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Preface 



This book, "What is mindfulness?' has been a slow 'alchemical' 
meditation since its original inception in 2003 . When I started writing, as 
a Buddhist practitioner I had been familiar with the practice of 
mindfulness for some fifteen years, although I had found commentaries 
on the main text on mindfulness in Buddhism, the Satipatthana Sutta, 
somewhat impenetrable. I wanted to make sense for myself of the 
Satipatthana Sutta, and over time its meaning has mysteriously become 
clearer. Over a similar period mindfulness has been becoming better 
known and a curiosity has developed about it. It makes sense then for me 
to share my insights with the general reader. 

The purpose of this book is a practical guide to mindfulness. It explores 
mindfulness, seen from the Buddhist perspective, that is, from the 
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perspective of the four foundations of mindfulness and in terms of the 
Buddhist truth of 'conditionally' (praticcasamutpada.) Seeing 

mindfulness in terms of conditionality is perhaps an original contribution 
to the field. I haven't seen another Buddhist commentator explain 
mindfulness in these terms before. I express this insight into mindfulness 
conceptually in a model I call the Satipatthana model. 

Yet there are practical issues beyond merely the practice of mindfulness. 
As I have gone deeper into the topic of mindfulness, I have realized how 
all-encompassing the scope of mindfulness in Buddhism is, and I have 
tried to see things from this perspective. This has led me to continually 
expand the scope of the book, which my Buddhist friends have at times 
despaired about. However, mindfulness today is being imported into 
secular contexts like as the UK Health Service, and although there is an 
understandable enthusiasm among mindfulness trainers and practitioners 
for this development, I wonder if transplanting mindfulness from 
Buddhism to a secular context with possibly a very different worldview, 
is that straightforward. In the hope of avoiding practical problems later 
on I have therefore taken the time to compare the worldview of Buddhism 
with the worldview of the context mindfulness is being imported into, the 
predominant worldview being scientific. 

Mindfulness has also been commonly understood in recent years as the 
act of paying attention to experience in the present moment. This is a 
valuable aspect of mindfulness, however in the Buddha's understanding 
as taught in the Satipatthana Sutta, there is more to mindfulness than just 
paying attention to experience. Mindfulness embraces every facet of 
human experience. It includes emotion, opinion, ideology, and even 
ethical sensitivity, all of which are subsumed under the four foundations 
of mindfulness. Each are a condition that influences experience, and that 
is why the Buddha includes them in his schema of mindfulness along 
with mindfulness as 'the act of paying attention to experience in the 
present moment. ' 

What really makes mindfulness exciting when joined to an understanding 
of 'conditionality,' is that it involves awareness of nexus of fluid 
conditions and their consequent effects on other conditions. The Buddha 
chose to express mindfulness in terms of the four conditions of the 
foundations of mindfulness, each of which constantly conditions the 
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others. That gives us the challenging but exciting prospect of having four 
things to stay aware of, none being fixed, and all affecting each other. 
And that being aware of this constitutes the path to happiness, not a 
random process, but one engaging awareness with a matrix of fluctuating 
conditions. The prospect is not unlike the skill of keeping a number of 
plates on poles spinning. 

The truth of conditionality states that all things are interconnected. 
Taking body and mind, this means they always are affecting each other, 
and they are also always changing, depending on conditions. One minute 
the body may be relaxed, this has an effect on the mind. Minutes later it 
may be tense, this also has an effect on the mind. Conversely, one minute 
the mind might be in a positive state, and that has a certain effect on the 
body. The next it might be in a quite a different state, perhaps an angry 
state, and that affects the body in a different way. So mindfulness as we 
shall see is about being aware of the state of things, like whether the body 
is relaxed, but also it is about being aware of how the conditions around 
the body are affecting it. And there are more conditions than just mind 
and body. In the foundations of mindfulness there are four. 



2 The Buddha had a personal attendant who walked around India with him for twenty 
years, called Ananda. Ananda on one occasion commented that 'conditionality' was 
easy to understand, but the Buddha quickly corrected him "Say not so Ananda, it is 
profound and difficult to understand." Maybe it seemed easy intellectually to 
Ananda, but to actually put into practice awareness of all those plates, which was no 
doubt what the Buddha meant, is perhaps not so easy. 
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Introduction 



This book aims to broadly clarify mindfulness and make the topic more 
easily comprehensible both for Buddhist practitioners, the layperson, and 
for those adopting the secular approaches to mindfulness in mindfulness- 
based therapies (MBTs.) It draws on a Buddhist text, the centrally 
important Satipatthana Sutta, where the Buddha gives his message of the 
four foundations of mindfulness and teaches that by systematically 
bringing mindfulness to them the individual can transcend the problems 
of existence and attain Nirvana. But anyone not seeking such a lofty goal 
can still gain understanding of the mechanics of existence on a more 
mundane level, which will give them the tools for success across a range 
of disciplines. 



Parti 



Theory 



What is Mindfulness? 



I think in communicating mindfulness in a book there is always the 
possibility where people haven't experienced in, of it appearing a bit dry, 
but thinking in terms of the actual experience of it, if one were to 
communicate that, it would be an open, free kind of aesthetic. So I am 
hoping you will take this as a spacious kind of book, rather than one that 
is a bit dense and enthusiastic. Having a more spacious book, and the idea 
behind that is that there is some sort of, it is giving a calm perspective, a 
calm perspective on mindfulness that is coming from experience, the 
feeling of mindfulness practice in a Buddhist setting, particularly one 
inclusive of loving kindness or metta and the clear conception of the 
buddhist path such as my teacher Sangharakshita gives. So somehow the 
atmosphere contains that, and it is trying to maintain something, the life, 
the vitality and real meaning in the mindfulness tradition dating back to 
the Buddha. So it is necessary to try and speak from this perspective 
because we want to try and have and maintain the biggest perspective we 
can, the biggest perspective, the broadest perspective, the most inclusive 
perspective possible. But why is that? Well because of mindfulness 
itself. So mindfulness is about bringing awareness to things and so the 
Buddha on his journey tried to uncover the secret, well the key to the 
problem of suffering, of old age and sickness and death - the things that 
confuse us about life, you know we might have an idea of what it is we 
are doing and what we are creating and what life we are trying to have, 
but at the end of the day he realized that unless he was able to include that 
in his awareness or in his perspective then it cast a shadow over 
everything else. 

The Journey of the Buddha 

So on his journey to becoming the Buddha, he followed various 
doctrines, various practices, and practices that were based on a doctrine, 
particularly the doctrine of atman or selfhood. First he learned about 
meditation, but because the teachers that he had hadn't realized the truth 
themselves - the solution to old age sickness and death - so what they 
taught didn't get him there, they got him so far, they trained him in 
various ways, in meditation, but they hadn't got to that point and what 
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they had to teach him ran out. And then after that he went and took up 
what were quite popular practices among religious wanderers - 
mendicants - in India at the time, which was the practice of severe 
austerities, and the basic idea behind the practice of severe austerities was 
that in some way, well there was a belief that, practices tend to emerge 
out of beliefs, so there was a belief that there was a kind of permanent 
indestructible essence to and being, called atman or self and that if you 
really tried to go beyond attachment to bodily needs or certainly 
pleasures, that somehow the truth of that self would be revealed to you, 
so Siddhartha - the Buddha-to-be - tested that out in his own experience 
as you have to do really and he took it to the nth degree, became the most 
celebrated ascetic in the region and eventually when he came to assess 
that he realized that it hadn't got him the answer. In fact he was more in 
danger of just dying of starvation than anything else. So he gave that up. 
And, he did eventually gain enlightenment, but the way that he gained 
enlightenment, or the methodology that he used after he gave up his 
austerities, instead of being based on common opinion, a common 
opinion being something like 'being rich brings you happiness', so he'd 
been rich, he'd been a prince with everything he needed, but it didn't give 
him the answer because this shadow fell over everything once he realized 
that old age and sickness and death would take all of that away. He then 
went to the more 'religious' / spiritual side of things and in a way towards 
what today we might call ideology, so the idea particularly that the body, 
your physical manifestation, got it the way of the mind or the spiritual, 
got in the way of you contacting your true self or nature, that if you did 
these severe ascetic practices you would reveal that nature. This didn't 
work either. So the first common view that people had, that wealth 
would bring you happiness, didn't work, it was too one sided. The 
second one didn't work either, it was too one sided, it was relying on a 
kind of spiritual idea. And he was a bit lost because most people ask 
themselves the question 'do we rely on / work on developing material 
things, or do we work on developing the spiritual.' And you do get these 
two camps generally speaking, but he'd seen through both of these to the 
point where they were no longer options. So he was stuck really and he 
didn't really know which way to go forward. And it is said that took 
some milk rice from a local cowgirl to give himself some nourishment 
after he gave up the austerities. And in a way he was kind of, he was not 
bounded by these common understandings, the materialist understanding 
or the spiritual-ist understanding. 
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Gaining an understanding of Conditionality 

And he had to turn to himself really, he had to turn away from the ideas 
that other people had had because they hadn't helped him, and he had to 
just towards his own experience, to what was in his own experience, and 
he did this, it is said that he made a vow as he sat under the Bodhi tree 
'flesh may wither, but I will not move from this place until I have gained 
the goal', and you could see that statement as 'from now onwards I will 
rely on my own experience to gauge, how do things work, what is the 
nature of the way that things work in my experience. So in a way it was 
possible to make some sort of vow like that and be honest about it if you 
said well ok, it's all or nothing and I just have to rely on myself. So 
there's something about really cutting yourself off from speculation and 
opinion, and what is left? So what's left is just awareness, bringing 
awareness to whatever it is you are experiencing, and in Buddhism we 
talk about mindfulness. So these two terms, awareness and mindfulness. 
And mindfulness tends to have a connotation which is a little bit more to 
do with holding something in the mind, or keeping oneself reminded of it, 
remembering it, keeping coming back to what is happening with it. So he 
turned his mind to his memory, he included within his awareness his 
memory, and he looked into his memory. And what he remembered, 
something that struck him about his own experience was that he 
remembered when he was a teenager and his father was the king, and he 
was sitting on a beautiful sunny day, and it was some sort of religious 
festival. His father was doing some sort of ceremonial ritual ploughing of 
a field, probably in the hope of a good harvest. And as the young 
Siddhartha sat there he had a spontaneous experience or heightened 
consciousness, he went into a kind of blissful concentrated state of mind. 
And that just happened naturally. It just happened, as it were, to him. He 
hadn't done anything to put himself in that situation. It just arose. He 
was sitting under a Rose Apple tree at the time so this incident came to be 
known as the Rose Apple experience. And in the story of the Buddha, 
this was an important turning point. It set the tone for how he then 
proceeded. So in hindsight, in the knowledge of what the Buddha said 
later about what he'd realized, we could say that he had an insight into 
what we call conditionality. So conditionality, or in the Pali language 
praticcasamutpada, which is also known as Conditioned Coproduction or 
Dependent Arising, this is the Buddha's view about how the universe 
operates. 
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Causes versus conditions 

In the West we are used to the view that the universe operates through 
cause and effect, that there is a string of a cause then an effect, and that 
effect is a cause of a further effect and it goes on like that in a bit of a 
linear sequence. And so we say "what caused that?" Science in this way 
is very much caught up in an investigation of cause and effect. But for 
the Buddha, the way that things are is that they are conditioned. And 
there is a difference between cause and effect, or causality, and 
conditionality. And this difference is illustrated in a book by Joanna 
Macy called Mutual Causality in Buddhism and General Systems Theory. 
And what Joanna Macy points out is that along with the idea of causality 
there is often the notion of agency, that something is there, an agent 
causing the effect. That there is a sense of active agency, so active in the 
sense that "this is the cause of that" and what she says is that Buddhism 
and its doctrine of conditionality is different from that really. It doesn't 
say "this causes that" it says "when this is present, that arises." So "when 
this is present." So it doesn't make a statement about one thing being the 
cause of something else. It is very descriptive. It just looks at what is 
there, when something else is there. When we can see something, what is 
present along with that. And in causality, because of this sense of 
agency, that A causes B, or because of A, B is there, there tends to be a 
view that B is largely caused by A. So the view tends to be "what is the 
main thing causing something else." And we can see in Siddhartha's past 
experience that this was the view that he came across; being rich, having 
lots of pleasures causes happiness. The view there was that that was the 
main thing that causes happiness. During the ascetic phase, what causes 
happiness, it is the revelation of the self, revealed through ascetic 
practice. That is the thing that causes happiness. So the view there in 
both cases, based on causality, is that the root cause of happiness is quite 
narrow. It is "just this" or it is "just that." So for the ascetic, the body is 
totally irrelevant, it doesn't contribute. For the materialist interested in 
being wealthy, anything outside of material or sensory experiences is not 
valued or seen as contributing. So anything to do with spirituality would 
be seen to be irrelevant. But with the view of conditionality, it is just 
saying "if the outcome that you are wanting is happiness, the question is 
"what condition is present when the condition of happiness is there"" 

So in a way, the Buddha remembering that time when he was watching 
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his father plough the field and he spontaneously went into a state of 
intense happiness, so applying this understanding to that, which he seems 
to have done, we ask ourselves the question, or he asked himself the 
question "what was going on, what conditions were there when that 
blissful state arose." And various things probably occurred to him: he 
was probably quite relaxed, it was a joyful occasion, he was on his own 
but there was a sense of the community being around and he being a part 
of that. And maybe the beautiful weather. So a range of things. Maybe 
there was something to do with his own internal state of mind as well that 
was contributing towards all of that, and that at a particular point he felt 
quite at ease in his mind. Maybe he had some clarity or something, a 
moment of clarity, something like that, a moment of perspective. 

So I think what is often called the Rose Apple Tree experience, probably 
seeded in him a new way of working, and that way of working involved 
examining the conditions of experience. So the examining the conditions 
of experience has to take place in a real way, with the mind focusing on 
actual experience. This is where the path of mindfulness comes from, it 
involves asking ourselves "what is my experience?" To say what my 
experience is we have to bring awareness to it. And before we can bring 
awareness to our experience we have to know that we have awareness, 
that we can generate awareness. So this is where the practice of 
mindfulness comes in. So it is bringing our attention to first of all, 
whether or not we have awareness, and then, once we know that we have 
awareness, then we can bring that awareness to our experience. 

So the Buddha later on in his teaching career, he laid out this path of 
awareness, of mindfulness, in a scripture called the Satipatthana Sutta. 
So satipatthana, sati means mindfulness and upatthana means 'to place 
near.' So the sutta talks about bringing awareness to the four foundations 
of mindfulness, or the four satipatthanas . We could say these are four 
conditions that we should pay attention to. And to see what effect they 
have on our happiness. On what we want as our outcome. So it is all 
very experiential really. 



The Satipatthana Sutta 4 

The Buddha at one time was staying in the region of the Kurus at a 
market town named Kammasadhamma. While there he gave the 
following discourse to his followers: 

'There is a comprehensive and complete path that leads directly to 
the realization of Nirvana. It is called the four foundations of 
mindfulness. By following it humankind is led to a state of 
purification where there is no more sorrow, distress, pain or 
sadness. ' 



So in the Sutta, the first thing that the Buddha says is that "this path is the 
direct path that leads to awakening or enlightenment, which gives true 
happiness, that really overcomes the problems of old age and sickness 
and death." So he is saying that I have discovered this path. That this is 
the way that I have found where you do attain happiness, or you do 
overcome difficulties, the problems of old age, and sickness and death. 
And he says that you do it through paying attention to these four 
foundations, these four sets of conditions. So for anybody interested in 
practicing this path, in attaining this happiness that is beyond old age 
sickness and death, what they do is this. 

'On this path a bhikku (practitioner) 5 applies mindfulness with 



4 This is my own version of the Sutta. The original text is quite condensed. In places 
it is not completely clear what it means in terms of practice. I have therefore 
experimented by inserting material taken from elsewhere in the Buddhist Canon or 
garnered from my own experience of practicing Buddhism. I hope in adopting this 
approach the fuller meaning of the Sutta is revealed. There is a precedent. Within my 
own Buddhist tradition, my teacher Sangharakshita, when lecturing on Perfect 
Mindfulness, instead of using the traditional four foundations of mindfulness he 
creating a new teaching, the four Levels of Awareness, which incorporated the four 
foundations of mindfulness within a broader schema that included further material on 
mindfulness from the Pali Canon. Insertions into the Sutta I have made that are not 
direct translations, are underlined. 

5 And he says that bhikkhu, the practitioner - this scripture, this sutta has come from 
the Pali Canon, which is the collection of the Buddha's discourses that have been 
handed down in what is now called Theravada Buddhism. Bhikkhu is normally 
translated as monk, but really it refers to anyone who is interested in practicing his 
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passion and precision 6 to four things. With mindfulness they 
passionately and correctly contemplate body , feelings, emotional 
and mental states, and objects present in the mind. In this way they 

Q 

leave behind their neurotic infatuations with the world . ' 

The Four Foundations of Mindfulness 

So the practitioner with mindfulness, clear comprehension and passion, 
contemplates four basic conditions, the four conditions that are called the 
four foundations of mindfulness. They contemplate body, in and of itself, 
that is not as an idea but 'of itself,' as physical experience. Their own 
body; and 'body' in the world, tangible objects they come across. They 
contemplate their feelings, in and of themselves. They contemplate their 
mental and emotional states, in and of themselves. And they contemplate 
the objects that are present in their minds, in and of themselves. So these 
are the four basic conditions that the Buddha is talking about. So in this 
book we are going to look at these four conditions, and how bringing 
mindfulness to them works to give us true happiness unaffected by old 
age, sickness and death. 

In the sutta the first thing that the Buddha says is that the practitioner 
finds a place for themselves to go so that they won't be disturbed. So this 
reflects what I was saying earlier about the Buddha turning inwards, or 
the Buddha-to-be Siddhartha realizing he needed to turn inwards to look 
at his own experience, to not rely on opinion about the right way to go. 



path. So we can call them practitioners. 

6 Here I am rendering the Pali term sampajana as 'with precision.' It is normally 
rendered 'clear comprehension.' In the next sentence I also translate it as 'correctly.' 
This is to emphasize its role in terms of gocara sampajana, which means clearly 
distinguishing 'domains' (gocara), for example not mixing up the 'domain' of actual 
experience ('body') with the 'domain' of ideas in the mind about experience ('objects 
present in the mind' .) 

7 These are four foundation of mindfulness: body, in Pali kaya; feeling, in Pali 
vedana; emotional and mental states, the 'heart-mind,' in Pali citta; 'objects present in 
the mind,' in Pali dhammas. 

8 By practicing the four foundations of mindfulness they turn from the world, i.e. they 
cease to be reliant on the world 'suiting them' but instead - this being a meditation 
practice - they 'suit themselves to the world. 1 
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The Path of Meditation 

And this is very much the path of meditation. So in meditation we centre 
our attention on what is most important. So we try to withdraw our 
attention from the world, from all the different forms of input that come 
in that we normally need to pay attention to: our commitments, work 
commitments, family commitments, in order to examine the essentials 
that underlie all of that. So really when we do meditation, any form of 
meditation, we are really doing ourselves a favour, because what can 
often be the case is that we invest time and energy trying to create some 
effect in our lives that we haven't really examined whether that effect 
does actually work in bringing us happiness. We aren't very scientific 
about examining the truth about our own views. So for example we have 
a view about material things bringing us happiness and we just assume 
that that is the case. So unexamined, we put our energy into that. But the 
Buddha saw in his own experience that that wasn't true, that didn't work. 
So to cut out all of that effort and energy and trouble would be such a gift 
to ourselves if we could do that. And similarly with ideologies, we can 
pour loads of energy into ideologies where we think if we could only 
have a perfect state, that would bring happiness, but this is unexamined, 
this is unexamined in experience, and what often happens is that 
ideologies become corrupted because of human beings and what they are 
like, so if we really examine them we know that it is not enough to just 
have an ideology, we need other things also to be there. Other conditions 
need to be present as well as an ideology. And if and when we meditate 
on these sorts of things, we begin to realize this. We look more at the 
essentials of what is needed, at the essential conditions that are needed for 
anything to be there, to arise. 

The Condition of Body and Environment 

So in the Sutta section called 'Mindfulness of Body' the practitioner 
firstly goes and sits under a tree, in a shady glade and they set up a 
meditation posture. They set up their body upright. So this is very 
definitely a meditation practice but the important thing is they are paying 
attention to conditions, the condition of getting away from our normal 
stimulation to a suitable place that is conducive to practicing awareness, 
mindfulness, mindfulness of conditions. They are paying attention to the 
effect on them of their body and environment, in relation to what they 
want to do 
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Second thing is we always have a body in association with our 
consciousness, there is no way around that and when we go to a quiet 
place we try to sit in a way that supports those two things. So the body 
can support itself, able to sit there and be nourished over the time that we 
need to reflect on these things, and also the posture is such that it actually 
supports us being awake, able to be mindful of our experience. So 
traditionally there has evolved this thing called a meditation posture. And 
we can see this in the classic cross-legged meditation posture used by zen 
monks. 

But the important thing here isn't that the posture is some sort of isolated 
athletic exercise in sitting in a particular way. Again, to think like this is 
an unhelpful reduction - we just sit in a certain way, that is the one thing 
that we need, well it is not like that. To sit in a certain way is a condition, 
but we need to be able to sit in a way where our mind can be relaxed as 
well as our body so we need to be aware of that as well as a condition. 
So we are sitting under a tree or we are sitting in a shrine room in a 
Buddhist centre in the middle of a city, or we are sitting in a quiet place 
in our house. We have made some arrangements so we won't be 
disturbed by other family members, and we've found a comfortable 
posture that we can maintain over a period of time, over the period of 
however long we have chosen to meditate. 

So the point that I was talking about earlier was approaching mindfulness 
from the perspective of a sense of spaciousness in our experience as we 
approach thinking about it. So this is the point where we begin, where we 
arrive at - and that is the first condition, the primary condition: the 
condition of the environment. So asking the question "when what is 
happening in the environment, when we are in what environment, what 
happens then?" What arises in dependence on our environment? Are we 
able to think clearly? Are we able to turn our attention to our experience, 
or are we not? Does the environment distract us from turning our 
attention inward in some way? So I think in my experience, when I am 
teaching meditation, at the Buddhist centre, people just coming in to the 
Buddhist centre, 'I often lead them in a short meditation that helps them 
arrive in the space of the Buddhist centre, and I talk them through being 
aware of where it is that they are, where they are on the Earth, that they 
are on the Earth, and that there is the sky above, and space above that and 
then they are in a city, in a particular building with a particular group of 
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people, and also that they are at a particular point in their lives, where all 
the past moments have gone and the moments of the future haven't 
arrived yet so maybe just coming into the present moment where they can 
act, where they actually have can act, where they have the potency to act 
on their lives. And just this, just bringing mindfulness to this, to their 
actual situation, they can experience a sense of greater potency, that they 
are there with their experience, and because their mind is in the present 
moment, they can actually act in relation to it. And that they are actually 
in a space that is quiet and they aren't going to be distracted, and they can 
turn the mind to whatever condition they want to develop, whether they 
want to develop the condition of relaxation, or the condition of feeling 
more mentally together and present in the moment, or the condition of 
being more friendly, or more in touch with themselves and the urge for 
their own happiness, whatever it is, whatever the condition is. They can 
know that they can look more closely at that under those conditions. So 
that is the first thing, that is mindfulness of the environment. <Meghiya 
sutta?> 

So having set up their environment as I have just described by being 
mindful of the conditions, mindful of it as a condition for what they want 
to do, whatever they want to develop, one way of seeing that is, the 
condition of what they are wanting to develop is an awareness of what it 
is that is really important to pay attention to. So the question they will be 
asking themselves is, does the condition of their environment have a 
positive or a negative bearing on them trying to pay attention to what is 
most important. So they might have a preliminary idea of what is most 
important, for instance it might be important to think a bit more clearly, 
they might think it's important to turn their mind to responding 
emotionally to situations, it might be important to them to turn their mind 
to becoming more aware of what their experience actually is in terms of 
how they are feeling. They might be caught up in the maelstrom of 
activity and demands and feel out of touch with themselves and how they 
feel about that, how they feel about their lives. These are all things that 
they may consider they want to focus on. And I think that in outlining 
the four foundations of mindfulness, as four main areas that he thinks are 
worthy of attention, the Buddha is offering that to us as a possibility, that 
we might consider that these are the main areas it is worth paying 
attention to, because in Buddhism, as I indicated earlier, we are turning 
towards ourselves, and I think what the message is from Siddhartha 
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remembering the Rose Apple tree experience, is that we have to make our 
own mind up about what is useful and what is not useful. 

This view is emphasized in a Sutta called the Kalama Sutta, where the 
Buddha says 'do not rely only on teachers or scriptures but only when 
you know for yourself that something is helpful and doesn't cause harm 
should you do it." So the four foundations of mindfulness are of the 
nature of an invitation, that the Buddha is inviting us to investigate these 
areas, but we need to make the decision for ourselves that these are the 
areas that we do actually want to look at. In might be that we just look at 
some of them. It might be that we have a particular outcome, an idea of 
the outcome that we want from doing this mindfulness practice, and that 
in paying attention to certain conditions actually gives us that outcome. 
And we are happy with that. The Buddha might be saying more, but it is 
always up to us whether we want to accept that invitation. It might be we 
do that at some later date. Or not. So the Buddha is doing two things 
here really. He is inviting us to consider that the way things work is 
conditionality. 

Conditionality 

People involved in cognitive therapy will be familiar with a model 9 that 
is often used to help people think about conditions, in behaviours, 
thoughts, moods and physical reactions and environment is actually a 
model that is in line with this way of thinking. So that when we want to 
change our mood to be perhaps less depressed, we look at the conditions 
of what we are thinking, what our behaviour is, and what is happening 
physically, and what sort of environment we are in. So I think that the 
only difference between using that model in CBT and following the 
Buddha's invitation to explore the four foundations of mindfulness is in 
the scope, the Buddha's invitation to explore the four foundations of 
mindfulness is more of a meditation practice, as well as a practice for 
outside of meditation. It is for example a practice that includes more 
specific guidance on how to work with the body, physical reactions in the 
CBT model, in the form of meditation posture and instruction. 

So having looked at the condition of environment, we are now turning 



Ref to cognitive model 
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towards the other conditions that the Buddha is asking us to consider. 
There are two basic things the Buddha is asking us to consider. He is 
saying there are a number of important areas to consider, which are the 
four foundations of mindfulness: body, feelings, states of mind and 
objects present in the mind, and there is a particular way of approaching 
those. So I said earlier about bringing mindfulness to something instead 
of just approaching it from the point of view of ideology or a belief in 
materiality, so this is one of them. So first of all, there are these four 
areas that the Buddha invites us to consider as important, and the fact of 
them being important is reflected in the language he uses in the Sutta, 
which is that the practitioner contemplates 'the body in the body', also 
'feelings in feelings,' etc. And this word contemplates I will go on to 
explain later as to how it reflects what is important, so we contemplate 
something when we are already convinced that it is important, that it has 
a bearing on the outcomes that we are looking for. So that is looking at 
the condition of what is important to focus on or pay attention to. And 
then secondly there is how we do that. There is the method. And this is 
reflected in the adjectives that the practitioner contemplates the body in 
the body, mindfully, with clear comprehension, and passionately. So I 
will be saying more about these three areas later. 

But suffice it to say, that together they constitute the act of bringing the 
whole of our being to the examination of what is important. So we are 
fully engaged emotionally with what is important, we are trying to be 
objectively engaged with what is important, we are trying to be engaged 
with what is actually there, through mindfulness, not with what we have 
preconceptions about, and we are engaging our critical faculty with what 
is important, so we are seeking to challenge the objectivity of our critical 
faculty as to what is important. We are seeking to maintain an examined 
perspective on what is important. So because of all of this, because we 
are bringing our whole self into relationship with what is really important 
in terms of the conditions for happiness, I think this is why the Buddha 
says that following the four foundations of mindfulness is the direct path 
to happiness, unaffected by old age, sickness and death. Of course we 
have to test all of this in our own experience. This though is what the 
Buddha claimed to have discovered, and about which he sends his 
invitation out to us to explore. 

So I'll just say a word about how mindfulness has manifested as a 
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practice since the Buddha's time, through its manifestation through 
different Buddhist schools then later in secular manifestations such as the 
Insight Meditation movement. So there is something about, coming back 
to this idea that we need to turn towards ourselves and examine what is 
important, what is there is our experience, rather than rely on external 
ideas or ideologies. But with an eye to wise guidance as well, so we want 
to be open to any invitation that is coming from a source containing 
wisdom. So the question has been, over the years, as Buddhism has 
manifested in different forms, because the Buddha's message is only 
really kept alive when it is being manifested within a particular person as 
clear understanding of the functioning of conditions and the conditions 
we bring attention to, it is always possible, because the tradition relies on 
awareness itself as a means of propagation, awareness embodied in 
people as its means of propagation rather than on a fixed ideology which 
can be written down and maintained like that, there is always the danger, 
there is always the possibility of an individual mis-taking the conditions 
that are necessary for the outcome that they are looking for. 

And to the extent then that that understanding propagates and to the 
extent that practitioners cease to examine for themselves the teachings 
that the Buddha is inviting us to look at, then it is always possible for an 
ossification to occur within the tradition. And an ossification within a 
mindfulness tradition is always an ossification in awareness. So there is 
some aspect of awareness that is ceasing to be seen, or there is some area 
that ceases to be looked at. And the only way round this is for any 
individual at any time to take it upon themselves to re-examine, in the 
light of their own experience, any set of teachings or Buddhist scriptures, 
and to ask themselves the question: "Does this work in my experience?" 

So it may be that some manifestations of mindfulness teaching have 
moved away from the original message of the Buddha in the Satipatthana 
Sutta. And are distorting that message in some way. This is a possibility, 
and something we should be enthusiastic about looking out for, in order 
to understand the full conditions that are necessary to give us that 
happiness which isn't affected by old age, sickness and death. To the 
extent that in our experience we can see benefits in paying attention to 
certain conditions, we should continue with that with confidence. 

While we on the topic of the propagation of mindfulness practice through 
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the ages it is worth noting the advent of mindfulness-based therapies 
(MBTs.) These use the term 'mindfulness' in a variety of ways. The 
precise meaning of any term is determined by the context within which it 
is being used, and this applies to the term 'mindfulness.' The 
understanding of mindfulness in Buddhism will undoubtedly be different 
from its meaning within the secular framework of MBTs. For one thing, 
the scope of its objects is broader. But even among different MBTs, the 
understanding of what mindfulness is differs. So we need to bear this in 
mind. When we are talking about mindfulness we need to be clear which 
context we are understanding it from. It may be is desirable to follow 
Confucius. He was keen on 'rectification of names.' Perhaps we need to 
specify: 'Mindfulness as understood in Mindfulness-based Stress 
Reduction'; 'Mindfulness as defined in Buddhism,' and so on. The correct 
understanding of any concept is context-dependent because it is informed 
by the perspective prevailing in each context it is found in. And 
clarifying this area, where different definitions of mindfulness exist and 
therefore are a source of confusion, is one of the aims of this book. 

To summarize, mindfulness is central because, instead of being based on 
religious superstiition or on rational speculation, or even on a view that 
the material world is all there is, it relies on bringing the practice of 
awareness to moment to moment experience; to first know, and then, 
knowing, having the possibility of changing that experience. The main 
problem being unconsciousness, of experience, but also of how we are 
responding emotionally and intellectually to that experience. Being 
unconscious of experience we won't know the times we need to respond 
and this applies for instance in the unconscious build up of stress. But if 
we are not conscious of our actions, we are unlikely to be conscious of 
the effects they have. 
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The Mechanics of Mindfulness - Four Key Processes 



So there are four areas or conditions that the Buddha is inviting us to 
consider it is important to pay attention to: the four foundations of 
mindfulness, and there is also how we do that. The invitation from the 
Buddha in the Satipatthana Sutta 10 is that the practitioner contemplates, 
with mindfulness, clear comprehension and passion the condition of body 
, also the condition of feelings n , the condition of emotional and mental 
states , and the condition of objects present in the mind . This 
sentence sums up the central action of the Satipatthana Sutta in that it 
gives the 'what,' 'how' and 'where' of mindfulness. The 'where' 
consists of the objects of mindfulness, namely the four foundations of 
mindfulness. The 'how' is represented by the phrase with mindfulness, 
clear comprehension and passion. And the 'what' is in the act of 
contemplation. Contemplation is what we do when we practice 
mindfulness. 

The 'how' and the 'what' together constitute four processes 14 ; 
contemplation, mindfulness, clear comprehension (I also translate this as 
precision or correctness) and passion, that constitute the mechanics of 



10 The phrase in Pali is bhikkhu kaye kayanupassi viharati atapi sampajano satima. 
This can be broken down into: bhikkhu, monk (or practitioner); kaye, in the body; 
kayanupassi, contemplates the body {anupassi is contemplates); viharati , lives, 
dwells, or inhabits; atapi, with passion; sampajano, with clear comprehension; 
satima, with mindfulness. Kaya is contemplated kaye, 'in and of itself.' 

11 bhikkhu vedanasu vedananupassi viharati atapi sampajana satima. Vedana is 
feeling. Vedana is contemplated vedanasu, 'in and of itself 

12 bhikkhu citte cittanupassi viharati atapi sampajana satima. Citta is the 'heart- 
mind,' the sum of a persons' emotional and mental states. Citta is contemplated citte, 
'in and of itself 

13 bhikkhu dhammesu dhammanupassi viharati atapi sampajana satima. Dhammas 
are 'objects present in the mind,' also sometimes translated as 'mental objects' and 
'mental concomitants.' Dhammas are contemplated dhammesu, 'in and of 
themselves.' 

14 The four processes in Pali are contemplation, anupassi; passion, atapi; clear 
comprehension, sampajana; and mindfulness, sati. 
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mindfulness. In the following pages I am going to look at these processes 
in turn to see how they work together in mindfulness. 
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Contemplation 



So contemplation is the 'what' of mindfulness. In this section I am going 
to explore how what we do, in terms of what we pay attention to, is often 
determined a priori by what we believe in, and that this is illustrated by 
the fact that the term contemplation has a range of meanings dependent 
on the belief system it is being used in. I am going to show that the 
Buddha in his use of the word contemplation means something quite 
specifically Buddhist and that I am going to show what that is. People 
today talk about mindfulness from within different contexts. 
Psychologists with a background in empirical science are trying to make 
sense of mindfulness while maintaining that particular cultural context, 
and I question if it is possible to maintain a Buddhist understanding of 
mindfulness within that context. Hopefully by examining how the 
meaning of contemplation differs in different contexts I can shine some 
light on the issue of exploring mindfulness in a scientific context. 

The context of a belief system 

The Buddha invites us to consider seeing mindfulness from the 
perspective of the Satipatthana Sutta. He is suggesting we need to 
understand it from there, and this is the perspective I am giving in this 
book. In a way what we believe in comes first, and after that comes what 
we do. So in terms of mindfulness, our attention will normally be 
directed to what we believe in. As I said earlier one of the key aspects of 
mindfulness in Buddhism is a turning away from ideas and ideologies, 
and towards experience, and considering from a place of experience what 
is important. The Buddha is inviting us to expand what we believe in to 
the perspective of the four foundations of mindfulness, or to consider that 
as a possible belief system. Contemplation is the most frequent 
translation of the Pali anupassi. Anupassi literally means something like 
'seeing along with' or 'seeing in accordance with' 15 Therefore in the 
process of anupassi, there are two things going on. There is seeing, the 
act of seeing, that is one thing. But there is also something else. With 
contemplation or anupassi we are seeing along with. With seeing along 



15 Anupassi: anu, along with, in accordance with; and passi, to see. 
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with there has to be something there already that we are seeing along 
with. Something that precedes the act of seeing. I suggest that what 
precedes the act of seeing is a pre-existing belief system, a belief system 
centred around what is important. 

Contemplation in ancient Rome - its origins in augury 

Contemplation in ancient Rome 16 was what we would today call a 
superstitious practice. People would go along to their local temple 
anxious to find out whether the Gods approved of an action they were 
about to take, and the priest would read the signs or omens in the 
behaviour of the local wildlife to look for the auspicious. This was 
similar to the Greek practice of visiting the oracle. The practice was 
known as augury . Today we use the word 'augur' more rationally 
when we say something 'augurs well' for the future. The reason why one 
is interested in augur in the first place is that one is interested in ones 
welfare in the future - augur being possibly related to the Latin, augos 
'increase,' that your welfare in the future increases rather than decreases. 
So broadly speaking contemplation can simply mean 'marking out a space 
for observation' of what you think of as important in order that your 
future welfare increases. 



16 Contemplari (Latin) The origin of contemplation according to the Online 
Etymology Dictionary is: "to mark out a space for observation" (as an augur does.) 
From com-intensive prefix + templum "area for the taking of auguries" (see temple) 
contemplation, (n.d.). Online Etymology Dictionary. Retrieved October 22, 2009, 
from Dictionary.com website: http://dictionary.reference.com/browse/contemplation 

17 augury. Encyclopaedia Britannica 2004 Ultimate Reference Suite DVD. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica: Augury - prophetic divining of the future by observation 
of natural phenomena - particularly the behaviour of birds and animals and the 
examination of their entrails and other parts, but also by scrutiny of mad-made objects 
and situations. The term derives from the official Roman augurs, whose constitutional 
function was not to foretell the future but to discover whether or not the gods 
approved of a proposed course of action, especially political or military. Two types of 
divinatory sign, or omen, were recognized: the most important was that deliberately 
watched for, such as lightning, thunder, flights or cries of birds, or the pecking 
behaviour of sacred chickens; of less moment was that which occurred casually, such 
as the unexpected appearance of animals sacred to the gods-the bear (Artemis), wolf 
(Apollo), eagle (Zeus), serpent (Asclepius), and owl (minerva), for instance-or such 
other mundane signs as the accidental spilling of salt, sneezing, stumbling, or the 
creaking of furniture. 
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And a temple is the space where you do that. And just as the meaning 
of contemplation depends on the belief system of people using it, so it is 
with temple. A temple is always a temple of a particular belief system. It 
fact it is the place divided off 19 where that particular belief system is 
acknowledged and where particular forms of contemplation go on. What 
is 'divided off is what is important within that belief system, what is 
sacred in that belief system. 

In ancient Rome augury was a superstitious practice that reflected what 
the people of Rome considered important, to align themselves with the 
local Gods. Patterns in bird flight were signs from the Gods they 
considered it wise to heed. In terms of anupassi what they were 'seeing 
along with' was the Gods. In the modern era we have access to a 
historical perspective and can see a range of meanings contemplation has 
had. It has meant, in different contexts: to think about an idea, to dwell 
on the person of God, and to consider the consequences of an action. 
Plato for instance thought that through contemplation the soul might 
ascend to the 'knowledge of the Form of the Good.' Christians define 
contemplation to be allowing the experience of God to affect them. And 
pragmatists contemplate the material loss if they miss their bus to work. 



18 temple. Online Etymology Dictionary, temple "building for worship," O.E. tempel, 
from L. templum "piece of ground consecrated for the taking of auspices, building for 
worship," of uncertain signification. Commonly referred either to PIE base *tem- "to 
cut," on notion of "place reserved or cut out," or to PIE base *temp- "to stretch," on 
notion of cleared space in front of an altar. Fig. sense of "any place regarded as 
occupied by divine presence." Retrieved January 28, 2010, from Online Etymology 
Dictionary website: 
http://www.etymonline.com/index.php?search=temple&searchmode=none 

19 contemplation. Wikipedia: "Contemplation comes from the latin root templum 
(from Greek temnein: to cut or divide), and means to separate something from its 
environment, and enclose it in a sector." Retrieved January 28, 2010, from Wikipedia 
website: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Contemplation 

20 sacred. Online Etymology Dictionary, sacred c. 1300, from pp. of obsolete verb 
sacren "to make holy" (early 13c), from O.Fr. sacrer (12c), from L. sacrare "to make 
sacred, consecrate," from sacer (gen. sacri) "sacred, dedicated, holy, accursed," from 
O.L. saceres, which Tucker connects to base *saq- "bind, restrict, enclose, protect," 
explaining that "words for both 'oath' & 'curse' are regularly words of 'binding.' " 
Retrieved January 28, 2010, from Online Etymology Dictionary website: 
http://www.etymonline.com/index.php?search=sacred&searchmode=none 
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Whichever meaning contemplation has taken, we can see it always takes 
place along with the belief system of the person concerned. Plato 
believed in a soul and the beautiful idea of the "Form of the Good' in 
advance of contemplating their relationship; Christians believe in God 
before opening themselves up to his influence. 

Contemplation in Science compared with Orthodox Christianity 

The meaning that contemplation takes differs in different contexts, as do 
any words that appear in different contexts, such as meditation, sacred, 
practice and even theory . Contemplation in whatever context it is used 
is usually associated with a way of seeing. This can be a rational way of 



21 theory. Online Etymology Dictionary, theory. 1590s, "conception, mental scheme," 
from L.L. theoria (Jerome), from Gk. theoria "contemplation, speculation, a looking 
at, things looked at," from theorem "to consider, speculate, look at," from theoros 
"spectator," from thea "a view" + horan "to see." Sense of "principles or methods of a 
science or art (rather than its practice)" is first recorded 1610s. That of "an 
explanation based on observation and reasoning" is from 1630s. Retrieved January 
28, 2010, from Online Etymology Dictionary website: 
http: //www . etymonline. com/index. php?search=theory&searchmode=none ; 
theoria From Raymond Brown, The Sensus Plenior of Sacred Scripture (Baltimore, 
MD: St. Mary's University, 1955), 46: Sometimes theoria is used in the same sense as 
allegory, but in the Antiochene school it specifically refers to the "perception of the 
future which a prophet enjoys through the medium of the present circumstances which 
he is describing." 
consideration 

speculation. Online Etymology Dictionary, speculation late 14c, "contemplation, 
consideration," from O.Fr. speculation, from L.L. speculationem (nom. speculatio) 
"contemplation, observation," from L. speculatus, pp. of speculari "observe," from 
specere "to look at, view" (see scope (1)). Disparaging sense of "mere conjecture" is 
recorded from 1570s. Meaning "buying and selling in search of profit from rise and 
fall of market value" is recorded from 1774; short form spec is attested from 1794. 
Retrieved January 28, 2010, from Online Etymology Dictionary website: 
http://www.etymonline. com/index. php?search=speculation&searchmode=none 
scope. Online Etymology Dictionary, scope "extent," 1534, "room to act," from It. 
scopo "aim, purpose, object, thing aimed at, mark, target," from L. scopus, from Gk. 
skopos "aim, target, watcher," from PIE *spek- "to observe" (cf. Skt. spasati "sees;" 
Avestan spasyeiti "spies;" Gk. skopein "behold, look, consider," skeptesthai "to look 
at;" L. specere "to look at;" O.H.G. spehhon "to spy," Ger. spahen "to spy"). Sense of 
"distance the mind can reach, extent of view" first recorded c.1600. Retrieved 
January 28, 2010, from Online Etymology Dictionary website: 
http://www.etymonline. com/index. php?search=scope&searchmode=none 
belief 
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seeing or a visionary way of seeing. A rational way of seeing is like 
Science. Theory and practice there consists of coming up with a 
reasonable theory and then testing it by making observations within a 
series of experiments. One comes up with an explanation, often for the 
natural world and its operations, and then tests that "theory" in practice, 
that is, experimentally. Theory comes first and then practice. 

In Orthodox Christianity contemplation or theoria is very different. 
Theoria is to have a vision of God. Theoria is 'the illumination of the 
intellect (nous) and the vision of the uncreated glory of God' . This 
form of contemplation is to pass through an actual experience rather than 
to understand a theory. The Christian equivalents of theory and practice 

OA 

are theoria and praxis, and praxis consists in 'the purification of the 
heart from passions.' A person is granted theoria through praxis, and 
when the state of theoria ceases, they resume praxis anew. So in 
Christianity practice comes first, then theory (theoria) or vision second. 
One practices until one gets a vision of God - until a revelation happens - 
one isn't expected to work things out for oneself. This is not unlike 
Hindu asceticism where one practices austerities to reveal ones true self, 
atman. 



22 contemplation, (n.d.). from Wikipedia. 'As a technique expressed in the ascetic 
tradition called Hesychasm, theoria is continuous prayer that focuses with absolute 
sincerity on God, to reconcile the heart and the mind into the one thing. The process 
of changing through contemplation into what Orthodox Christianity calls 'our true 
nature as good and divine' is called theosis. A person derives 'spiritual knowledge' 
from theoria. But one cannot derive theoria from 'spiritual knowledge:' that is to say, 
once someone is in the presence of God they can begin to properly understand and 
there "contemplate" God.' Retrieved October 22, 2009, from Wikipedia.org website: 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Contemplation 

23 According to St. Gregory the Theologian, praxis is the way to theoria. Theoria is 
identified with the vision of uncreated Light, uncreated Divine energy, the union of 
man with God, theosis. Thus, theoria, vision, and theosis are closely related. There 
are various degrees of theoria: illumination, Divine vision, or a prolonged vision 
which may last for hours, days, weeks, or even months. Noetic prayer is the first stage 
of theoria. 

24 Reverend Monk Dr. Gorazd. Celtic Christian Spirituality. Retrieved January 28, 
2010, from Orthodox Christian Information Centre website: 
http://www.orthodoxinfo.com/general/celtic.aspx 

25 'with the help of prayer, obedience, fasting, vigil, silence, the chanting of Psalms, 
and patience in tribulations. This corresponds to the process of purification, the first 
degree of the spiritual life.' 
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In a completely different field, in the phenomenological philosophy of 
Heidegger, theory itself is seen to have become too predominant, and 
Heidegger appeals for a 'remembering of being,' that we focus more on 
actual experience, rather than an idea about existence. 

With Science theory comes first but with Orthodox Christianity practice 
comes first. The grounds upon which science and Orthodox Christianity 
have faith, what comes a priori with each, are radically different. In 
Orthodox Christianity theoria is faith and one first cultivates the virtues 
as an expression of faith 26 . The ground is experiencing the presence of 
God through the practice of prayer. In science it is upholding a coherent 
theory. What they contemplate, practice and conceive as theory, are very 
different. And different from what Buddhism contemplates, practices and 
conceives as theory. 

So when we are using words that exist in different contexts, like 
contemplation, practice, theory and meditation we need to be careful we 
are clear of the context we are using them in. And to note that in this case 
we are using them in the Buddhist sense. 

'Seeing along with" what is important 

But also what comes first with different systems, what they contemplate, 
is also what they think of as important. Science "sees along with" theory 
and experiment being important. Hence contemplation in science is very 
much about coming up with an adequate theory backed by adequate 
experimental evidence. Christianity "sees along with" prayer and the 
revelation of God being important. Hence contemplation in Christianity is 
very much about the practice of prayer and the belief that through that 
God will reveal himself. But Buddhism considers as important the four 
foundations of mindfulness. But what does it mean to "see along with"? 

"Seeing along with" theory, the practical, and experience 

"Seeing along with" theory means thinking of theory as important. Bear 
in mind that theory means different things in different contexts, that it can 



26 'Once the virtues are cultivated, then the highest virtue is humility. And through 
humility it is said one becomes Holy. The Holy Wisdom of God is not knowledge but 
humility.' 
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mean ideas but also the experience of God. Philosophers are very 
theoretical in the sense of see very strongly "along with" ideas about the 
world, they think if they could only have a correct understanding of the 
world, everything else would follow. They believe in theory as the 
ground upon which everything else can rest. Plato when contemplating 
the "Form of the Good" no doubt believed something like this. Others, 
such as pragmatists, are less keen on seeing theory as the ground. They 
focus more on practicalities. In fact they see that as the real ground under 
things. They see don't "see along with" theory but "along with" the 
practical. It is of course possible to "see along with" both theory and 
practice, and science is a bit like this being both theoretical and practical. 
Yet being both theoretical and practical isn't necessarily the end of the 
story. Science for instance doesn't really deal with ethical sensitivity in 
the sense that it gives us tools to use but no moral guidance as to how to 
use them. 

This ground we could say is more to do with personal experience. Are 
we happy with what happens, using those tools, in our personal 
experience. It may be we feel uneasy how technology is used and that is 
an example of us valuing the ground of personal experience, or "seeing 
along with" experience. "Seeing along with" experience means thinking 
of experience as important. People who "see along with" experience ask 
questions like, "What experience am I having?," "Is this the experience I 
want to have?", and "What am I feeling?" 

Some people though can just be obsessed with their own experience and 
not see beyond that. What Buddhism does with all of this is it tries to 
include all of these areas: theory, practicalities, personal experience, as 
grounds of equal importance, in order that nothing important is left out. 
It doesn't like some philosophies have a clear theory of the world but no 
instructions as to how to put it into practice. Neither does it deal in 
religious principles but feel happy for reason to be suspended (or in terms 
of Christian theoria for it to be replaced by a vision of God.) 

"Seeing along with" every possible condition 

Buddhism in fact tries to "see along with" every possible condition. It 
considers theory to be important, but believes that theory needs to be 
'held' in a way that reflects the importance of practicalities (we could say 
practice) and also personal experience. This "seeing along with" every 
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possible condition is expressed in the Buddha's invitation to "see along 
with", to contemplate, each of the four foundations of mindfulness. 

Within the four foundations, we could say that contemplating 'objects 
present in the mind' represents the manifestation of theory, in that these 
objects, as concepts and ideas or images arranged into a perspective 
represent the equivalent of scientific theory or Christian theoria. That 
contemplating 'emotional and mental states' represents the manifestation 
of the practical, in that Buddhist practice changes mental states and has 
practical consequences in that mental states always have some practical 
outcome. And contemplating 'feelings' and 'body' represents "seeing 
along with" experience, which includes an ethical sensitivity to 
experience. 

So I have been talking about what is important and how prior to the act of 
contemplation there are a set of beliefs there. And I said the Buddha is 
inviting us to consider the four foundations of mindfulness as four 
conditions that we might consider "seeing along with" or contemplating, 
and the Buddha always talks about testing things out in our experience 
and knowing for ourselves rather than going on ideology. So it is 
interesting that one of the four conditions, the four foundations or what 
Maitreyabandhu calls 'spheres of awareness', is sum total of the 'objects' 
present in our mind, what Buddhism calls dhammas. And it hasn't been 
that clear in Buddhist commentaries what dhammas are. When Buddhists 
commentate on this section of the Sutta, they often talk about 'the 
teachings.' The teaching of the Buddha is the Dhamma, dhamma with a 
capital D. So something about reflecting on the teachings, seeing things 
in the context of the teachings. And this is a reasonable approach but I 
am not quite sure it is as helpful as it could be, or a simple as it could be, 
because it isn't just about thinking about the teachings, in my opinion I 
think what dhammas is about is reflecting on what 'objects' we have in 
our mind at any time, because in a nutshell, the 'objects' that predominate 
in our minds are by definition, one would think, what we think of as 
important. So if we find ourselves dwelling on, if we find images of food 
appearing to us a lot, or if we find political concepts appearing to us a lot, 
or if we find images of ourselves as advanced spiritual beings appearing 
to us a lot , then these images and concepts and ideas point to the fact 
that those are the things that we consider to be important. And if 
something never, or very rarely appears to us in the forefront of our 
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mind, then that is obviously something that we don't think of as 
important, it may be something we think of as totally irrelevant. So the 
Buddha is inviting us to look at what we think of as important. So that is 
the first thing. To bring awareness to what our mind is doing in terms of 
what it presents to itself. And he is inviting us to ask ourselves: 'Will our 
view that these things are important lead us to a happiness unaffected by 
old age, sickness and death. Or, are there perhaps things we aren't 
considering, that we are not bringing awareness to. 

So, I have been thinking about how at any moment we have certain 
objects in our mind, certain things that we dwell on, even are obsessed 
by, and I have wanted to connect that idea with the perspective that we 
have on the world. And what I thought was that all of these 'objects' in 
our mind together make up a perspective, a perspective that is operating 
at a particular moment. And if we think about what 'operations' happen 
with words, concepts and images, one of the things that humans do is 
they make associations between different words, images, and concepts. 
So I might associate myself with a particular person - and it isn't 
necessary that all of this is conscious, because it is only conscious if we 
are actually aware of it, well in what Freud calls the unconscious there are 
all sorts of images. These guide fears - they may be images of things that 
we are afraid of or have all sorts of emotional responses to. These must 
be there for some reason. Otherwise why would our psyche hold them in 
mind. It must be that we think these are important things to keep dwelling 
on or to keep in mind. So we have an array of "mental objects" in the 
mind: ice-creams, buses, concepts like "fairness," images of ourselves, 
images of other people , images that are acts of the imagination, and these 
are all held in a network of associations, some are associated with each 
other, some aren't associated with each other. And if we think about the 
meaning of the word perspective which means to see through, it is as if 
these 'objects' together make a kind of 'field' through which we see, so 
the things that we are most preoccupied with will be in the foreground 
and dominate our perspective, and the things that we think of as 
unimportant will be in the distance and not dominate our perspective. So 
somebody who is very much into the world of material things will have 
'objects' such as a new car or computer in the forefront of their 
experience, associated with ideas of happiness and fulfillment, whereas a 
long standing Buddhist practitioner who has reflected on the Buddhist 
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truths of impermanence, and non selfhood, and insubstantiality will 
have those ideas more in the forefront of their minds as 'objects' and will 
be associating those ideas with other objects in the mind that they come 
across: people, themselves, material things, so they won't see those 
objects to be so linked with happiness. They will have a perspective that 
includes impermanence, and particularly a perspective that includes 
caring for human beings, animals, and one that includes doing what is 
going to lead to happiness for beings. So basically they will have what 
we might call a dharmic perspective, and this is the perspective that the 
Buddha arrived at in his enlightenment, at Nirvana. And it is the 
perspective he is teaching with his emphasis on the four foundations of 
mindfulness. So he is saying, "these four things are worthy of our 
attention" and one of them is these mental objects' themselves so there is 
a self reflexive aspect to awareness in that we are reflecting on the 
perspective that we have before we send our awareness out to things. So 
we are reflecting "what is it important to "see along with" before we do 
the seeing. 

So this is one of the four foundations of mindfulness, the one called 
dhammas . We could see the four foundations of mindfulness in a kind 
of hierarchy, with dhammas at the zenith. So understanding what it is 
important to dwell on comes before the actual dwelling, the act of seeing, 
the act of mindfulness. But in order to be able to consider what is 
important, the Buddha saw we need to be in supportive conditions. He 
saw that the way that the different facets of experience were related was 
through something called conditionality, which we've talked about 
before, so to know what we are seeing along with is a condition for 
seeing the right things, but there are also conditions that support our 
reflecting on what is the right thing. So at the top of the hierarchy are 
dhammas, but these are probably the most subtle things to bring 
awareness to, so it is not always easy to turn your mind immediately 
towards the most subtle, so we need to prepare the ground by working on 
the foundations that are lower in the hierarchy, so if we are going to have 
a clear mind to reflect on what is important, traditionally that is the next 
step, so we look at what our mind is doing, and what our emotions are 
doing. This is the next foundation down - the 'heart and mind' or citta, 



27 The three laksanas, or 'marks of conditioned existence'. 

28 In Sanskrit: dharmas. 
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or more generally 'mental and emotional states.' 
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So to reflect on what is important we need to have a mind that is clear, 
that is able to pay attention, and that is emotionally robust and positive. 
That is not going to be buffeted about by conflicting emotions and 
reactions. So citta is the next foundation of mindfulness. And 
underneath citta are the two foundations of mindfulness concerned with 
experience: vedana, feelings, and kaya, body. It is therefore easier if we 
want to work on our state of mind if we are not experiencing a lot of pain 
or are not beguiled by a lot of sensory pleasures that are likely to take our 
mind away from reflecting on what is really important. So the condition 
'feeling' is the next one down, and the least subtle and easiest to work 
with is 'body', is our actual tangible experience in the present moment. 
So these are the four foundations of mindfulness, and the Buddha is 
saying these are all important condition. Some may be more subtle than 
others, but all are important. We won't make much progress dwelling on 
the objects in our mind if can't bring awareness to our state of mind, 
feelings and body. 

So mindfulness is the what, the what we do in relation to what is 
important, we bring awareness to what is important. But the second 
mechanism of awareness is "clear comprehension." And clear 
comprehension is working towards having this clear perspective that 
reflects reality, and that understands the relationships between things 
correctly. So we'll be seeing about that in a following section. 

Moving "Closer to Home" with the four foundations of mindfulness 

It is often said in awareness circles that the more subtle an action is the 
more powerful it is. And something being more powerful often brings it 
more "closer to home." Moving up through the hierarchy you could say 
we are dealing with progressively more difficult topics in terms of 
awareness. 

For instance it is easier to be objectively aware of neutral objects of 
experience (body) than it is to be objective when strong sensations are 
present, because feelings are "closer" to what we care about than is 
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Fig. 1 Moving Closer ta Home 

neutral experience. Moving 

from feelings to mental and 

emotional responses to 

experience, the heart-mind and 

so on, brings us even closer to 

things we care about. After all 

our responses are personal to 

us; they say a lot about the 

kind of person we are. We 

probably care more about 

what people think of us than 

we do about our experience. 

We often resist examining our 

mind and emotions for what is 

going on there. And it gets 

even worse when we get up to the fourth satipatthana: views. Nobody 

wants to admit they don't know what they are talking about, which is 

probably why there have been so many wars around religion. Religions 

hold explicitly different views, so they can't all be right, and nobody 

wants to admit their view is wrong, so they go to war about it. This 

explains why developing productive mental states ideally precedes 

developing ones view; before a person reflects on their experience, it is 

better if they get their reactions out of the way. 
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Mindfulness can be used to help people cope better with their experience, 
as it is now commonly used to help people to deal with chronic pain 
conditions or with other difficult experiences. A person may apply 
mindfulness to the first two satipatthanas and stop there. They may be 
cultivating mindfulness and directing it towards their feelings and 
sensations, and as mindfulness is a manifestation of the third satipatthana, 
they will be evoking the third satipatthana to some degree, and by 
cultivating non-judgmental awareness they will be evoking the fourth 
satipatthana. But their cultivation of the 3rd and 4th satipatthanas will 
stop at that. They won't continue with examining the ethics of their 
mental states or whether their perspective is insightful into reality as a 
Buddhist practitioner would go on to do, fully manifesting all four 
satipatthanas. It is perfectly fine for people to do this but if they want to 
understand mindfulness in its fuller Buddhist sense, they will need to go 
beyond this limited approach. 
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"Seeing" in the right domain 

Perhaps we might see the four foundations as independent but 
interconnected levels in a system that together make up what it is to be 
human. After all there is a particular structure to the universe. Not all 
potentialities happen; for instance adult humans are around six foot tall, 
they don't range from one inch to a million miles high. Not all 
possibilities in the universe are taken up, making an undifferentiated 
soup. There are certain structures there. A character in Robert Pirsig's 
Lila: an enquiry into morals calls the structures that appear in the 
universe 'static patterns of value.' He says: 

'Evolution can't be a continuous forward movement. It must be a 
process of ratchet-like steps in which there is a Dynamic movement 
forward up some new incline and then, if the result looks successful, 
a static latching on of the gain that has been made; then another 
Dynamic advance, then another static latch.' 

'The value that holds a glass of water together is an inorganic pattern 
of value. The value that holds a nation together is a social pattern of 
value. They are completely different from each other because they 
are at different evolutionary levels. These patterns have nothing in 
common except the historic evolutionary process that created all of 
them. But that process is a process of value evolution. Therefore 
the name 'static pattern of value' applies to all.' 

These 'static patterns of value' gives us the levels we see in nature: 
Inorganic, Biological, Social, Intellectual and so on. Each level is 
'dynamically evolved' from the previous levels. Life evolved from the 
"static pattern" of inanimate matter, society from the biological chaos of 
living beings, and so on. The character however thinks these 'all 
inclusive' four systems are discrete, having little to do with each another. 
The higher level is built on a lower level but it is not an 'extension' of the 



30 In Buddhism there is a teaching called the five niyamas or 'orders of conditionality' 
that is similar to Pirsig's 'staic patterns of value.' The niyamas enumerate five ways 
in which the truth of conditionality expresses itself: the physical inorganic (matter), 
the physical organic (biological), the psychological, the karmic (ethical activity) and 
the transcendental (under the influence of the Dharma.) These are independent 
modes, therefore being hit by a meteorite is unlikely to be a result of bad karma. 
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lower level. On the contrary, he says the higher level is often in seeming 
opposition to the lower level, trying to dominate and control it wherever 
possible, for its own devices. Such an independence of 'levels' would not 
be possible were everything simply an 'extension' of matter, as in the 
'materialist' view. Matter is just one independent level in the system. 

He uses a computer analogy to demonstrate this. A computer has various 
levels independent of each other: electrical circuits (hardware), low level 
programming languages, higher level languages like COBOL (Lila was 
written in 1991), and higher still applications like word processing within 
which one might write a novel. If we want to work on a problem in the 
system, we have to work on the level that problem exists on; a problem in 
the plot of the novel cannot be fixed by looking at the circuit boards, or 
by looking for bugs in the software. It has to be dealt with at its own 
level. Similarly the circuit board designer, or software programmer, 
doesn't need knowledge of what the author is thinking in order to do their 
job: 

'The novel can't exist in the computer without a parallel pattern of 
voltages to support it. But that does not mean that the novel is an 
expression or property of those voltages. It doesn't have to exist in 
any electronic circuits at all. It can reside in a notebook but it is not 
composed of or possessed by the ink and paper. You can see how 
the circuits make the novel possible, but they do not provide the plot 
for the novel. The novel is its own set of patterns.' 

'Similarly the biological patterns of life and the molecular patterns of 
organic chemistry have a 'machine language' interface called DNA 
but that does not mean that the carbon or hydrogen or oxygen atoms 
possess or guide life. A primary occupation of every level of 
evolution seems to be offering freedom to lower levels. But as the 
higher level gets more sophisticated it goes off on purposes of its 
own.' 31 

So the four foundations of mindfulness are like the different levels in the 
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computer. A problem in 'body' has to be dealt with on the level of 
'body;' a problem in 'feeling' on the level of 'feeling,' and so on. But 
just as when a computer crashes and restarting it allows us to get on with 
our novel, so keeping each of the four foundations independently 
'serviced' indirectly supports the other foundations. 



This independent development of the satipatthanas is expressed in the 
Satipatthana Sutta by the Buddha inviting us to contemplate the body in 
the body, contemplate feelings in feelings, and so on. What this means I 
think is precisely what Pirsig is saying, We have to keep all four levels 
'fixed.' But when a problem arises with the body we fix it at the level of 
the body (we don't try to fix it on another level: we don't for instance 
think that by thinking about it, that is going to help.) 

The Buddha is inviting us to consider the condition of body to be 
important while we are paying attention to our actual body with 
mindfulness, while we are looking at the body. We consider ethical 
sensitivity to be important and just think about it, we have to be 
considering it important while we are feeling our feelings. It is as if we 
are taking objects one at a time and, holding their actuality in our minds 
we consider their state as an important 'ground' for other conditions. In 
his experience the Buddha saw this to be the case with the four 
foundations of mindfulness and he is inviting us to see whether that might 
become the case in our experience, if we bring awareness to them. 

Just as contemplation means 'to mark out carefully a temple or place for 
auguries,' we can see this as fixing problems within whatever we are 
contemplating. An 'augur' is a good omen, but it comes from L. augus, 
'increase,' so by contemplating body in the body we bring it to increase, 
that is we give it a better future. 
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path of mindfulness then we bring careful attention to each satipatthana - 
body, feelings, etc - in the belief they worthy of our attention, and that by 
doing so we have confidence a good outcome will come of that - that it 
will augur well. The notion of a temple extends the principle that what we 
value we adorn. In a temple we adorn the sacred with offerings, but here 
more importantly we adorn the satipatthanas with our attention. And it is 
important to be 'in the right place' when we contemplate. It is no use 
seeing everything in terms of ideas or imagination for instance. If 
anupassi means something like 'see along with,' dhammanupassi then is 
to 'see along with' ideas and images (mental objects). If we see ideas and 
images in accordance with ideas and images then that is fine. That is 
contemplating or thinking about ideas (as ideas) and we know we are 
doing that. But if we are mistaking ideas about the body for the body 
itself, then we will be seeing our experience in the abstract and is in the 
wrong domain to treat it with any gravity. But if we are sitting in 
meditation experiencing our body fully as a body, then we are more likely 
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to take it seriously and act to alleviate tension when it arises. 
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Mindfulness 



'Stalker' - a cinematic metaphor for mindfulness - "The Zone" 

I wanted to find a poetic metaphor to express the spirit of the practice of 
mindfulness, and I think I found one in the 1970s Russian film Stalker. 
Directed by Andrei Tarkovski, it is a powerful and mysterious film, the 
meaning of which is not that immediately accessible. The story is set in 
an industrial decaying landscape, within which is a mysterious large area 
of land called 'The Zone', a place deserted of people yet protected by 
guards with machine guns. Stalker is the main character in the film. He is 
like a guide. He smuggles people into "The Zone". At the centre of "The 
Zone" is a derelict room. People want to enter the room because they 
have heard that on entering it one's innermost wishes are fulfilled. But the 
path through "The Zone" is hazardous. It looks innocuous enough, just a 
derelict industrial landscape that is also part nature. But Stalker warns the 
companions he is guiding to the room: a writer called Writer, and a 
scientist called Scientist, it is not innocuous at all. He pleads with them 
for caution. He says 'The Zone is a very complex maze of traps. All of 
them are death traps. I don't know what happens in the absence of 
humans, but as soon as humans appear, everything begins to move. 
Former traps disappear. New traps appear. Safe ways become impassable, 
and the way becomes now easy, now confused beyond words. This is the 
Zone. It might seem capricious. But at each moment it's just as we've 
made it by our state of mind. I won't hide the fact that some people had to 
turn back half way. There were some who perished on the very threshold 
of the room. But everything that happens here depends not on the Zone 
but on us.' So, mysteriously, "The Zone" is more that just a landscape, it 
is responsive to the attitude one brings to it. This is the first link with 
mindfulness in Buddhism. We need to be mindful of the ordinary world 
of objects we move about in, the ordinary landscape. But our happiness 
also depends on our attitude, our internal landscape. Our state of mind. 
Getting into 'The Zone' isn't easy. The three men run the gauntlet of 
guards with machine guns. They are shot at, but get through. They then 
travel deep into "The Zone" on a motorized railway cart. Getting off, they 
begin to make their way through the landscape,. It is almost constantly 
raining. Rusted shapes jut out, and are reflected in muddy pools of water. 
There is water everywhere, but nobody else there. Stalker has the 
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experience of "The Zone" but as he says, it is constantly changing. So 
they need a way of testing if the way ahead is safe. He gets the others to 
tie bandages to metal nuts to be thrown ahead of them, to test the safety 
of their intended path. Early on in this the Writer gets impatient with all 
caution and not quite believing Stalker, pushes ahead on his own, but 
stopping, sensing something is wrong, he then slowly comes back. He 
was lucky Stalker said, the Zone had warned him. The men do eventually 
reach the room after an extremely roundabout journey. Tarkovski's 
metaphysical water-drenched and very beautiful cinema we could say is a 
film about the quest for happiness. The Buddhist path is also about that. 
Like getting through "The Zone", it isn't straightforward. Progress in life 
is never straightforward. The metaphor of Stalker constantly checking the 
way by throwing the nut we can take into life and into Buddhist practice. 
Life and conditions are ever shifting and the best we can do about that is 
to keep checking what the current situation is (both the externals - those 
beyond our control, and the internals - our state of mind). That is the best 
we can do, and that is the Buddhist practice of mindfulness. That is our 
best chance for happiness. 

Life is not Linear 

The fact that the Zone is constantly changing is a very much like life. Life 
isn't linear. It isn't that we do A and B, and it gives us C. Life is much 
more complex and unpredictable than that. Stalker throws a nut before 
each new move forward to carefully test the response of the Zone to that 
move, as it is here, in the moment. He doesn't assume things now are as 
they were. Each step brings a new situation, to be gauged, checked out. 
The same care informs the practice of mindfulness. Stalker says the Zone 
is 'not a place for a stroll'. Likewise Buddhism says that samsara, 
conditioned existence, the world as we know it, is like being in a burning 
house that we need to get out of. Yet the burning is caused by attachment, 
and we can overcome that if we are mindful. Unhooking our attachments 
is possible but it takes consistent care and attention over a long period of 
time. Mindfulness then is the path of great care, leading to the 'room of 
nirvana', where our happiness will never be lost. To be really safe in the 
world, and not as Stalker says, fall into death traps, we need to be safe in 
our mindfulness. 

Guides 

We also have to judge for ourselves the right path to happiness. What we 
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want to be our guide. In a way we are all surrounded by potential guides, 
potential Stalkers. Each philosophy or religion claiming to bring us 
happiness is one. Every advertising hoarding, every religious guru is one. 
But which do we go with? Some might offer a seductively easy path, 
which then turns out to be a 'death trap'. Buddhism isn't the easy path. It 
is about looking directly at life, with awareness. So even though life is 
unpredictable, we can still get somewhere in it with care and attention. 
Because we are being careful within that unpredictability, we are safer, 
because we are in a way expecting it. 

The Basis for Action 

When Stalker wants to test a particular way through the "Zone" is safe, he 
throws the nut. Throwing the nut is a metaphor for being careful. Being 
careful to bring awareness to the situation. Bringing mindfulness is like 
plumbing the depths. When we drop a line with a stone attached to it into 
water, we know how deep the water is by when the line goes slack. We 
have a firm basis for action then, when we want to wade into the water. 
Mindfulness is like this. We know better through mindfulness what we 
are stepping into. We know the terrain and we have more information 
about the future. The better information we have like this before setting 
off, the safer we are likely to be. We cannot assume the world is still the 
same as it was two minutes ago, and without mindfulness we cannot 
know what it has become. Things will probably have changed in that 
time, we too will have changed. Mindfulness gives us that information. It 
doesn't assume things have stayed the same, but helps us keep checking 
on the situation as it is before we move forward. 



Life in The Zone is unpredictable. Life is unpredictable. And we are 
unpredictable. In the Buddhist view of the world each and every 'thing' is 
at the centre of a complex web of conditions which impact on it, and 
condition it from moment to moment. That applies to anything we can 
think of, in what we call conditioned existence, the world outside of 
enlightened consciousness, the only thing not conditioned by anything 
else. So, we have one 'thing' one moment, but as its external conditions 
constantly change, a few moments later there is something else, either 
slightly or vastly different. The person we believed ourselves to be just 
one moment ago now no longer exists. The world of a moment ago also is 
no longer there. In fact everything now is subtly changed from how it was 
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a moment ago. Whatever information we have about ourselves and the 
world from a moment ago now is out of date. If we base our actions on 
old information, they will be based on unreliable premises and so 
possibly lead to suffering. So to be mindful, we have to keep checking the 
new situation at each new moment, in order to be safe. Just as Stalker 
checks the safety of the way forward at each stage of progress through 
"the Zone" by throwing the nut ahead of him, we need to check with 
mindfulness what is happening in our "Zone". In fact we have four 
"Zones" to contend with, four things to bring mindfulness to, the four 
satipatthanas . They are where the Buddha suggests we place our 
mindfulness. For example let's take the first satipatthana, we can it that 
as a "Zone", the "Body Zone". We might ask - what is the state of my 
body now? Have I tensed up since a moment ago. Do I need to relax? Or 
the "Feeling Zone" What am I feeling now? The "Heart Zone". What is 
my state of mind? Or the "Mental Objects Zone" What are my views 
about this? We can ask - do they have a safe destination in that "Zone"? 
Do they lead to a good future in it, or a death-trap? If we keep bringing 
mindfulness to these four "Zones", we will have real up to date 
information to base our actions upon. If we know as much as we can, 
about what we can, and be as ready as we can be to deal with the 
unpredictable. 

Mindfulness as taking care 

Mindfulness really is an intimate act. It is bringing ourselves closer to our 
experience in a caring way. When we care about things we tend to treat 
them appropriately, so mindfulness is not really a distanced thing. When 
we care about something, we are interested in knowing about its nature, 
and that includes knowing what it can and cannot do, just like in a 
craftsman's attitude to his materials. This is true for material things, but it 
is also true for people. When we see people are sensitive to their 
experience, for example, we will be more careful about harming them. 

In the Sutta 'the monk or practitioner, with mindfulness, passionately and 
correctly contemplates body. ' Mindfulness, sati is often talked about as 
awareness or recollection, as opposed to distraction. It is particularly 
mentioned in terms of mindfulness of the present moment. In fact 
mindfulness is a number of things. It is: 1) a state of mind. Mindfulness is 
a configuration of citta - the 'heart-mind.' When we are being mindful we 
'hold' the object of mindfulness in consciousness. The 'heart-mind' 
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expands to embrace its object; 2) recollection. When the 'heart-mind' 
embraces an object of memory, that is recollection. Recollection is 
particularly important when the memory contain valuable insights that are 
helpful to remember, such as when we remember to practice meditation 
because it has been helpful to us, or we remember the Buddha's 
teachings; 3) a sense of continuity of purpose. Once we have a sense of 
purpose, concerted recollection of it helps give that purpose a sense of 
continuity. It gives us a thread through our life that Sangharakshita links 
with what he calls 'true individuality;' 4) an exploration of the actual in 
our lives: what we are actually experiencing in the present moment. 

Perfect Mindfulness 

Mindfulness, as Perfect Mindfulness (samma sati), is one of the eight 
limbs in the Noble Eightfold Path and one of five 'spiritual faculties' 
(panca-indriya), the others being faith (saddhd), wisdom (panna), energy 
in pursuit of the good (yiriyri) and concentration (samadhi). If these five 
faculties are completely developed, buddhahood is attained (Sn V 48 2.2). 
We can see mindfulness as existing on two levels: at the level of the 
spiritual faculty and at the level of ordinary activity of the mind. At the 
level of ordinary activity of the mind mindfulness is applied within one 
faculty and through it that faculty is developed. But at the level of the 
spiritual faculty mindfulness operates as a balancing factor. Through 
recollecting that each faculty needs to be developed in concert with the 
others, the practitioner achieves indriyasamatta, the equalization of the 

-J/J 

faculties. This equalization is explored in Sangharakshita' s lecture The 
Pattern of Buddhist Life and Work. ^ The five spiritual faculties are 
completely developed in the enlightened person. But short of 
enlightenment they are less developed and it is here that the Buddhist 
scriptures say that problems can arise in dealing with the faculties. The 
most attained practitioners (called stream entrants) understand some of 
these problems. They understand 'as they really are the gratification, the 
danger and the escape in the case of these five faculties' 34 As such they 



32 Sangharakshita, B. (1980)^4 Survey of Buddhism. London: Windhorse p284 

33 Sangharakshita, B. (1998) What is the Dharma?: the essential teachings of the 
Buddha. Birmingham: Windhorse 

34 Bodhi, B. (2000) The Connected Discourses of the Buddha: A Translation of the 
Samyutta Nikaya. Boston: Wisdom pl668 2(2) 
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are called 'ascetics among ascetics,' which we could translate as 
'practitioners among practitioners. The ordinary practitioner of 
mindfulness might focus their mindfulness on one particular faculty. 
They might for instance through practicing awareness of the breath in the 
present moment, develop concentration (samadhi). This is mindfulness at 
the ordinary level of mind and practice of it makes them a practitioner. 
But the 'practitioners among practitioners' see danger in this. They see 
that awareness on its own is no guarantee of success. With it one may get 
so far (gratification) but then one may lose the bigger picture (it escapes 
or one escapes it.) So mindfulness itself may become unbalanced unless 
one is also applying it at the level of equalization of the faculties. There 
will be some danger if one does not perfect ones mindfulness at this level. 

Mindfulness and the five Spiritual Faculties 

What are the five Spiritual Faculties? According to the scriptures the 
faculty of Faith is to be seen in the four factors of stream entry: 
confidence in the Buddha as being enlightened, the Dharma his teachings, 
and the Sangha, the community of Buddhists as well as possession of 
'virtues dear to the noble ones - unbroken, unblemished, freeing, praised 
bub the wise, ungrasped, leading to concentration.' The faculty of Energy 
in pursuit of the Good is seen in the practice of the four 'right efforts,' in 
being strong, firm in exertion and not shirking in the cultivation of 
wholesome mental states. The faculty of Mindfulness is where the noble 
disciple 'is mindful, possessing supreme mindfulness and discretion, one 
who remembers and recollects what was done and said long ago. The 
faculty of Mindfulness is seen in the 'four establishments of mindfulness 
(satipatthanas.)' The faculty of Concentration is where the noble disciple 
intent on enlightenment, gains concentration and one-pointedness of mind 
and it is seen in the four jhanas. And the faculty of Wisdom is where the 
noble disciple is wise, possessing wisdom directed at the arising and 
passing away of conditions, and which leads to the complete destruction 
of suffering. It is seen in the Four Noble Truths. The faculty of 
Mindfulness is seen in the 'four establishments of mindfulness.' These are 



35 Bodhi, B. (2000) The Connected Discourses of the Buddha: A Translation of the 
Samyutta Nikaya. Boston: Wisdom pi 670 8(8) & 9(9). 
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body, feeling, heart-mind and mental objects. These are what the 
practitioner brings their attention to in the Satipatthana Sutta. But the 
faculty of Mindfulness also oversees or balances the other four spiritual 
faculties. So perhaps these spiritual faculties are reasonably correlated 
with the four satipatthanas (Fig. 2). Let's suppose they are and let's see 
where that leads later. 



Fig. 1 Correlation with the Foundations of Mindful 
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Mindfulness as opposed to obsession 

General Awareness itself needs oversight. If we are aware of one aspect 
of our experience it can be at the expense of other aspects. This is what 
happens when we are obsessed. The word 'obsession' comes from a root 
meaning 'to besiege,' and when a town is besieged the inhabitants starve. 
When we are obsessed with one thing the other parts of us that have 
needs become starved (of attention.) Obsession may be with an idea: 
such as making progress for instance, or an experience: sensory 
gratification. In all cases attention doesn't go beyond the object of 
obsession. Mindfulness, in its role as the overarching balancing spiritual 
faculty, counteracts a narrowing into obsession. 

The four foundations of mindfulness 

A satipatthana, or foundation of mindfulness, is something we bring 
attention to. Satipatthana derives from sati, which means awareness or 
mindfulness, and upatthana, which means 'to place near'. A satipatthana 
is something we place awareness near. More specifically, it is a 
foundation of mindfulness at the times our attention is near to it. At other 
times it is only that in potential. When my awareness is really close to my 
bodily experience, my body is a satipatthana. Satipatthana is sometimes 
translated 'frame of reference.' I am effectively seeing life from the frame 
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of reference of my body. A satipatthana being a perspective with 
reference to a particular place. Remembering what I was saying about 
contemplation being a reflection connected with a sacred space or temple, 
that space being a place we consider important or holy. With the four 
foundations of mindfulness we try to bring attention evenly to four 'holy 
sites': body, feelings, the heart-mind including its emotional and mental 
states, and the objects that are present in the mind. And as with 
contemplation we consider each in terms of its future. What augurs well 
in terms of bodily experience? What augurs well in terms of our feelings? 
Our states of mind? And so on. In this way we keep coming back 
(recollecting) to the importance of these as conditions for our life and the 
lives of those around us. And reflecting on these four aspects - which we 
could postulate make up our whole experience - purpose emerges which 
is based on firm experience. 

Pali is one of the ancient Indian languages of the Buddha's day that many 
Buddhist scriptures were written down in. The four satipatthanas in Pali 
are kaya -body, vedana - feeling, citta -heart-mind, and dhammas - 
objects present in the mind (also known as 'mental objects' or 'mental 
concomitants'.) 

Kaya 

Kaya is body or bodily experience. It isn't 'the body' as in as 
independently existing object in the universe. That, from a 
phenomenological point of view, is something posited that can not be 
confirmed in experience. It is more the experience of 'body,' which as we 
saw in the translation could be 'internal', i.e. experience of our own 
physical body, or 'external,' i.e. experience of 'body' in the world beyond 
our physical body. Not just other peoples' bodies but physical objects in 
general that impact on our experience. 

Vedana 

Vedana is feeling. It is common among Buddhist scholars to limit vedana 
to 'sensation,' but it is more than this. 'Sensation' is kayika vedana - 
"bodily feeling.' The Niramisa Sutta of the Vedanasamyutta of the 
Samyutta Nikaya mentions three more kinds of vedana: 'worldly feeling:' 
niramisa vedana, 'spiritual feeling:' samisa vedana, and 'more spiritual 
than spiritual feeling:' niramisa niramisatara vedana. In the Sutta of the 
Dart, a further kind of vedana is mentioned, cetasika vedana or mental 
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feeling. A distinction exists between 'sensation' and the other types of 
vedana because an individual has potential control over all sources of 
vedana except the source of 'sensation,' the body. This is may be why 
people erroneously equate vedana with 'sensation.' For example, in the 
moment one doesn't have control over ones bodily experience. If that 
experience is painful, 'bodily feeling' - the first dart. One always then 
responds to that experience, in two ways, 'karmically' and 'dharmically.' 
One has a 'karmic' response, and a 'dharmic' response. The 'karmic' 
response is an emotional or mental state that can be skillful or unskilful. 
If it is skillful it conditions 'spiritual feeling.' If it is unskilful it conditions 
'worldly feeling.' If it is skillful and informed by insight it conditions 
'more spiritual than spiritual feeling.' The 'dharmic' response concerns 
ones view about one experience. If that view is not Right View it 
conditions 'mental feeling,' and if that is painful that is the second dart. 
But a person with Right View doesn't experience 'mental feeling' because 
it only arises when there is a disparity between an experience of reality 
and ones view of how it should be. Therefore because of this fundamental 
difference between 'sensation' and other kinds of feeling, it is 
understandable if not accurate to call vedana 'sensation.' 

Citta 

Citta is often translated as 'heart-mind.' It is something like the general 
'shape' of our psyche, including how it moves in response to the 
stimulation of experience. And that includes emotion as well as thinking 
and such other 'shapes' to do with consciousness such as being aware, 
unaware, distracted, scattered, concentrated, and so on. We could say it is 
Mind, but Mind as in Heart and Mind, in that it is constituted by a range 
of 'emotional and mental states.' Of those mentioned in the Sutta are 
hatred (emotion), greed (emotion), a shrunken state (consciousness), a 
distracted state (consciousness). The list could be extended beyond those 
mentioned in the Sutta to cover every possible mental or emotional state 
(we could think in terms of the 51 mental events). It certainly would 
include metta (loving kindness), compassion and so on. 

Citta covers the area of 'Mind Creative, Mind Reactive' 36 in that it 



36 Sangharakshita, B. (1975) Mind, reactive and creative. Friends of the Western 
Buddhist Order. Retrieved October 29, 2009, from FreeBuddhistaudio.com website: 
http://www.freeBuddhistaudio.com/talks/details7nunrfl 
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involves either creative or reactive responses to experience. Emotional 
states then are responses to feeling. Feelings are fruits (vipakas) of 
actions. Emotions are actions (of the heart-mind.) Faced with the pain of 
seeing an enemy - and experiencing painful worldly feeling - we have the 
choice between a reactive emotional response such as hatred or a creative 
emotional response like friendliness or metta. Or, faced with a painful 
physical sensation, we can either react to it by (usually unconsciously) 
shrinking from it or distracting ourselves from it, or choosing to be more 
creative in opening up to it - moving towards it with awareness and 
acceptance. 

Dhammas 

Dhammas are the 'objects present in the mind.' Humans have the capacity 
to make assessments about the world they live in, to notice their 
experience, and then give it a name or represent it by an image: form 
concepts or have abstract ideas about experience. These are 'mind- 
objects.' Over time these mind-objects become arranged into some sort of 
perspective that effectively acts as a persons' belief system. In different 
belief systems different ideas and images predominate. It is these that tell 
us what we really believe in (no matter what we might think we believe 
in,) and it is that perspective that dictates our behaviour. But we can also 
influence our beliefs by consciously dwelling on particular ideas and 
images, as in reflection or contemplation. We can consciously reflect on 
the validity of our perspective, which is 

essentially what the phrase 'contemplating mind-objects in mind-objects' 
is about: bringing consciousness to the actual objects present in our 
minds, and trying to site them in a truer perspective. The five subsections 
in the Sutta encourage us to place the idea of conditionality in the 
foreground, i.e. have a dharmic perspective, when we contemplate mental 
states (the five hindrances), the aggregates and so on, and in these 
different ways attempt to contextualize experience within a dharmic 
perspective, namely to own and examining our views in the light of the 
dharma. 
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Bodily feeling or sensation (Pali: kayika vedana) 

Spiritual feeling (Pali: niramisa vedana). An example: Sensitive to the 

plight of others, one feels pain when one sees them in difficulty. Or regret 

when one realizes one has caused harm. 

Worldly feeling (Pali: samisa vedana. An example: Seeing an object one 

is attracted towhen in a greedy state of mind one experiences pleasure at 

the thought of acquiring it and pain at the thought of being denied it. 

Pali: cetasika vedana. An example: One makes a judgement about how 

ones life is going and if the judgement is positive one experiences elation 

but if it is negative one experiences depression. 
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Clear Comprehension 



Mindfulness and Clear Comprehension - Sati and Sampajana 

What people think about as mindfulness is not only sati. Sati is 
mentioned in the Satipatthana Sutta and many other places in conjunction 
with a second term -sampajana. The text says 'the practitioner 
contemplates each satipatthana in certain ways: they are ardent (atapi), 
fully aware (sampajana) and mindful (satima). Sati and sampajana are 
often expressed together as a compound sati-sampajana. Sampajana has 
been translated in various ways, as 'mindfulness of purpose', 'clear 
comprehension', and 'full consciousness.' But can we go a bit deeper into 
what these interpretations might mean and how they fit with each other. 
Etymologically, sampajana is broken down into sam - complete, 
together, and pajana - from pra + aja, meaning 'to drive, urge on' (also 
pacana , a goad). It therefore means something like 'a combination of all 
the factors that urge or drive us on.' And what is it that drives us on? The 
various ideas we hold about the way things are, the objects in our mind 
we are attracted to and feel will make us happy. We are obviously driven 
on by our sense of purpose. This is sampajana in the narrow sense. But 
we are also driven by our overall perspective, by our general sense of 
comprehension. We act on that as well. Hence sampajana has both a 
broad and a narrow sense. In the broad sense it is about our vision of life, 
our perspective, what we think we can achieve, our comprehension of 
life. In the narrow sense it is about what we are doing right now, our 
purpose. This explains the different interpretations of sampajana. Our 
vision conditions what we bring mindfulness to (and likewise what we 
obsess about.) The literal meaning of sati is memory or recollection, non- 
forgetfulness , so when a person has a vision that is important to them, 
they need to keep remembering it. The implication being if they are 
mindful, they will remember it. In this way there is more to mindfulness 



37 Bodhi, B. (1995) The middle length discourses of the Buddha: a translation of the 
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attention.' 
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Hsmptefe non-delusion 



comprehension of domam 



comprehension of suitability 



comprehension of purpose 




The 'Comprehension 
Cascade' 

In fact we can see the 
relationship between 
the broader and 
narrower aspects of 
sampajana if we look 
at how the Buddha 
understood things at 
enlightenment, which 
is expressed in a 
hierarchy of four 
kinds of sampajana, 
which form a kind of 

'cascade of comprehension.' At enlightenment, the Buddha attained the 
highest level of comprehension, asammoha sampajana -complete non- 
delusion. This is the most general level of comprehension. He 
comprehended clearly how things were, in a way we struggle to imagine. 
We can think of the other 'levels' of comprehension as falling out like a 
cascade from this basic level (Fig. 4.) What cascaded out from complete 
non-delusion was comprehension of domain -gocara sampajana. 
He expressed his insight into the nature of reality conceptually in terms of 
Conditionality : that everything arises in dependence on conditions. 
Comprehension of domain is seeing clearly conditions. He expressed this 
to the ascetic Bahiya as 'in the seen, there will be only the seen, in the 
heard only the heard, in the cognized only the cognized.' There is the 
condition of seeing, the condition of hearing, the condition of cognizing. 
There is only these conditions (and all the other conditions in the 
universe). There is nothing behind them. No power driving them. No 
hand guiding them. But they are there, and they are affecting each other. 
Clear comprehension of domain is seeing each condition as the condition 
it is. It is seeing a thought as a thought, a feeling as a feeling. Each 
'domain' (seeing, hearing, cognizing) is a distinct and separate domain to 
itself not to be confused with the others. Gocara literally means 'pasture,' 
as in a cow's grazing (go being 'cow' and cara to go.) This gives a sense 
that one needs to be aware of the place ones awareness is feeding on. 
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That one is in the right 'domain' to get the information one needs. Which 
leads to the next cascade. Clear comprehension of domain cascades down 
to 'clear comprehension of suitability - sappaya sampajana.' Seeing 
clearly the various 'domains' we can then be clear about the conditions 
needed for - what conditions 'suit' -the development of each 'domain.' If 
we want to think clearly, what conditions suit thinking clearly? A stable 
meditation posture? A clear conscience? The Buddha would see all this 
very clearly. And finally, clear comprehension of suitability cascades 
down to 'clear comprehension of purpose or usefulness -satthaka 
sampajana! Knowing what conditions need to be developed, we are 
motivated to act on that knowledge. This is comprehension at its simplest, 
comprehending why we are doing something, comprehending our aim, 
mindfulness of purpose. Satthaka is essentially connected with the notion 
of reaching a result. The prefix sor-means 'with, possessed of,' and attha 
(Skt. artha ) means 'meaning, attainment, gain, welfare.' Satthaka 
sampajana could be translated as 'clear comprehension with an eye to the 
result one is trying to attain.' The Buddha's 'mindfulness of purpose' 
arises out of a completely undeluded perspective. The unenlightened are 
more 'upside down' in comparison. They tend to charge into activity very 
aware of a purpose, but often not that aware of those higher levels of 
comprehension, often using quite unsuitable or even harmful methods in 
inappropriate domains, such as thinking they will be happy if they amass 
wealth and subdue their enemies. 

Comprehension within different contexts 

As comprehension is really about perspective, the degree of 
comprehension we need will differ in different contexts. If we are aiming 
to use mindfulness as a tool to alleviate stress, our comprehension will 
only need to go as far as what helps that to happen. If however we are 
aiming for Nirvana our comprehension will need to go much further (be 
much broader), ultimately as far as asammoha sampajana - complete 
non-delusion (the broadest perspective possible.) So another way of 
discriminating between various contexts is by identifying the level of 
sampajana required with that context. 
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The satipatthanas as four 'domains' 

Why did the Buddha talk about mindfulness in terms of the four 
satipatthanasl He clearly comprehended them in terms of four domains 
(Fig. 5) to be differentiated between. Remember the importance of 
'contemplating the body in the body (and not in feelings)' Remembering 
that would involve clearly comprehending what domain is body and what 
feeling. We have to comprehend what domain we are in with precision. 
We contemplate the body in the body - kaye kayanupassi (this phrase is 
alternately translated 'contemplate the body in and of itself,') contemplate 
feelings in feelings - vedanasu vedananupassi, and so on. We don't just 
have ideas in the mind about the body. That would be 'contemplate the 
body as an idea in the mind -dhammesu kayanupassi. We only live in 
the 'temple of ideas' when we are 'contemplating dhammas in the 
dhammas. When we are contemplating body we are in the 'temple of 
body,' when we are contemplating feelings we are in the 'temple of 
feelings,' and so on. The four foundations of mindfulness are best 
experienced within meditation where there is space to distinguish one 
domain or temple, such as the domain of 'feelings, from another, like 
'body' or 'ideas.' In fact in the 
Sutta the practice begins sitting 
in a meditation posture. And 
coming back repeatedly to 
meditation is how it is best 
known. 



I suggest that first we would see 
the difference between the 
domain of experience and the 
domain of response to 
experience. Then within these 
domains are the sub-domains of 
body and feelings in the case of 
experience, and of heart-mind 
and 'objects present in the mind' 
in the case of response to 
experience. 



Fig. 1 The Four Satipatthanas as Domains 
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Fig. 2 Comprehension of Suitabi IHry 

Having seen the four 
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aware of how whatever was 

going on in any domain would 
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domains. For instance, if one 

was looking to cultivate the state 

of mind of kindliness, what 
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ones bodily experience, feelings 

and the perspective among ones 

mental objects (Fig. 6.) It would 

be helped by a lack of 

distraction from bodily discomforts, an ethical sensitivity to the plight of 
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An alternative teaching on mindfulness - Sangharakshita's 'levels of 
awareness' 

My teacher Sangharakshita, who founded the Western Buddhist Order in 
1967, gave a series of lectures in the following year on the Buddha's 
Noble Eightfold Path, one of which he called 'Levels of Awareness: Right 
Mindfulness' . He explored Perfect Mindfulness not in the usual terms 
of the four foundations of mindfulness, but in terms of a teaching of his 
own he called the four 'levels of awareness,' sometimes called the four 
'dimensions of awareness.' These four 'levels' involve awareness of 
'Things,' awareness of 'Self:' including 'Body,' 'Feelings' and 'Thoughts,' 
awareness of 'Others,' and awareness of 'Reality.' When asked by one of 
his disciples 40 why he had chosen to discuss Perfect Mindfulness in 
terms of these levels' rather than in terms of the traditional four 
foundations of mindfulness he replied that the 'levels' included the 
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satipatthanas and so were more comprehensive. 'The two new elements 
as compared with the Four Foundations of Mindfulness are of course 
awareness of other people, and awareness of one's environment and 
awareness of nature. There are many passages in the Pali Canon, which 
go to show that those forms of mindfulness, though not actually 
enumerated in any formula, were certainly not to be neglected. For 
instance the monks were not allowed to travel from place to place in the 
rainy season because they might walk upon growing crops. This certainly 
suggests some kind of environmental awareness. Similarly, you can 
hardly behave skillfully or ethically towards other people, unless to begin 
with you are aware of other people, you are aware of them as sentient 
beings. So it is not that the Four Foundations of Mindfulness are 
excluded, it's more that they are incorporated into a more comprehensive, 
albeit not as a formulation, traditional formulation.' 41 Sangharakshita 

AD 

elaborates he considered it important to mention the new elements 
included in the 'dimensions of awareness' because in modern times we 
often lose an awareness of nature that traditionally might have been taken 
for granted. The Buddha and his disciples all lived in nature and would 
have been very aware of it. With regard to awareness of people, the 
Buddha speaks very clearly in terms of kalyana mitrata or spiritual 
friendship, but of course 'there cannot be any spiritual friendship unless 
there is awareness of the other person ...you have to see the other person 
as they are, not in terms, for instance of your own projections.' 
Sangharakshita sums up what he is doing in creating his four levels of 
awareness:' 'it is as though I am bringing into the framework of 
mindfulness or awareness certain things which were either taken for 
granted in the Buddha's day ...or which were referred to in other terms. 
In other words I am carrying on the process of systematization a bit 
further, that's all especially in view of our particular needs here and now, 
in the twentieth century in the West.' 

I think it is legitimate for a teacher to express a different emphasis when 
there is a clear need, as Sangharakshita has done. In fact his two 'new 



41 ibid. 

42 Sangharakshita. (1985) Noble Eightfold Path - Questions and Answers with Study 
Leaders 1985 (Downloadable pdf file pl53) Retrieved October 30, 2009, from 
FreeBuddhi staudi o . com web site : http : //freeBuddhi staudi o . com/texts/seminars 
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elements' can actually be subsumed under the four satipatthanas . 
Awareness of other people is clearly an aspect of the development of 
citta, where awareness fully envelops 'other people' as they are, as in the 
metta bhavana meditation practice. Similarly awareness of one's 
environment and of nature can be subsumed under the development of the 
body satipatthana in its 'external body' aspect. But having said this it is 
still valid to 'extract' and emphasize those aspects of their respective 
satipatthanas when the need arises, as Sangharakshita has done. 
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Passion 



And as well as being invited to contemplate the four foundations of 
mindfulness, with clear comprehension, and mindfulness, the practitioner 
is also invited to do it 'with passion.' The Pali word is atapi which I have 
translated as 'passion.' It is usually translated 'ardent,' which means 
'characterized by warmth of feeling typically expressed in eager, zealous 
support of activity,' and also 'fiery, hot, shining, glowing.' It is clear the 
Buddha is saying the practitioner needs to have a warm emotional 
engagement with their practice of mindfulness of the satipatthanas . 

Mindfulness is not that often associated with passion, more with objective 
detachment.. It fact passion is commonly associated with pursuing 
sensory experience, even with having an obsession for it. But in the Sutta 
the Buddha mentions worldly and spiritual feeling: samisa and niramisa 
vedana or spiritual feeling. And this delineation reflects the fact that not 
all passion is a passion for worldly things. 



Refinement of Emotion 

Essentially passion here is a passion for mindfully and with clear 
comprehension contemplating the four foundations of mindfulness. We 
do this because we see them as what is important, but what about if we 
don't see them as important. We may need some encouragement to see 
them as important. To move our passion from worldly things onto more 
'wholesome' objects, we need something attractive as an impetus. So we 
gradually lure our emotions in more poetic directions. We do this is in 
meditations like the metta bhavana meditation, and also through culture 
and the arts. This stops our practice being rather dry and analytical, 
which when it becomes like that is not really looking after our feeling 
side. In fact it is a wrong view to think that we can just switch off our 
passion, and then it just doesn't go anywhere, as if passion is not 
important. We need to cultivate passion as well as clarity of 
comprehension, and mindfulness and we need to spread all of this over 
what is really important. 
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So when I first thought about the Satipatthana Sutta, and I noticed that it 
said in the main phrase: with mindfuln cc and p cont bb, my first response 
was, knowing the frequent emphasis on renunciation in traditional 
Buddhism and how there is often talk about extinguishing the passions, 
that this was a bit confusing really. Except in terms of thinking about 
being enthusiastic about practice, about being passionate about ones 
practice, but again, often when people talk about passion for practice that 
can often be a form of craving, they want to jump over the actual practice 
and just get somewhere as quickly as possible. So again that form of 
passion is a bit tainted really. So passion that is a passion for objects of 
the senses, passion that is tied up with craving, even passion for violence, 
passion for having ones way, these are all defiled they are tainted with the 
klesas. 

Maybe there is a more gentle kind of passion, that isn't so tied up in 
personal gain or gratification; that has as its object a goal that is maybe 
more noble and also generally other regarding. And that one might more 
generally associate with the heart. So one doesn't just pursue Buddhism 
with the intellect, one doesn't just approach life analytically, but ones 
emotions need to be involved in some way, and one isn't just cutting 
oneself off from what might be unskillful, but one is also trying to engage 
the heart with what is more skillful. But what is implied here is a clear 
differentiation between what is skillful and what is unskillful. And this is 
provided by clear comprehension, particularly clear comprehension of 
domain. So what we put our energy into need to be appropriate, or what 
we focus on needs to be something that is actually going to bring benefit 
to the world. 

And in the practice of the four foundations of mindfulness there is this 
sense of withdrawal from the world, as when the practitioner goes and 
sits under a tree in meditation posture. So they are ceasing to rely on 
satisfaction from external things, and are turning more internally into an 
internal world, and in the scriptures this is talked about in terms of the 
pleasures of renunciation (then that bit that was in the book before about 
the dhyanas) So it is as if there is a kind of aesthetic path, that is 
independent of the external world of the senses and also is independent of 
the demands of the ego or appropriating self. And this kind of passion 
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has a different quality to it. In a way it has a quality that is informed 
more by reflection. For instance when we reflect on the common 
experience of living beings in that they all have a common desire for 
freedom from suffering and for fulfillment in their lives, on some level or 
other. So if we really take this on board, if we are really convinced by 
this reflection, then our passion is subtly invoked or aroused along the 
lines of that reflection. So that when we come across the manifestation of 
living beings in the world, that we are much more likely to have some 
passion for their plight. And this is the basis for the metta bhavana 
meditation. And also if we reflect on the negative consequences of, when 
we become painfully aware in some way of our lack of awareness in 
some area, and when we see that that has a destructive consequence, for 
ourselves or others, then it is natural that we feel some passion for 
overcoming that unawareness in the future. So in quite a natural way, 
based in awareness itself rather than in some external imperative or set of 
shoulds, this just happens naturally, if we actually realize that that 
reflection is a genuine reflection we are actually having, then there is a 
shift from passion for the sensory objects of the world, from attachments 
to a sense of self and this does begin to shift over towards a passion for 
objects of attention that are in some way higher or are in some way more 
refined or that contain more genuine value. So in this way we could say 
that the reference to passion in the phrase xxx means the positive 
emotional counterpart to awareness and understanding, is also a part of 
the path of mindfulness. And we could say that this emotional 
counterpart is developed in a number of ways and that one important way 
of developing it is through appreciation of beauty, and aesthetic 
sensibility, a poetic sensibility even. And in the thinking of Socrates you 
get the notion of thymos, which is like the heart, particularly it is like the 
warrior's heart that is passionate about maintaining a sense of justice or 
something, about maintaining the highest vision I suppose. And often is 
associated with getting angry about things not going xxx, but there is a 
kind of passion there that is directed towards or in service of higher 
ideals. And I think this same kind of energy is represented by the fierce 
'Kamakura' figures that often adorn the entrances to temples in Japan. 
And also in the person of the bodhisattva Vajrapani, who represents 
viriya, and a kind of powerful passionate energy in the direction of the 
good. And it is this kind of energy that helps build up the positive 
conditions for spiritual practice. So it is this kind of passion that tries to 
resist the pull of the more sensual kind of passion. 
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Magic 



But how is that passion cultivated? 

The same substantial energy that often goes into needs to be harnessed in 
the cultivation of the four foundations of mindfulness. 
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Conditionality 



I talked about the Buddha's experience of complete non-delusion, and 
how this perspective 'cascaded down' to a clear comprehension of 
domain, suitability and purpose. The Buddha's insight is often expressed 
that he saw the truth about conditionality. Conditionality (Pali: Praticca 
Samutpada, Sanskrit: Pratitya Samutpada) is also called a number of 
things: Conditioned Coproduction, Dependent Origination, and 
Dependent Arising. It is the basic conceptual world view, the 'bottom 
line' conceptual system of Buddhism, and it states that everything arises 
in dependence on conditions. The Buddha-to-be Siddhartha set out to 
solve the problems of human suffering: old age, sickness and death. 
Conditioned Coproduction represents a conceptual expression of his 
eventual insight into those problems. He saw that every difficulty in 
human existence, and all its joys and benefits, arose through conditions. 
That nothing stood apart and independent from conditions. At its 
simplest, this teaching is summed up by the wellknown four line formula: 

This being, that becomes, 
From the arising of this, that arises. 
This not being, that does not become, 
From the cessation of this, that ceases. 



The formula expresses Conditioned Coproduction at its most basic level. 
The same teaching was later applied in elaborate iconographic systems 
such as the twelve links {nidanas) in the chain of causality in the outer 
rim of the Wheel of Life. In Theravada Buddhist circles, Conditioned 
Coproduction is seen as limited to these twelve links, but the twelve 
nidanas are only an example of the more basic principle expressed in the 
four line formula. Conditionality is in fact universally applicable, it 
applies to the whole of 'Conditioned Existence' or Samsara. It applies in 
the case of cosmology. 
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Galaxies arise due to the presence of conditions such as gravity, matter 
and radiation. 
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Conditionality applies in the case of biology. A number of conditions are 
required for plant growth to occur, among them sunshine, nutrients in the 
soil and the presence of a seed. 




Conditionality applies in the case of psychology. The Cognitive Model 
of Cognitive Therapy expresses how a persons' behaviour, physical 
reactions, thoughts, moods and environment condition each other. 
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Conditionality applies in the case of ethics. 

Whether benefit or harm happens to the recipient of an action depends on 
such as the intention of the perpetrator, their state of mind and the 
situation itself 
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Conditionality in fact is a universal principle. 




Conditionality - The Twelve Links, Karma and Karma-Vipaka 

The symbolic image of the Wheel of Life features the twelve links or 
nidanas on its outer rim. These links are traditionally said to take place 
over three lives 43 : past, present and future (Fig. 16), although logically it 
must be the case that every link must be present in this life: if we take any 
link such as feeling, we will have experienced it in the past, experience it 
in the present, and will experience it in the future. This is how any nidana 
can be present in any timezone. 



43 In Theravada Buddhism it is almost universally accepted that the links take place 
over three lives, although there is an occasional dissenting voice. The Theravada 
monk Nanavira, argues in xxxxx that the twelve links exist in the present life. 
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In the view of Conditioned Coproduction 
spread over three lives, there are two 
nidanas in the past life: ignorance and 
karma formations (Fig. 17). These are the 
responses we had in the past to previous 
experience - how we assessed that 
experience and the kind of life we 
constructed. These have set up particular 
conditions for our present life 
dispositions that will tend to carry on. 
Then in the present (Fig. 18) we experience 
the fruits of that karma {karma vipaka), 
manifesting in the subsequent five links: 
consciousness through to feeling. Namely 
we are born with a certain type of 
consciousness in a particular body that is 
in contact in a particular way with a world 
of sense and that generates a certain set of 
feelings. 

In the present moment we respond to that 
experience: either creatively with 
awareness, acceptance, and positive 
emotion, in which we loosen ourselves 
from the wheel; or reactively with craving, 
hatred and delusion, with which we tie 
ourselves to it (Fig. 19.) 



Whatever we do in terms of our response 

- our karma, or action - sets up conditions 

for experience - either our own experience or that of others 

(Fig. 20). That is we experience karma vipaka in the future. 




Fkj-2c The Twelve Links - Present Life (karma) 
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Fig_2jd The Twelve Links - Future Lie (vipaka) 



in the future 



Experience and Response - The Two Basic Conditions 

This view of Conditioned Coproduction spread over three lives illustrates 
karma and rebirth. But we can take the fact that the twelve nidanas are 
divided into karma and karma vipaka to be broadly indicative of two 
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basic conditions within conditionality: the condition of having experience 
(vipaka), and the condition of responding to experience (karma). 



Having Experience 

Though other factors may be present what we experience will tend to 
influence or condition how we respond. In Figs. 17 - 20; this process 
happens twice (Fig. 21): 

* Experience in the present (links 
3-7) influences response in the 
present 

(links 8-10) -for instance an 
experience of pleasure (7) from an 
object conditions craving (8) and 
grasping (9) it. 

* Experience in the future (links 
11-12) of birth (11) and death (12) 
influences further future responses, 
-in the absence of an insightful 
perspective on birth and death 
those experiences will tend to 

condition ignorance (1) rather than wisdom and karmic tendencies, 
ways of action (2) based on that ignorance. 




Rg_3fa Experience ooncftnnirig response 



Responding to Experience 

But also how we respond will tend to 
influence experience. In Figs. 17 - 
20 this process also happens twice 
(Fig. 22): 

* Responses in the past (links 1-2) 
influence present experience (links 
3-7). - we reap our previous karma 
in the kind of mental and bodily 
experience we have. 

* Responses in the present (links 
8-10) influence our experience in 
the future (links 11-12). -we set up 
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karma vipaka in the future through our actions in the present. 



The Four Foundations as Experience and Response 

We can, because of the universality of the four line formula, extend 
Conditionality to the Four Foundations of Mindfulness, and within the 
four see where each fits in terms of being a part of experience or 
response. I propose that kaya and vedana constitute different aspects of 
experience, and citta and dhammas constitute different aspects of 
response to experience. To reinforce this, among the twelve links the fifth 
is 'the psychophysical organism,' number six is 'contact' between it and 
the world, and number seven is 'feeling.' All these - which notably 
include the physical body and feelings - are vipaka, which I am calling 
experience. Then, link number eight is 'craving,' which is mentioned as a 
mental state - an aspect of citta - in the Satipatthana Sutta, and link 
number one is 'ignorance,' which is an unenlightened perspective 
composed of mental objects, and link responses to experience; either 
aspects of number nine is 'grasping,' which is partly associated with 
grasping views. All these are citta, or agglomerations of dhammas. 
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The Interactions among the Satipatthanas 

The conditional relationships between the four foundations of 
mindfulness, and the processes associated with them, can be seen in the 
following table. 



Intorattioit Iwtwoon th* Satipattrumas irrt AssotiMoil Di*tK»s 

Experience co-arising wit It experience 




BODY 



FEELING 



SENSATION 



e.g.ehronie pain 



FEELING 



BODY 



EXPRESSION 



e.g. laughing aid crying 



Respoitsee eo-a rising with response 






MENTAL OBJECTS HEART-MIND 


THOUGHT 


mental content gives rise to 
process of thinking 


HEART-MIND MENTAL OBJECTS 


REFLECTION 


refleoti ng on states of mind 
affects mental contents ,' views 



Experience conditioning 


ii. : poitse 






BODY 


HEART-MIND 


AWARENESS 


body awareness aids aware, 
calm, concentrated state of mind 


BODY 


MENTAL OBJECTS 


IDENTITY- INSIGHT 


views emerge from experience of 
tangible in self and world 


FEELING 


HEART-MIND 


EMOTION 


heart-mind is moulded by feeling 


PEELING 


MENTAL OBJECTS 


ACCEPTANCE 


accepting experience forces 
change in views about world 



Response conditioning experience 






HEART-MIND 


BODY 


MANIFESTATION 


state of mi ntf manifests in tension 
or relaxation in body 


HEART-MIND 


FEELING 


(UN 1 ETHICAL 
SENSITIVITY 


ethical state of mind leads to pain 
of regret when harm is done 


MENTAL OBJECTS 


BODY 


PRACTICAL WISDOM 


eg. guided relaxation or 
Alexander Technique 


MENTAL OBJECTS 


FEELING 


MOOD 


identical to process in cognitive 
therapy, thoughts affect mood 
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awareness of mental states 
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awareness of feeling 
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awareness of body 



The Four Foundations 'Sequence' 

The four foundations of mindfulness are expounded linearly in the 

Satipatthana Sutta in a sequence beginning with body, implying that one 

develops the body satipatthana first, and on that basis, establishes the 

second satipatthana, feeling, and so on (Fig. 24). There is value in 

considering this linear approach, in that by first developing ones bodily 

awareness, one enters into 

relationship with ones present 

moment experience, and from 

there is better able to grasp the 

other foundations. When one 

sets up ones meditation practice 

it is by following the linear 

sequence in Fig 24. But as we 

have just seen in the previous 

chart, each satipatthana acts as a 

foundation for the others, and so 

the linear sequence is, although 

properly considered the primary 

sequence, not the only one 

possible. For instance in practice 

a range of other sequences can occur, an example being in Fig.25. By 

establishing awareness of the objects present in the mind - i.e. by 

establishing a clear perspective on the different satipatthana 'domains' - 

we will be clearer about why it is important to be aware of feeling. 

Having taken that truth on board we 
will be motivated to establish the 
feeling satipatthana. Thus 

established, the stability achieved in 
our awareness of feeling supports us 
in being aware of body, and in turn 
the groundedness gained there 
supports a steadiness and 
concentration of mind. As in this 
example, any satipatthana can 
function as a foundation for any of 
the others. When one satipatthana is 
established, it has a positive 
conditioning effect on the 
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establishment of each of the other satipatthanas. 

This brings us to an important point concerning Conditionality in general, 
and among the satipatthanas in particular. The Buddha's clear 
comprehension of suitability - it being important to recognize what the 
supportive conditions are in developing awareness of a 'domain' - when 
applied to a 'web' of conditions - as the satipatthanas are - has a certain 
consequence. It means that to be truly developed, the whole 'web' of 
conditions - in this case the 'web' of the four satipatthanas - has to be 
'brought up together.' This is why Mindfulness - the 'overseeing' spiritual 
faculty rather than the mental state - is important for the attainment of 
indriyasamatta, the equalization of the faculties. It oversees the balanced 
development of the spiritual faculties. And here it oversees the balanced 
development of the four satipatthanas. Any weakness in either 'web' is to 
the detriment of the ultimate Buddhist aim of Nirvana: we cannot attain 
Nirvana unless all four satipatthanas are fully developed. 
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The Satipatthana model 



The Satipatthana model and Its Development 

If we take the idea of the four satipatthanas being in a 'web' of conditions 
seriously, the question arises as to how to represent them. In my research 
I came across a model used in Cognitive Therapy, which expresses such a 
'web' of conditions. For present purposes I will call it the "Cognitive 
Model'. Christine Padesky and Kathleen Mooney originally created the 
model in 1986 44 . It was published in the bestselling CBT workbook 
'Mind over Mood.' 



Tito Cognitive Model 



. ,. ., , , . Five aspects otyour life experiences 

When people See a therapist t19aOCenlaifcrCoyiilnaThBiaw.NBwpaitBBach.CA. 

about problems, the first thing 

the therapist does is to 

encourage understanding the 

problems. The therapist asks 

questions about the five aspects 

of life shown in Figure 1.1: 

thoughts (beliefs, images, 

memories), moods, behaviours, 

physical reactions, and 

environment (past and present). 

Notice that the five areas are 

interconnected. The connecting lines show that each different aspect of a 

person's life influence all the others. For example, changes in our 

behaviour influence how we think and also how we feel (both physically 

and emotionally). Behaviour changes can also change our environment. 

Likewise, changes in our thinking affect our behaviour, mood, physical 

reactions, and can lead to changes in our social environment. 

Understanding how these five parts of our lives interact can help us 

understand our problems.' 45 




I asked Christine Padesky about the origin of the models development 



44 Padesky, C.A. & Mooney, K.A. (1990). Presenting the cognitive model to clients. 
International Cognitive Therapy 'Newsletter, 6, 13-14. 

45 Greenberger, D. & Padesky, C.A (1995). Mind over mood: change how you feel by 
changing how you think. New York: Guilford. p4 
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"We developed it from our understanding of cognitive therapy 
blended with our view that human experience is always interactive 
with the environments in which we live. Today we would refer to it 
as a biopsychosocial model for understanding human experience. Its 
strength for use in therapy is that it is descriptive, captures 
interactions between different aspects of experience, and does not 
take a stance regarding which must come first: the thought or the 
mood or the behaviour or the environmental event or the biological 
response. Sometimes all happen simultaneously, other times one 
experience leads to another." 

The 'cognitive model' is clearly illustrative of Conditioned Coproduction. 
Neither do Buddhists, in considering phenomena, 'take a stance' as to 
which conditions - in the web of phenomena - come first. I was struck by 
the similarity between the 'aspects of life' in the 'cognitive model' and the 
four satipatthanas . In my thinking I therefore substituted the 
satipatthanas for the 'life aspects' and by that action created a new model 
I am calling the Satipatthana model. The history of its development is 
outlined here. 

My History and the 'Cognitive Model' 

In showing how I developed the Satipatthana model, it is helpful to 
acknowledge the history of my involvement with cognitive psychology 
and the cognitive model. I first came across cognitive psychology in the 
late 90s because of a colleague in the Western Buddhist Order, Prasadu. 
He was director of psychology at a health service Trust in the United 
Kingdom. As members of the WBO we used to meet regularly as a peer 
group, and in one of our meetings Prasadu presented some of the theory 
behind cognitive psychology. I remember him quipping to the group: 
"Does this seem familiar?" The notion of a core belief underlying and 
affecting everything we did was similar to the Buddhist perspective on 
'views:' that views are often deeply and often unconsciously held, 
ubiquitous, and difficult to change. 

I had a great deal of respect for Prasadu and his presentation led to my 
first seeds of curiosity in cognitive psychology. Prasadu also acted as a 
friend, and used some of the techniques of cognitive therapy to help me in 
dealing with various anxieties I experienced in sessions over the phone. I 
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had some formal sessions with him around 2002, where I was introduced 
to the book 'Mind Over Mood'. I began productively using the 'Thought 
Record'. When I saw the 'cognitive model' in 'Mind over Mood' a lot of 
what Prasadu had said clicked into a coherent framework. I better 
understood why what he had been encouraging me to do had worked. 
Then when, in 2003, having always dreamt that one day I would write a 
book (or come up with some earth shattering theory), and with some 
financial support from friends and family, I began writing one, at a 
certain stage I wanted to include the helpful insights from the cognitive 
model. I had originally began a book on ritual, for which I was best 
known, but being a physics graduate with a mindset towards 'grand 
unified theory' I broadened the work to be about mindfulness. 

The obvious teaching to hang my book around was the four foundations 
of mindfulness. Translations and commentaries on the four foundations 
of mindfulness were often abstruse (some even seemed like guesswork), 
and this was part of my motivation for writing on them. Buddhism being 
2500 years old, with at one time great scholastic universities serving 
10,000 scholar monks, and, in the Abhidharma, highly technical 
teachings about the mind and mental states, I think there has been time 
for some of its teachings to become over-elaborate and difficult to pick 
through for the essentials. Modern Science may well have such a fate in 
2000 years time. Buddhism on one level is very clear and simple: 
practice ethics, non-harm, and awareness; deepen that through 
meditation; and try to develop wisdom. But its literature is vast, and 
exactly what some of its more detailed teachings mean in some cases 
needs to be unravelled. This is what I felt facing the satipatthanas . But I 
also found the cognitive model to be very simple and clear. One day I 
thought - "I wonder what will happen if I use shape of the cognitive 
model and substitute for its elements (moods, thoughts, etc.) the four 
satipatthanas" 

Traditional Buddhism, as far as I am aware, does not mention the four 
satipatthanas conditioning each other. The Satipatthana Sutta 
enumerates them in a linear sequence: body, feeling, heart / state of mind, 
and mental objects. First it says be aware of body, then feeling, and so 
on. Conditionality though is well understood to be the central mechanism 
of how things in the universe work. It is well understood for instance 
how in meditation practice one uses a calm body to help calm the mind 
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down. So conditionality 

between the satipatthanas is in 

fact implicit, even though it 

does not seem to have been 

explicitly explored. There is 

also very little tradition of 

diagrammatic visual 

representation in Buddhism 

(what is really needed to 

represent conditionality well), 

diagrams, mind-maps and so 

on, being a relatively modern 

phenomenon; Lama Govinda, 

the late twentieth century 

german 'tibetologist' and authority on Buddhist ritual, being a user of 

diagrams in his books, but not many others have. 

Having decided to substitute the four satipatthanas for the life aspects' in 
the cognitive model, I sat with that a while. Although some also looked 
rather different from each other, others clearly resembled each other. I 
didn't think it was good to 'run them together' in a forced way, so over 
time just sat with the similarities and differences. After a while I realized 
I needed to create a model distinct from the cognitive models. I therefore 
called mine the Satipatthana model. 
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Clarifying over time what the satipatthanas were, and looking at them in 
this way has been revealing; a number of Buddhist teachings seem to fit 
well into the model. For instance among the traditional Buddhist 
teachings on feeling, there do seem to be three different 'modes' of feeling 
respectively conditioned by body, heart or state of mind, and objects 
present in the mind; namely physical feeling, feeling conditioned by a 
persons ethics or lack of them, and mood or abstract feeling (based on 
cognitions). In comparing the two models, the body satipatthana 
correlates with physical reactions (or biology in an earlier model). The 
feeling satipatthana corresponds with mood, except it also includes 
physical and un /ethically conditioned feeling. The 'objects present in 
the mind' satipatthana is similar to thought in that mental objects are 
often assessments or views about our perceptions. The final pairing on the 
face of it has the least resemblance or correlation: behaviours with the 
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satipatthana Citta (heart -mind or state of mind or attitude). Although if 
we see Citta as the response of our mind to our experience, it is behaviour 
if behaviour includes the behaviour of the mind: actions in Buddhism 
being of three types: bodily, verbal and mental. Activity starts in the 
mind and then expresses itself bodily and verbally. So really all action 
(karma) includes mental action. Citta is the realm of ethics in Buddhism 
where actions are either skillful (and leading to a beneficial result) or 
unskilful (and leading to a harmful result.) With 'behaviour' in the 
cognitive model there is an implied link to Buddhist ethics in what one is 
always interested in with behaviour is a beneficial result. So in a certain 
sense 'behaviour' is not that dissimilar to the heart satipatthana as both 
are concerned with action and whether it has a beneficial effect. 

A further question arose for me as to why how come the 'elements' in the 
two models are so similar? One theory I am exploring is that the 
'elements' are associated with innate universal human faculties; 'faculty' 
coming from a root meaning 'ease' - as in 'facility' - so the human 
faculties are certain 'fluid modes' within which humans easily operate. 
Humans have in this regard the following 'facilities': a physical aspect, a 
sensitivity to feeling, a facility for action and expression, and a facility for 
assessment, all of which have been fashioned in the process of biological, 
social, and mental evolution. Aristotle was the Greek philosopher who 
brought the notion of faculties to the fore, and for better or worse began 
the conscious process of dividing up the human being. Perhaps some of 
the important work needed today is to bring more understanding of how 
these faculties work together, and the Satipatthana model is a step in that 
direction. These connections and this model will be practically explored 
in Part 2. 
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Part 2 



Mindfulness in Practice 
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Body 



Mindfulness of Body 46 

Breathing 

'In order to mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate body, 
they set up mindfulness before them, of their body and physical 
environment . They select a suitable place within that environment 
for meditation, in a forest or at the root of a tree, an empty place, 
and there they set up their meditation posture, sitting cross-legged 
and holding the body erect 47 . ' 

'With mindfulness of body and environment established, they choose 
to place their attention on the detail of their breathing, on whether 
they are breathing in or out. ' 

'The direction of their breath being established, they choose to 
place their attention on the greater detail of the length of each 
breath. ' 

'They mindfully, passionately and correctly observe when they are 
breathing in, and likewise when they are breathing out. ' 

'They mindfully, passionately and correctly observe when they are 
breathing a long breath, and likewise when they are breathing a 
short breath. ' 



46 What is 'body'? The commentaries indicate that 'body' is 'affected by the weather' 
and so on. In other words it is experiential. But the text also talks about 
'contemplating body internally and externally'. So I don't think 'body' just means 'the 
physical body'. It is obvious we also need to take the physical environment into 
account. We do this when we choose a place to meditate, but also when we take care 
how we look after our body as we go about in the world. It is fair to assume then that 
'mindfulness of body' includes mindfulness of our physical body, but also 
mindfulness of our tactile environment. 

47 And also applying everything they know that is helpful in terms of a supportive 
meditation posture. 
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'The length of their breath being established, they access their 
bodily experience in the present moment, in the time-frame in which 
it exists, enveloping their whole body with mindfulness . ' 

'Conscious of breathing in or breathing out, they are conscious of 
all of their body experience, and the state it is in, in the present 
moment. ' 

'The state of their body being established, they consciously act 
where necessary to change their bodily experience, and just as 
relaxation is like the unfurling of a fist, they apply the conditions 
that calm their bodily processes. ' 



'Conscious of breathing in or breathing out, they calm their bodily 
processes 49 . 
Like a skilled craftsman attending closely to detail, they know how 



to craft their body to be a vehicle supportive of mindfulness 



50 



'They proceed, mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplating 
body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 51 in the sense 



48 If body exists in the present moment there needs to be a way to help access it. 
When you 'know that you know' the detail of the breath you at least know your 
attention is in the present moment, and that is necessary before you can experience the 
body there. 

49 They establish samattha. I am assuming that 'calming' includes generating vitality 
along with relaxation in the context of postural integrity. 

50 Although in the Sutta the analogy is used between the skilled turner of a lathe 
knowing which 'turn' he is making and the practitioner knowing what the length of 
their breath is, each is also making something. The practitioner is 'making' a calm 
body that is a vehicle for samattha in the mind. 

51 This is the 'internal, external, internal and external' part of the satipatthana refrain - 
see footnote 2. The original text has 'the practitioner contemplates the body 
internally, externally and both internally and externally.' I propose there needs to be a 
solid reason why this phrase is repeated as part of a 'summing up' in each section. 
With each foundation there are necessary distinctions to be made and these I think can 
satisfactorily account for the section that includes 'internal and 'external'. For instance 
to work on calming ones body it is necessary to distinguish between the aspect of 
bodily experience that is ones body (which one has direct control over) and the aspect 
that is the external world (which one hasn't direct control over but has to work 
within). Similarly with feelings, one has influence over certain feelings (e.g. one has 
influence over how one thinks about life which influences ones mood). Those 
feelings need to be distinguished from other types of feeling over which one hasn't 
much direct influence (e.g. physical pain due to an injury). It makes sense to see the 
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of being under their control, and of that body which is external in 
the sense of not being under their control, and they correctly 
contemplate the relationship between the two through the knowledge 
of which they can navigate a calm body through the world . 

They proceed, correctly determining the factors that support 
mindfulness of the body, and correctly determining the factors that 
work against mindfulness of the body, and the combined effect of 
every factor on mindfulness of the body . Alternatively they 
proceed, weighing their attention to mindfulness of the body with 
their attention to mindfulness of other conditions, so that it is 
supportive of overall knowledge and awareness . In this way the 
practitioner leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the 
world. ' 

Bodily Position 54 



first type as 'feelings that are contemplated internally' and the second type as 'feelings 
that are contemplated externally.' Likewise with mental states it is necessary to know 
those mental states it is appropriate to take responsibility for (namely ones own, 
which should be seen as 'internal') and those it is not appropriate to take responsibility 
for (such as other peoples', which should be seen as 'external'). In every satipatthana 
valuable information is gained by working mindfully at the boundary between these 
'internal' and 'external' aspects (e.g. with mindfully changing any physical discomfort 
that you can change but also accepting what you cannot change.) 

52 Such as interest, clarity, positivity and their opposites - the other satipatthanas. 

53 The original text has: 'Or else, mindfulness that "there is body" is present in them 
just to the extent necessary for knowledge and awareness.' One applies mindfulness 
of body just to the extent necessary for knowledge and awareness. This implies it is 
possible to 'overdo' mindfulness of body. How does this fit in with Bhante's comment 
that with mindfulness (as the fifth spiritual faculty) there is 'no danger of getting 
caught up in an unbalanced enthusiasm for it' (Wisdom beyond Words pi 56.) I think 
mindfulness the spiritual faculty corresponds to 'knowledge and awareness', which we 
could call overall mindfulness as opposed to mindfulness of individual foundations 
such as body or feeling. These may be 'overdone' or neglected in relation to each 
other. As for instance when we are in a state of anxiety and are very aware of our 
feelings but find it hard to cope because we are not grounded in our body 

54 The practice of mindfulness of breathing while sitting in meditation posture is the 
least complex situation in which to generate mindfulness of body. It is therefore the 
best conditions in which to set about establishing it. From that basis we can then 
move on to more and more complex situations while trying to maintain mindfulness 
of body. I think the successive sections of the 'body' section of the Sutta: bodily 
position, full attention to the body, and so on, successively represent increasingly 
complex situations in which to maintain mindfulness of body. For instance with 
'attention to bodily parts' it is likely that uncomfortable feelings such as revulsion may 
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'When the practitioner is not meditating on the breath but is moving 
about in the world, they maintain mindfulness of the body by 
attending to the detail of their bodily position as experienced in the 
present moment. When they are walking, they clearly know they are 
walking. When they are standing, they clearly know they are 
standing. When they are sitting, they clearly know they are sitting. 
When they are lying down, they clearly know they are lying down. 
Likewise they proceed in this way when in any bodily position. And 
as in sitting meditation they continue to bring mindfulness to their 
whole body in the present moment, and as relaxation can be seen as 
the simple unfurling of a fist, they look for and apply conditions in 
the moment that calm the body down 55 . ' 

'They proceed in this way, mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 
in the sense of being under their control, and of that body which is 
external in the sense of not being under their control, and they 
correctly contemplate the relationship between the two through the 
knowledge of which they can navigate a calm body through the 
world . They proceed, correctly determining the factors that support 
mindfulness of the body, and correctly determining the factors that 
work against mindfulness of the body, and the combined effect of 
every factor on mindfulness of the body. Alternatively they proceed, 
weighing their attention to mindfulness of the body with their 
attention to mindfulness of other conditions, so that it is supportive 
of overall knowledge and awareness. In this way the practitioner 
leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the world. ' 



become involved and we will have to try to ground our awareness while these are 
going on. And in the final section, when we see or imagine a pile of dust where a 
person we have known has been, we are least likely to stay calm. These six sections 
of mindfulness of body I suggest represent the development and maintenance of 
samattha under increasing strong conditions for vipassana. They represent the 
systematic cultivation of samattha: to practice being calm under all circumstances, 
beginning with the simplest situation and extending to the most complex and 
challenging. 

55 1 have added this insert at the end of each of the 'body' sections even though it is not 
there in the text. It seems reasonable that if one concentrates on calming ones bodily 
processes while doing the mindfulness of breathing then one extends that into all 
'bodily' activity. In any of the six sections it is possible to get distracted from bodily 
awareness- into thoughts and feelings, possibly worry - but it is then always possible 
and indeed necessary to keep coming back to the body, physically let go and calm the 
body. 
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Full Attention to the Body 

'In the same way, when they are engaged in a range of activities, 
they consciously and correctly discern what they are doing. 
Whether they are moving forward, moving backward, looking 
forward, looking backward, bending, stretching, carrying objects, 
eating, drinking, chewing, savouring, going to the toilet, walking, 
standing still, falling asleep, waking up, speaking or staying silent, 
they consciously and correctly discern what they are doing. And as 
in sitting meditation they continue to bring mindfulness to their 
whole body in the present moment, and as relaxation can be seen as 
the simple unfurling of a fist, they look for and apply conditions in 
the moment that calm the body down . ' 



'They proceed in this way, mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 
in the sense of being under their control, and of that body which is 
external in the sense of not being under their control, and they 
correctly contemplate the relationship between the two through the 
knowledge of which they can navigate a calm body through the 
world . They proceed, correctly determining the factors that support 
mindfulness of the body, and correctly determining the factors that 
work against mindfulness of the body, and the combined effect of 
every factor on mindfulness of the body. Alternatively they proceed, 
weighing their attention to mindfulness of the body with their 
attention to mindfulness of other conditions, so that it is supportive 
of overall knowledge and awareness. In this way the practitioner 
leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the world. ' 

Attention to Bodily Parts 

'In the same way, the practitioner reviews all the parts of their body 
from the crown of their head to the soles of their feet along with its 
manifold impurities. They mindfully observe ?Here are head-hairs, 
body hairs, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bone, bone-marrow, 
kidneys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, mesentery, bowels, 
stomach, excrement, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, 
tallow, saliva, snot, synovic fluid, urine? just as if they were a 
person with good eyesight looking into a bag full of various kinds of 
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grains and correctly identifying ?Here is hill-rice, paddy, green 
gram, kidney beans, sesame, husked rice? And as in sitting 
meditation they continue to bring mindfulness to the whole body in 
the present moment, and as relaxation can be seen as the simple 
unfurling of a fist, they look for and apply conditions in the present 
moment that calm the body down . ' 

'They proceed in this way, mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 
in the sense of being under their control, and of that body which is 
external in the sense of not being under their control, and they 
correctly contemplate the relationship between the two through the 
knowledge of which they can navigate a calm body through the 
world . They proceed, correctly determining the factors that support 
mindfulness of the body, and correctly determining the factors that 
work against mindfulness of the body, and the combined effect of 
every factor on mindfulness of the body. Alternatively they proceed, 
weighing their attention to mindfulness of the body with their 
attention to mindfulness of other conditions, so that it is supportive 
of overall knowledge and awareness. In this way the practitioner 
leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the world. ' 

Attention to Material Elements 

'In the same way, the practitioner reviews their body, however it 
may be disposed, in terms of the elemental qualities, earth, water, 
fire and air. As if they were a skilled butcher who had just 
slaughtered a cow and was sitting at a crossroads with the carcass 
divided into portions, the practitioner reviews their body in terms of 
the elements, earth, water, fire and air? This body is composed of 
the earth element, the water element, the fire element and the air 
element? And as in sitting meditation they continue to bring 
mindfulness to their whole body in the present moment, and as 
relaxation can be seen as the simple unfurling of a fist, they look for 
and apply conditions in the present moment that calm the body 
down . ' 

'They proceed in this way mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 
in the sense of being under their control, and of that body which is 
external in the sense of not being under their control, and they 
correctly contemplate the relationship between the two through the 
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knowledge of which they can navigate a calm body through the 
world . They proceed, correctly determining the factors that support 
mindfulness of the body, and correctly determining the factors that 
work against mindfulness of the body, and the combined effect of 
every factor on mindfulness of the body. Alternatively they proceed, 
weighing their attention to mindfulness of the body with their 
attention to mindfulness of other conditions, so that it is supportive 
of overall knowledge and awareness. In this way the practitioner 
leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the world. ' 

Corpse Meditations 

'In the same way, the practitioner, if they were to see a human 
corpse thrown on the ground, left out in the open for a few days, 
which was bloated, discoloured and festering, looking at their own 
body they would correctly determine 'My body will become like that. 
It is not exempt from that fate. ' And as in sitting meditation they 
continue to bring mindfulness to their whole body in the present 
moment, and as relaxation can be seen as the simple unfurling of a 
fist, they look for and apply conditions in the present moment that 
calm the body down . ' 



'They proceed in this way mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 
in the sense of being under their control, and of that body which is 
external in the sense of not being under their control, and they 
correctly contemplate the relationship between the two through the 
knowledge of which they can navigate a calm body through the 
world . In this way the practitioner leaves behind their neurotic 
infatuations with the world. ' 

'In the same way, the practitioner, if they were to see a human 
corpse thrown on the ground, left out in the open, which had been 
eaten by crows, hawks, vultures, or by dogs or jackals or various 
other creatures, looking at their own body they would correctly 
determine 'My body will become like that. It is not exempt from that 
fate' And as in sitting meditation they continue to bring mindfulness 
to their whole body in the present moment, and as relaxation can be 
seen as the simple unfurling of a fist, they look for and apply 
conditions in the present moment that calm the body down . ' 
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'They proceed in this way mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 
in the sense of being under their control, and of that body which is 
external in the sense of not being under their control, and they 
correctly contemplate the relationship between the two through the 
knowledge of which they can navigate a calm body through the 
world . In this way the practitioner leaves behind their neurotic 
infatuations with the world. ' 

'In the same way, the practitioner, if they were to see thrown on the 
ground, left out in the open, a skeleton connected by sinews with 
flesh and blood on it, or a fleshless skeleton still connected by 
sinews and smeared with blood, or a skeleton with no flesh or blood 
left on it, or a random collection of bones lying on the ground, a 
hand bone here, a spine there, looking at their own body they would 
correctly determine ?My body will become like that. It is not exempt 
from that fate?' And as in sitting meditation they continue to bring 
mindfulness to their whole body in the present moment, and as 
relaxation can be seen as the simple unfurling of a fist, they look for 
and apply conditions in the present moment that calm the body 
down . ' 

'They proceed in this way mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 
in the sense of being under their control, and of that body which is 
external in the sense of not being under their control, and they 
correctly contemplate the relationship between the two through the 
knowledge of which they can navigate a calm body through the 
world . In this way the practitioner leaves behind their neurotic 
infatuations with the world. ' 

'In the same way, the practitioner, if they were to see thrown on the 
ground, left out in the open, whitened human bones, looking like 
shells, year-old bones piled up, bones rotting away to powder, 
looking at their own body they would correctly determine 'My body 
will become like that. It is not exempt from that fate.' And as in 
sitting meditation they continue to bring mindfulness to their whole 
body in the present moment, and as relaxation can be seen as the 
simple unfurling of a fist, they look for and apply conditions in the 
present moment that calm the body down . ' 
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'They proceed in this way mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating body. They are mindful of that body which is internal 
in the sense of being under their control, and of that body which is 
external in the sense of not being under their control, and they 
correctly contemplate the relationship between the two through the 
knowledge of which they can navigate a calm body through the 
world . They proceed, correctly determining the factors that support 
mindfulness of the body, and correctly determining the factors that 
work against mindfulness of the body, and the combined effect of 
every factor on mindfulness of the body. Alternatively they proceed, 
weighing their attention to mindfulness of the body with their 
attention to mindfulness of other conditions, so that it is supportive 
of overall knowledge and awareness. In this way the practitioner 
leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the world. This is how 
they proceed mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplating 
body. ' 
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fcfflfi KSB! 




Tangible Form 



t Kaya we could say is the tangible. 
we can touch in our experience. As body it is not matter, 
which is an abstract notion about what appears in 
experience, but it is that concrete experience itself. 

• Body can only be experienced in the present moment. 
If we are aware in detail right now of what our tangible 
experience is, then Kaya is a Satipatthana. But when we 
drift off into a vague idea of what our tangible experience 
is, then Kaya ceases to be a Satipatthana. Paying attention 
to a tangible object (like the breath or sensation in the 
body) helps develop this satipatthana. 



Contacting the Tangible 

When a Zen monk in black 
robes walks slowly down a 
gravel path practicing 
walking meditation, he is 
practicing being in touch 
with his experience. Because 
of his mindfulness he is 
more in touch with his 
experience than the Tokyo 
businessman rushing to his 
meeting. He feels the 
tangible experience of his 
body: the rocks pressing up 
through his sandals, his 
robes fluttering around him 
in the breeze. He is 
deliberately sensing whatever is tangible to him. He moves slowly. 
Moving slowly helps this sensing of the tangible because it cuts down the 
amount of input coming in . He can then sink into the experience of his 
body, and through that come into closer relationship with the world 
around him. If you were to ask anyone who has practiced walking 
meditation in this way, they will likely say how pleasurable they found it. 
When we feel more solid within ourselves, more present, more tangibly 
there, it is pleasant. We are used to being pulled this way and that by life. 
We get so used to it we forget how pleasant is the experience of being 
centred, and this centredness often comes from contact with the tangible. 
The monk walking along the path is centred in his physical experience. 
But anything that is tangible can centre or ground us. An elderly person, 
despite physical frailty, may experience a groundedness when they are 
visited by a large family they have created, especially when everyone is 
doing well. When they see tangible evidence of the effect their life has 
had. Being ethical can be grounding too, reassurance can come from 
seeing the tangible results of our actions. It somehow makes us feel safer. 
The monk, self possessed, is bringing peace and grace to the world. In 
control of himself, he can have confidence. We feel safe too when we 
know the people around us are reliable. All these are examples of 
tangibility. Tangible means that which can be touched. So the body frame 
of reference is about tangible contact with our physical body in the 
present moment but we might also see it as having a wider range 
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including anything tangible, anything that can bring a sense of safety 
because it can be touched. Anything reliable. We need this as human 
beings. We need samattha. Calm. Stability. Reassurance. We need 
foundations to build our lives on that are strong. It is interesting in this 
regard that the words touch and body have a range of meanings that go 
beyond the purely physical. For instance there is a body of knowledge, 
which is the knowledge accepted as truth at any particular time. As 
knowledge is added, the body of knowledge changes, but at any particular 
moment it is a particular concrete thing. We are touched when we are 
given a gift, or someone is nice to us. We could say we are touched 
because someone is being sensitive to the concrete reality of how we are, 
here and now. They have taken the trouble to be in touch with how we 
are really feeling. We can also be in touch with reality, in the sense of 
being sane. So there is something in the Buddha's instructions relating to 
body which is about coming into contact with the actual in the present 
moment. With what we can concretely say is true. That is, we have a 
particular experience - our foot is touching the ground. If we say - my 
foot is touching the ground when it is in fact touching the ground, then 
we are in touch with the body foundation. This has nothing to do with any 
metaphysical examination of the foot, that it is not in fact a foot but an 
impermanent entity arising on conditions - that is the fourth satipatthana 
perspective. Here we are just looking at the fact that we have a concrete 
experience of a foot. In fact in the way that we look at the foot we need 
samattha and vipassana, calm and insight, but here we are solely looking 
at the side that brings the calm. 

Slowing Down 

To come into the present moment we often need to slow down, as with 
the monk in the walking meditation. We are then able to weigh our 
experience. For a monk interested in assessing the 'safety' of his mental 
states, that weighing is aided by seeing tangible evidence in his body. In 
the film 'Stalker', the slow progress through "the Zone" is due to 
weighing the safety of each move. Stalker is making sure he is into 
contact with the tangible, and not the imagined, and that comes from 
awareness in the present moment. Is this way safe to go, now? "The 
Zone" being a landscape saturated with water where our heroes become 
soaked. In the same way we cannot get away from our physical 
experience, it soaks into us. It is unavoidable. The men can't avoid getting 
wet in "the Zone", and we can't avoid the "Body Zone". The treatise in 
the Satipatthana Sutta begins with the Buddha pointing out how the 
monk has to stay in touch with his body (and we could say more broadly, 
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the tangible) -bhikku kaye kayanupassi viharati the monk dwells 
contemplating the body in the body. Kaya is body. When one practices 
kayanupassana, contemplation of the body, one enters the "Body Zone". 
This is first satipatthana or foundation of mindfulness, or frame of 
reference, looking at the world from the reference point of tangible 
experience. One dwells in the tangible perspective. The Buddha is saying 
inhabit your body, inhabit the tangible, know what is affecting you. 
Know the concrete. Our physical body is concrete experience. To dwell 
in it is to come at the world through the sense of touch. A perspective 
(what we 'see through') helps us see how different things relate but this 
isn't so much a 'seeing' perspective as a 'touching' one. As far as the body 
is concerned we are primarily concerned with making our way through 
the world of touch, with navigating through the world of objects in the 
present moment. Touch can contribute to a changing perspective. The 
soft touch of our friends hand probably gives us a comforting perspective 
one minute, but later in life we may feel things are 'slipping through our 
fingers'. 

Kaya, Rupa and Matter 

Kaya is usually translated as 'body.' Buddhadasa Bhikkhu 56 has kaya as 
meaning 'group,' and says it can be applied to any collection of things. He 
says in the case of mindfulness of the body, kaya specifically means the 
groups of elements that are compounded together into a physical flesh- 
and-blood body. Perhaps compound is a good term for kaya, the body 
being compounded - made of separate elements. Kaya he says, can also 
mean a different group, like the elements that go to make the breath - the 
'breath-body. The physical body is one group of tangible elements then, 
and the breath is another. And both breath and body are concrete 
experiences. As Buddhism is not a philosophy dealing in abstractions, 
from its perspective we cannot really talk about 'matter' because matter is 
an abstract representation in the mind, of what is presented to the senses. 
What is presented to the senses is form or rupa. Herbert Guenther defines 
rupa as the 'objective constituent of the perceptual situation.' As we 
cannot say for certain there are objects beyond our perceptions of them, 
we cannot justifiably assert that rupa is matter. 

We can say we perceive something, but we don't always perceive things 
as they are. We often see, not always that consciously, what we want to 
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see. We see through a 'subjective' filter. But if we were able to see only 
what was truly there, then that perception would be rupa. It is the 
'objective constituent of the perceptual situation' because it is what would 
be left if we were able to purge the 'subjective constituent of the 
perceptual situation' from our perceptions. Rupa is like the 'shape' that 
appears within each of our senses. Kay a in the same way isn't our 
physical body, but the objective constituent of what appears to be our 
body, as perceived through our touch sense. 'Form' we experience 
through our senses: through sights, sounds, smells, and also in the mind: 
through ideas, thoughts, and mental constructions - forms appearing 
within in the mind sense. Rupa as the 'objective constituent of the 
perceptual situation,' is what would be in our experience were we able to 
see it clearly enough, but among those 'constituents' might be intangibles 
like ideas, emotions or feelings, as well as tangibles like the body. So 
Kay a is the tangible component of Rupa. 

Body, 'Internal' and 'External' 

In the Sutta, the practitioner 'contemplates, with mindfulness, clear 
comprehension, and passion, body internally, externally, and both 
internally and externally.' I take this to mean they come into contact with 
the tangible in their experience firstly in terms of being objective about 
their physical body - this is body 'internally.' Tangible form only exists in 
present moment experience, so they try to stay objectively with the 
tangible experience of their physical body in the present moment as it 
happens - the only place the tangible can be experienced. This puts them 
on safe ground as far as awareness of their physical body goes, because 
they are responding to the actual state of their physical body not to an 
imagined state of it. It seems important to make the distinction - as the 
Buddha does - between experiences of tangible form over which we have 
direct influence over - the physical body, and those we don't. Those we 
don't - such as the objects in our environment - we have to just 'receive' as 
experience. We can change the form of our physical body - as when we 
relax tension - but we can't change the form of what's 'out there,' except 
perhaps through the intervention of our physical body (as when we give a 
massage or rearrange the furniture.) So it is important from the 
perspective of efficient action, to be conscious which form we have 
control over and which we don't. Having first become aware of what we 
have control over, then what we don't, we can then become conscious of 
the relationship between those - we can contemplate body both internally 
and externally. We can be efficient in the way we move the one (physical 
body) through the other (its environment.) 
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Setting Up Mindfulness 

The scriptures frequently mention a practitioner 'setting up mindfulness 
in front of them.' What does this mean? I think it is connected with 'the 
practitioner contemplates body internally, externally then both internally 
and externally.' When mindfulness is 'set up in front' there is awareness of 
what is going on internally concurrent with awareness of what is going on 
externally. When practicing walking meditation for instance, the 
practitioner will be being aware of their internal physical status while 
observing certain aspects of their environment. Their gaze may be resting 
on the ground several metres ahead while they walk. They don't either 
just disappear internally, or be aware of the world but not of their inner 
experience. 



Why Practice Mindfulness of the Body? 

There are two points to mindfulness of the body. Firstly, mindfulness of 
the body benefits the body because by being mindful of it we are better 
able to notice the state the body is in and then are able to take better care 
of it to the extent that is possible. When we do a body relaxation or a 
body scan, or we pay attention to our meditation posture, or apply 
awareness to the body through a discipline like the Alexander technique, 
we do this All these potentially move the body into a better - often a more 
relaxed - state. Secondly, by addressing what is happening in our body, 
that has a conditioning effect on the rest of our experience, namely the 
other satipatthanas. For instance if the body is in a relaxed state and a 
balanced posture, the mind will be less likely to be distracted by aches 
and pains, by tensions, or by the need to give mental attention to holding 
the body upright, and it will be much easier to bring undistracted 
attention to mental objects. Reflecting on views or tuning into feelings 
will be easier if there are less demands for attention from the body. 
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Meditation Exercise - A Body Relaxation 

Wherever you are sitting or lying down, make sure that you are 
comfortable. If you are lying down or sitting in a chair, make sure 
you will be warm enough. Wrap a blanket around you if you need 
one. It's better though to try to stay awake, so if necessary open a 
window and let some cool air into the room. Take your time to set up 
comfortable conditions that conduce to you being able to be aware. 
Rest your eyes on a point on the wall or ceiling. Let whatever is at 
that point gently stimulate your eyes. Take in the details, don 't go 'to 
them ', let them 'come to you '. Passively receive the stimulation of 
those details with eyes that are soft and yielding, and let the 
stimulation keep you awake. When you feel you have set that up well, 
then notice the shape of your body. It has a certain shape. Reflect 
that your skeleton is there to support your weight. Position your body 
so that it can easily do that. Notice whether parts of your body are 
tense, relaxed, alive or dull. Have a general sense of what is going on 
for you physically. Notice what different things are happening in 
different parts of your body. While you do this, keep 'receiving' 
stimulation through softened eyes, via your focus on the wall or 
ceiling. Let that softness spread through your being. Soften your 
muscles, body tissue. Soften your mind. Soften your heart too. Notice 
that your body 'speaks a language '. Everything that happens to us 
physically does so through a medium, the medium of touch. Not 
thinking, or seeing, but touching. It only through touch that we can 
work with the body, just as it is only through words that we can use 
speech. Put to one side everything in your experience that is not to do 
with touch. Thoughts, visual impressions, sounds. Let them all go 
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somewhere else, just for now. Let them 'drift off to the other side of 
the room. Think of a place to put them, and put them there. Now just 
concentrate on touch. Experience your body touching the floor, 
cushions or chair you are sitting on. Feel it touching the air and your 
clothing. It also touches itself, internally and externally. Your arm 
touches your side. Your legs may be touching. Once you have 
concentrated long enough on what your body is touching externally, 
take your attention inside your body. 

Each part inside your body will be touching all the other parts that 
surround it. Pick any point deep inside your body. And one just next 
to it. Be aware that the first point is touching the second. Any touch 
can be hard and aggressive or it can be soft and caring. Now let the 
quality of the way the first point touches the second be soft and 
caring. Let it be kind. Let it be soft and reassuring, as when a friend 
places their reassuring hand on our shoulder. When we feel 
reassured at that point, take your time and repeat that same exercise 
at each point throughout your whole body. Let that soft, kind, 
reassuring touch be everywhere where your body touches itself. If at 
any time you experience thoughts coming back in, suggest gently that 
they wait to one side until you are finished. You are just 
concentrating on touch for now. Enjoy this experience of a soft, 
relaxed, and reassured body, for as long as you wish. 
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Separating Mind and Body 

In traditional Theravada Buddhist practice there is an emphasis on 
separating mind and body using awareness: on seeing mind as mind and 
body as body. This awareness is often achieved through naming. When 
we are experiencing a thought we say to ourselves "thought," when we 
are experiencing our body we say to ourselves "body" or whatever details 
of body we are experiencing thereof. 

When practicing walking meditation and naming the position of our foot: 
lifting, moving, lowering, placing, etc., in practice the mind can be 
following the body or the body the mind, depending on which we are 
doing at the time. But whichever it is we become more conscious that 
there is a body and a mind that are separate from each other. When the 
mind is trying to keep an accurate idea of the movement of the foot - by 
naming 'lifting' at the time when the foot is actually lifting, not before or 
after - then it is practicing truthfulness in the sense of giving the correct 
name to forms perceived in the world - bodily forms under our control. 

Body Satipatthana Development 

The crucial thing to understand with the satipatthanas is that they are 
unique and necessary conditions for each other. There is no substitute for 
body satipatthana development except body satipatthana development. 
'Body' is a permanent condition for 'feeling,' 'emotional and mental state,' 
and 'object in the mind.' And vice versa. What is happening in the body is 
either a supportive or an unsupportive condition for awareness of 
'feeling,' 'emotional and mental state,' and 'object in the mind.' Therefore, 
we have to 'contemplate body' in body, so that we can change body to the 
extent that is possible, into a supportive condition. And similarly with the 
other satipatthanas. With each we have to clearly comprehend which 
domain we need to be in, and stay there until we have effected change. 
When we are focusing on kaya we have to try to stay with kaya - with our 
tangible experience in the present moment - and not be diverted to 
another satipatthana that would take our attention away from it. When we 
listen to those other domains, the body satipatthana collapses. But when 
we stay with kaya undistractedly, our mind may then become 
concentrated - which is one possible result of body satipatthana 
development. 
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The Conditioning of Physical Experience 

Kaya is continually conditioned by each of the other satipatthanas. When 
we experience pleasure or pain, if the heart- mind doesn't suppress it, that 
feeling can manifest in the body as laughter or crying, shaking and so on. 
Such external manifestations of feeling are a sign that a person is in touch 
with their feelings, and in their expression can lead to a relaxation of 
tension, which may have built up by the heart-mind holding off from 



acknowledging that feeling. If a 
persons mind or emotions are 
'tight' that will tend to manifest 
in the body as tension or 
holding. Physical experience is 
also affected by a person's 
views. If, rightly of wrongly, 
they 

believe they are under attack, 
their body will tense up. In the 
Alexander Technique and in 
guided visualization meditation 
practice, suggestions and 
images are positively used to 
induce a more easy use of the 
body. 
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The Conditioning of Tension 

Tension often arises in a person unconsciously, as a result of not 

sufficiently 'contemplating the body'. If we consider contemplation as 

seeing what future bodily states 

have, then clearly when tension 

has arisen, we have failed to 

notice it as a bad augur, a fact 

which does not 'bode well' (body 

well). Tension manifests in the 

body, manifest meaning 'to show 

clearly to the eye or mind', from 

manus, hand and festus, struck. 

So tension can be the 

manifestation if a constricted 

state of mind like irritation, fear 

or anxiety. It can manifest due to 

destructive views about oneself. 
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others or the world. And it can manifest due to physical, emotional 
(ethical and unethical) and mental pain. 



The Conditioning of Relaxation 

Conversely, relaxation - as a 
good augur - arises as a result of 
sufficiently 'contemplating the 
body' and the conditions that 
support it. It manifests in the 
body as a result of an expansive 
state of mind like contentment, 
care, openness or patience. It can 
manifest due to positive and 
constructive views about oneself, 
others or the world. And it can 
manifest due to physical, 
emotional (ethical and unethical) 
or mental pleasure. 
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Expansive Mind State 

e.g. Contentment, Care, 
Openness, Patience 


Constructive Views 

re. Self, Others, World 



The Alexander Technique 

The Alexander Technique is a means whereby a person can gain better 
use of their body. It began in the last century with an Australian named 
F.M. Alexander. The story goes that Alexander, who was an actor, was 
having trouble speaking on stage: he kept losing his voice. A born 
investigator, he set about with mirrors to see exactly what his body was 
doing when this happened. What he noticed was there was a shortening in 
the back of his neck, his chin came up, which probably affected his vocal 
chords. His further investigations solved his speaking problem and 
developed into a technique called the Alexander Technique that looked at 
restoring the body to its natural use - a use seen in the bodily poise of 
children and animals. He saw that the body had its own structure, and that 
the natural use of that structure could be re-learnt, in particular with the 
help of a teacher. 

Good Use 

Good use of the body involves having a relaxed body that tenses only 
when tension is needed. For instance in a Karate punch the body is kept 
relaxed until the very last moment when the power needs to be delivered 
and then the whole body tenses. Good use involves using the structure of 
the body how evolution designed it. The base of the neck for instance is 
not a joint - the only joints along the spine are where the head meets it 
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and the hip joints. Alexander 

noticed a connection between 

lengthening in the body and 

relaxation - that it is difficult for 

a long muscle to be tense, and 

that where there were joints, 

they needed to be free. 

Inhibition Alexander discovered 

it was no use trying overtly to 

correct poor bodily use, as 

through will. If we want to 

relax, it is counterproductive to 

think of doing relaxation, 

because in preparing to do 

something we tense up in 

readiness. Instead he encouraged first inhibiting ourselves from doing 

anything - inhibiting our habitual poor use -and then mentally tuning into 

what actual better use of the body would look like, and then subtly 

wishing for that by 'sending appropriate directions.' 

Directions 

In terms of the Satipatthana model, he sought change - lengthening, 
relaxing and freeing in the body - to be based on a truthful blueprint of 
how the body actually works. In inhibiting 'doing', we leave the body 
alone - we are not imperative with it, our thinking faculty dragging an 
unwilling body behind it - and in sending directions we make subtle 
suggestions as to how the body should ideally move. The directions are 
more a wish than a thought. Lightly suggested, they don't constitute very 
much of an action, so there is less chance of tensing up. We can practice 
them while lying in a position called the Semi Supine position, which is a 
good position in which to rest the spine in advance of meditation practice. 
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Body Relaxation - The Semi Supine 

You will need a blanket to put over you, and three medium width 
paperback books to rest your head on. Find a space on a carpeted 
floor large enough to lie down on your back, but where your knees 
will be pointing up towards the ceiling, with your feet flat on the 
floor. Your hands will be resting on your hips so your elbows splay 
out sideways. Your head will be resting on the pile of books. None of 
your neck should touch the books. Set yourself this position for 
yourself, but don 't lie down in it yet. Instead raise yourself up, and 
rest for a while on your elbows. This allows your back to stretch out 
naturally for a while before you lie down properly. After a few 
minutes, uncurl your spine along the floor until your head is resting 
on the books, rest your hands on your hips and place your feet so 
your knees rise up toward the ceiling. If necessary to stop your knees 
splaying out, either point your toes inward slightly or rest your knees 
together. Lay here for a while letting your body settle into this 
position. Then when you are ready, begin to send 'directions ' to parts 
of your body. The most important joint in the body is where the head 
meets the top of the spine, the sub- occipital joint. Start with a 
suggestion. But make sure we don 't do anything about it. 'May that 
joint be free to move ' 'So that my neck can release, that my head can 
move in a direction forward (i.e. towards my forehead) and up 
(upwards, in line with my spine), and my back lengthen and widen. ' 
Lie there without doing anything. You don 't have to do anything to 
support your body, the floor and books will put your body in a good 
shape for relaxation and lengthening of your limbs. Just do nothing, 
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concentrate on that, and periodically send suggestions. After a while, 
move your attention to your right knee and your left shoulder. 
Imagine a line between them. Again, while inhibiting yourself from 
doing anything about it, send the suggestion 'May the line become 
longer'. Repeat the suggestion a couple of times, at intervals. Then 
do the same with your left knee and right shoulder. 

Then, imagine a triangle, from your right shoulder to your right 
earlobe to the centre of your chest. Send the direction 'May the sides 
of the triangle become longer' while inhibiting yourself from doing 
anything about it. Repeat using the same triangle on the other side of 
your body. Take your attention to your hip, knee and ankle joints. 
May those joints be free to move ' 'So that my knees can rise up 
effortlessly towards the ceiling'. Inhibiting yourself again from doing 
anything. Then, May my shoulder joints be free to move ' 'So my 
arms can move in a direction away from my shoulders, lengthening. ' 
May my elbow joints be free to move ' 'So my forearms can move in 
a direction away from my elbows, lengthening. ' May my wrists be 
free to move' 'So my hands can move in a direction away from my 
wrists, lengthening. ' May my finger joints be free to move' 'So my 
fingers can move in a direction away from my hands, lengthening. ' 
And finally, May my ankles be free to move ' 'So my feet can move in 
a direction away from my ankles, lengthening. ' May my toe joints be 
free to move ' 'So my toes can move in a direction away from my feet, 
lengthening. ' We have been lying on our backs for up to twenty 
minutes. We need to get up gradually. First pick a side and roll over 
onto it, resting your head on the books. Stay there for a few minutes 
while the blood that has been settling into your back recirculates. 
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Then continue to roll over until you are resting on your hands and 
knees. Stay therefor a minute. Then walk your hands backwards until 
you are sitting on your heels, and then slowly stand up. 
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The Conditioning by Physical 
Experience 

Kay a also continually 

conditions each of the other 

satipatthanas. Whether the body 

is in a healthy or unhealthy state 

will condition what sensation is 

experienced - pleasurable or 

painful. It will also affect 

directly their state of mind and 

their views. This is why 

emphasis is placed in 

meditation on a comfortable and 

supportive posture and on 

exercises that support that (including the practice of martial 

Shao Lin monks used to do.) 




Mental States affected by 

body e.g. by Meditation Posture 



arts (as the 



Posture 

Just as we can develop better bodily use and health through disciplines 

such as the Alexander Technique, so the conditioning arrow can point the 

other way, and we can positively condition mind through attending to the 

body, in particular in meditation practice through attending to meditation 

posture. Meditation posture in a 

way represents a symbiotic 

relationship between mind and 

body - each supporting the other. 

It expresses a kind of internal 

non-violence among the 

faculties, where no faculty - 

body, emotions, or thoughts - is' 

imperative' with any of the 

others. Each is respected for 

what it actually is. Meditation 

posture therefore expresses good 

use of the body, whilst allowing 

mind and emotions the space to 

articulate themselves as well. 




Awareness of 

Mental and Emotional States 




Objects in Mind 
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The Neutral Object 

To develop mindfulness it is 

traditional to focus on a neutral 

object, such as a candle flame, 

or more frequently, the breath. A 

neutral object is usually 

something simple we can 

observe through the senses and 

which has some detail contained 

within it that changes over time. 

By practicing staying with that 

simple object in its detail we are 

able to stay more consistently 

mindful of the present moment. 

That is because that detail only 

exists in the present moment. 

When we know we are in touch with the detail, we know our mind must 

be present in the moment. Having a focus is also useful in another way. 

Just as the eye cannot focus on two objects at the same time if they are at 

different distances, neither can the mind focus both on a neutral object 

and on something else such as an obsession or object of craving. If we are 

focused on the detail in the neutral object, our awareness must be broad 

and relaxed toward whatever else is in our experience. In this way there is 

a certain 'distancing' from our experience that allows us to perhaps see it 

more objectively. As the neutral object is an aspect of 'body', focusing on 

it possibly allows us to see the other satipatthanas more objectively. It 

stops us honing in on them in too obsessive a way. 



Awareness More Spacious, 
Less Obsessive 



More 

Objects in Mind 
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The Mindfulness of Breathing Meditation 

Having established a comfortable meditation posture, take your 
attention to your overall situation as you sit here. Consider that you 
are at a particular point in time and space right now. All the 
moments of your life have led up to this moment and after this 
moment will be all the moments of the future. Try to decide to be here 
now in this moment. And also consider your position in the universe. 
Take it seriously that you are sitting on a huge great ball called the 
Earth, that above you is several miles of atmosphere, and beyond that 
the vastness of space, the stars and the galaxies out there in the 
universe. Consider that you are at a particular place on the Earth, in 
a city for instance, in a certain building, in a certain kind of room, 
among certain people or on your own. You also inescapably have a 
body, and that is in a certain state. Spend some time making sure 
your body is a comfortable and as relaxed as possible, perhaps doing 
some kind of body relaxation if you need to. Reflect that you 
experience your body through the sense of touch. When you feel 
ready allow the neutral object of the breath to be in the centre of your 
attention. Just let it be there and watch it impartially. Notice what 
sensations are happening in this moment, and in the next, and in the 
next. Tune your mind into the detail of whatever is happening with 
the breath. Don't be vague about what you are experiencing. Try to 
really know - and know that you know - that you are aware of the 
sensations in this moment, or not. Keep coming back to the 
sensations, trying to keep up the percentage of time you are aware of 
the sensations of the breath. Practice like this for 10 - 15 minutes, 
and then relax your attention from the breath. Notice any changes in 
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your experience, having watched your breath for this time. Do you 
feel more present, more together? Did your mind wander off a lot of 
the time. Do you feel calmer than when you started? 
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Types of Meditation - Samattha and Vipassana 

There are two basic types of Buddhist meditation - calming meditation or 
samattha, and insight meditation or vipassana. Samantha calms the mind 
and makes it steady. It prepares the mind well for vipassana or 'seeing 
through (to the nature of reality)' We might say samattha is represented 
mainly by the link 'kaya being, 



citta becomes] so that by paying 
attention to tangible objects like 
the body and breath, the mind 
becomes reassured and calmed. 
Vipassana on the other hand is 
about refining ones perspective 
so that it more clearly represents 
what is actually there, namely 
kaya - the objective constituent 
of the tangible perceptual 
situation. Vipassana is therefore 
represented by the link 
'dhammas being, kaya becomes! 
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Feeling 



The word goes round Repins, 

the murmur goes round Lorenzinis, 

at Tattersalls, men look up from sheets of numbers, 

the Stock Exchange scribblers forget the chalk in their hands 

and men with bread in their pockets leave the Greek Club: 

There's a fellow crying in Martin Place. They can't stop him. 

The traffic in George Street is banked up for half a mile 
and drained of motion. The crowds are edgy with talk 
and more crowds come hurrying. Many run in the back streets 
which minutes ago were busy main streets, pointing: 
There's a fellow weeping down there. No one can stop him. 

The man we surround, the man no one approaches 
simply weeps, and does not cover it, weeps 
not like a child, not like the wind, like a man 
and does not declaim it, nor beat his breast, nor even 
sob very loudly - yet the dignity of his weeping 

holds us back from his space, the hollow he makes about him 
in the midday light, in his pentagram of sorrow, 
and uniforms back in the crowd who tried to seize him 
stare out at him, and feel, with amazement, their minds 
longing for tears as children for a rainbow 

Some will say, in the years to come, a halo 

or force stood around him. There is no such thing. 

Some will say they were shocked and would have stopped him 

but they will not have been there. The fiercest manhood, 

the toughest reserve, the slickest wit amongst us 

trembles with silence, and burns with unexpected 

judgments of peace. Some in the concourse scream 

who thought themselves happy. Only the smallest children 

and such as look out of Paradise come near him and sit at his feet, 

with dogs and dusty pigeons 
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Ridiculous, says a man near me, and stops 
his mouth with his hands, as if it uttered vomit - 
and I see a woman, shining, stretch her hand 
and shake as she receives the gift of weeping; 
as many as follow her also receive it 

and many weep for sheer acceptance, and more 

refuse to weep for fear of all acceptance, 

but the weeping man, like the earth, requires nothing, 

the man who weeps ignores us, and cries out 

of his writhen face and ordinary body 

not words, but grief, not messages, but sorrow, 
hard as the earth, sheer, present as the sea - 
and when he stops, he simply walks between us 
mopping his face with the dignity of one 
man who has wept, and now has finished weeping. 

Evading believers, he hurries off down Pitt Street. 

An Absolutely Ordinary Rainbow ' - Les Murray 
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Vedana 




Feeling 



• Vedana is the hedonic tone of our e r 

pleasureable or painful it is. It is a resultant, something 
that happens to us (a vipaka) rather than is something we 
do. 

• However, in being aware of feeling, we can be more or 
less sensitive to it. Feeling can arise conditioned by body 
(kaya), mind states (citta) or mental objects (dhammas), 
and so that sensitivity can manifest in three independent 
ways: 

• Physical sensitivity 

t Emotional sensitivity (as in a mood) or 

t Ethical sensitivity (as in ones conscience) 



Sensitivity and Sensibility 

Les Murray's poem evokes the 

chaotic spectrum of responses 

to feeling. Feeling is 

Buddhism is called vedana. 

Humans have sensitivity to 

feeling. But what does the 

Buddha have to say to help us 

make sense of the whole area 

of feeling? After all he went 

in search of an end to 

suffering, and found it. The 

Latin word s entire - 'to 

perceive, feel,' gives rise to an 

interesting cluster of words all 

concerning feeling: sensitive, 

sensible, sensibility and 

sentient. Living beings 

constitute the sentient. By 

definition they have 'the faculty of perception and sensation.' Living 

beings are all obviously sensitive to physical pleasure and pain. That 

sensitivity evolved for a reason; it allowed them to discriminate between 

the harmful and the beneficial objects in their environment: the hand 

automatically recoiling from a hot object. But further along on the path 

of evolution there developed newer sensitivities and sensibilities: for 

instance the development of ethical sensitivity and artistic sensibility 

among humans. The word sensible has two meanings, both related to 

sensitivity to pleasure or pain. One meaning is concerned with an 

intelligence in relation to creating suffering; it is sensible to not walk 

across a busy road. The other meaning is concerned with a receptivity to 

sense impressions, as with the sensibility of a visual artist to 

combinations of shape, colour and texture. Sensible means 'capable of 

being affected,' and also 'capable of being perceived by the senses or 

mind.' Also 'delicate, intelligent, marked by sense, cognizant, aware, 

appreciable, and sensitive'. It is obvious there are advantages and 

disadvantages to being sensitive to feeling: we can be oversensitive, 

which is not a good thing. We can also be insensitive, which is not good 

either. We can be moody, which is not a good thing. But we can also be 

sensible to the suffering experienced by others, which is a good thing. 
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Whether we work to the good with our feelings depends on how we 
frame and manage them, which the Buddha, seeing clearly the 'domain' of 
feeling, can tell us about. 

Mindfulness of Feeling 

'And how does a practitioner mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplate feelings? They are aware, whenever they experience 
any kind of feeling, of the kind of feeling it is . They know when 
they are experiencing a pleasant feeling that it is a pleasant feeling. 
They know when they are experiencing a painful feeling that it is a 
painful feeling. They know when they are experiencing a neutral 
feeling that it is a neutral feeling. They also know apart from its 
tone, what the source of the feeling is. They know when a feeling is 
sensation arising in the body. They know when a feeling is a mood 
growing out of the way they are thinking about life: from objects 
present in their mind . They know when a feeling is conditioned by a 
state of mind that is oriented towards infatuation with the world , 
and they know when a feeling is conditioned by a state of mind that 
is oriented other than towards infatuation with the world 59 . ' 

'They proceed in this way mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating feelings. They are mindful of feelings that are 
internal 60 in the sense of potentially being under their control, and 
of feelings that are external in the sense of not being under their 
control, and they correctly contemplate the relationship between the 
two through the knowledge of which they can intelligently navigate 



57 A search of every aspect of 'feeling' mentioned in the Pali Canon brings two basic 
categories. Feeling has both a tone - pleasurable, painful or neutral, and it has a 
source. Hence: 'pleasurable worldly feeling'. Its sources are body - bodily feeling 
(sensation) or kayika vedana; heart-mind (citta ), in a skillful state - spiritual feeling 
or niramisa vedana, or in an unskillful state - worldly feeling or samisa vedana ; and 
objects present in the mind (dhammas ) - mental feeling (mood) or cetasika vedana. 

58 worldly feeling 
14 spiritual feeling 

60 Whether one has control over a feeling or not depends on its source. If one 
potentially has control over the source one potentially has control over the feeling. 
Because one has potential control over ones state of mind one can potentially choose 
whether one ends up cultivating worldly feeling or spiritual feeling, and because one 
has potential control over the objects present in ones mind, one has influence over 
ones mood. These types of feeling we should consider to be in the category 'internal'. 
But we cannot at will change our bodily experience, so sensation we should consider 
to be in the category 'external.' 
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the world of feeling . They proceed, correctly determining the 
factors that support mindfulness of feeling, and correctly 
determining the factors that work against mindfulness of feeling, and 
the combined effect of every factor on mindfulness of feeling 61 . 
Alternatively they proceed, weighing their attention to mindfulness 
of feelings with their attention to mindfulness of other conditions, so 
that it is supportive of overall knowledge and awareness 62 . In this 
way the practitioner leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with 
the world. This is how they proceed mindfully, passionately and 
correctly contemplating feelings. ' 

Vedana is Not Confined to 'Sensation' 

It is a common limitation among commentators to limit vedana to 
'sensation.' From the evidence in the Niramisa Sutta 63 in the 
Vedanasamyutta of the Samyutta Nikaya it clearly is not confined only to 
that. Niramisa means 'Spiritual' and in that text a number of other types of 
vedana are mentioned: samisa vedana or worldly feeling, niramisa 
vedana or spiritual feeling and niramisa niramisatara vedana or 'more 
spiritual than spiritual feeling. Also, a further feeling is mentioned in the 
Sutta of the Dart M - cetasika vedana or mental feeling. Sensation itself is 
a particular type of vedana - kayika vedana or bodily feeling. The various 
kinds of vedana can be explained by seeing them as conditioned by 
different sources: by the sources of hay a, citta and dhammas. Sensation 
as feeling conditioned by having a body with senses. Worldly and 
spiritual feeling as feeling conditioned by ones heart and mind being in a 
'spiritual' or an 'unspiritual' state. And mental feeling or mood being 
conditioned by objects in the mind. 

The Sources of Vedana 



61 Such as groundedness, clarity, positivity and their opposites - the other 
satipatthanas. 

62 Again, we need not get too obsessed with awareness of feeling at the expense of 
overall awareness of other things. But instead to develop awareness of them in the 
context of awareness of bodily experience, emotional and mental responses and a 
perspective that includes views. If we were to associate the spiritual faculty viriya 
with mindfulness of feeling and the spiritual faculty samadhi with mindfulness of 
body, which I think we can, overall mindfulness would balance these out. 

63 Bodhi, B. (2000) The Connected Discourses of the Buddha: a translation of the 
Samyutta Nikaya. Wisdom: Somerville pl283 

64 ibid. p!263 
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Perhaps commentators who 

confine vedana to 'sensation' are 

trying to emphasize that there is 

a difference between feeling as 

vipaka - the fruit or result of the 

karma or another niyama, 

which sensation being 

experience obviously is, and the 

more 'emotional' kinds of 

feeling which being responses 

are karmic. The fact is there is a 

valid distinction between 

'sensation' and the other 

vedanas, in that with the other 

vedanas the individual has 

control over the source of the 

vedana, whereas with 'sensation', being bodily experience 

there in the moment, they don't. 




that is just 



The Sutta of the Dart 

In the 'Sutta of the Dart' - the Salla Sutta - the Buddha is asked about the 
difference between the 'uninstructed worldling,' or ordinary 
unenlightened person, and the 'instructed noble disciple,' the person 
successfully trained in his teaching. He says both feel pleasant, painful 
and neutral feeling. But in the case of the first, when they experience a 
painful feeling, they 'become distraught, grieve and lament' which he says 
is like being struck with two darts. The first dart is a painful bodily 
feeling - kayika vedana. That though is followed soon afterwards by a 
painful mental feeling - cetasika vedana. The unenlightened person 
habitually has aversion towards that painful feeling, and seeks escape in 
pursuing sensual pleasures, because they see no other escape from painful 
feeling other than through sensual pleasure . They do not understand 'the 
gratification, the danger and the escape' - that is the temptation but also 
the pitfalls - in the case of sensual feelings. Their response being 'driven 
by their underlying tendency to greed hatred and delusion,' whenever 
they feel a pleasant, painful or neutral feeling, they feel it is 'attached.' In 
this way they are attached to birth, old age and death, attached to 
suffering. 

On the other hand the enlightened person, experiencing the same painful 
bodily feeling, does not 'become distraught, or grieve or lament.' They 
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are not struck by a second dart following the first. They experience no 
painful mental feeling just the physical one. And having 'no underlying 
tendency to greed, hatred or delusion' they have no aversion towards the 
painful feeling, do they seek refuge in sensual pleasure. They understand 
'the gratification, the danger and the escape' in the case of sensual 
feelings. Not having an underlying tendency to greed hatred and delusion, 
whenever they feel a pleasant, painful or neutral feeling, they feel it is 
'detached.' In this way they are detached from birth, old age and death, 
detached from suffering. 

So with insight, what Buddhists call 'Right View,' one understands the 
place of sensation in the scheme of things. One comes to expect the first 
dart and isn't surprised by it. The second dart no doubt arises through 
there being a disparity between ones experience and views of how that 
experience should be. 



Sensation 

I say that one doesn't have control over ones bodily experience. There is 

obviously some control one can have over ones body and environment - 

one can act to take care of it, one can take medicine when one is ill, one 

can pamper ones body with a massage - but in the final analysis these are 

secondary, they are responses to what has already happened. They are 

responses to experience, which is more out of our control than within it. 

In the moment that we 

experience it, life is just there, 

as the result of conditions - 

some of which we have created 

and some of which we haven't. 

And sensation is the result of 

bodily conditions, namely 

contact with our 'internal' body 

- our flesh and blood body 

including our breath - and the 

world of 'external' body - of 

objects 'out' in the world. 
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Mental Feeling 

Although our thoughts often 

come unbidden, we do in theory 

have control over our thoughts. 

And also control over other 

objects present in the mind such 

as mental images. But the kind 

of thoughts and images we tend 

to have are often conditioned 

over our whole lives. If we 

reflect on what we dwell on 

most, very often we dwell on 

ourselves and either what we 

want from life, or who we are in 

terms of a self image. These 

thoughts and images then condition different kinds of mental feeling, 

what Herbert Guenther calls abstract feeling or mood. We have an idea 

and so we get into a mood. If the idea is a flattering one we get into a 

mood of elation - pleasant mental feeling. If the idea is not so flattering 

we get into a mood of depression - unpleasant mental feeling. Generally 

our mood is shaped largely by our desires and expectations and how well 

reality conforms to them. If something unpleasant happens to us and we 

are shocked at that, it is likely we weren't expecting it. That somehow it 

was outside of our worldview. Then we are likely to agonize about it. But 

if nothing that ever happens to us is outside of our expectations, then we 

are less likely to experience strong feeling in relation to it. 




Worldly Feeling 

Worldly and spiritual feeling 
arise in dependence on whether 
ones overall state of mind is 
'worldly' or 'spiritual.' 'Worldly 
feeling' is samisa vedana; amisa 
meaning raw or uncultivated. A 
worldly, raw, uncultivated state 
of mind is one tied to the 'five 
cords of sensual pleasure,' in 
other words it is dominated by 
concern for pleasurable sensory 
experience of the five kinds: 
touch, taste, sight, sound, and 
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smell. When the mind is in a worldly state - by definition one dominated 
by greed, hatred and delusion, depending on what it comes into contact 
with, through the senses, different types of samisa vedana arise. 
Following the formula of praticcasamutpada: unskillful states of mind 
being: samisa vedana becomes. Whether the feeling is pleasurable, 
painful or neutral will depend on the state of mind and the sensory objects 
within ones experience. For example one is genuinely hungry and sits 
down to eat. The hunger is a message from your body that is needs 
sustenance - it is sensation, bodily feeling, nothing to do with your state 
of mind. After eating a certain amount of food you are no longer 
physically hungry, but what happens then is a result of your state of mind. 
If you are in a greedy state of mind, you feel pain if you do not carry on 
eating. This is painful samisa vedana. The pain of unsatisfied avarice. 
Or, you are in a state of hatred and you see someone you don't get on 
with coming towards you down the street. Again you feel painful samisa 
vedana. It is painful to see your enemy. In this way worldly feeling is like 
a third dart; another way we can suffer, and like the second dart it is of 
our own making - the buddhist scriptures talk of hatred as being like 
picking up a hot coal to throw at our enemy; we don't always hit them but 
we do always burn our hand. Samisa vedana can also be pleasurable: 
when we are greedy and get what we want, or when we are hateful and 
see our adversary suffering. Often worldly feelings, though stimulated 
originally by worldly states of mind, have the effect of stimulating further 
worldly states of mind; so when we are in a hateful state and see our 
enemy, the pain of that makes us even angrier. We are angry because we 
are in pain. So worldly feelings can tend to lead to further unskillfulness. 



Spiritual Feeling 

'Spiritual feeling' arises in 
dependence on a skillful state of 
mind; 'spiritual feeling' is 
niramisa vedana. Niramisa 
means 'not raw. cultivated.' 
When one is in a 'spiritual, 
cultivated' state of mind, one not 
tied to the 'five cords of sensual 
pleasure,' one not dominated by 
concern for pleasurable sensory 
experience of the five kinds: 
touch, taste, sight, sound, and 
smell - by definition one not 
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dominated by greed, hatred and delusion - niramisa vedana arises in ones 
experience. Following the formula of praticcasamutpada: skillful state of 
mind being: niramisa vedana becomes. And like worldly feeling, whether 
that feeling is pleasurable, painful or neutral will depend on the state of 
mind and on what objects are within ones experience. If we think of 
known examples of positive states of mind, we can see examples of 
spiritual feeling arising with them. One example is the Buddhist emotion 
known as metta (Pali: maitri), or universal loving kindness. This is an 
unconditional love for all that lives, and the basis for all Buddhist ethics. 
Metta is not worldly because it is independent of the 'five cords of 
sensual pleasure,' we love somebody without the concern to get anything 
back, anything concerning sensory experience. This implies a faith 
(sraddha) that there is an escape from painful feeling other than through 
sensual pleasure, (see 'The Sutta of the Dart'). It implies a perspective 
larger than that of the world of the senses. In fact we could see a 
definition of 'spiritual' to be: that which has a perspective beyond purely 
sensory experience. So with metta, there is a belief that an escape can be 
made (from suffering) through an action of the mind - in this case through 
universal love, rather than through the gratification of sensory experience. 
The 'uninstructed worldling' of the Sutta of the Dart doesn't see it like 
this; they only see escape through sensory experience. When we practice 
metta we feel more expansive and connected to ourselves and others, 
which is usually pleasant. When we see others doing well in this state 
(mudita or sympathetic joy) we feel pleasure. When we see them suffer 
(karuna or compassion) we feel pain. These are examples of niramisa 
vedana. And when we are conscious of having done something that has 
caused harm and feel the pain of remorse, that too is niramisa vedana. 
Happily spiritual feelings, stimulated originally by spiritual states of 
mind, can have the effect of stimulating further spiritual states of mind; 
so when we are in a state of remorse, the pain tends to make us more 
vigilant about our ethics in future. We are vigilant because we are in pain. 
So spiritual feeling can tend to lead to further skillfulness. 
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The Niramisa Sutta 

We can get an idea how the Buddha relates 'sensation' to 'spiritual' and 
'worldly' feeling by looking at the Niramisa Sutta. The Sutta mentions 
three kinds of rapture (piti), three kinds of happiness (sukha), three kinds 
of equanimity (upekkha) and three kinds of deliverance (yimokkho) 
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'carnal' - samisa, 2) 'spiritual' - niramisa, or 3) 'more spiritual than 
spiritual' - niramisa niramisatara. Tar a means 'to cross over': 'the 
spiritual that crosses over (transcends) the ordinarily spiritual.' In the 
traditional descriptions of the jhanas, as one passes through thQj'hanas, an 
excess of rapture in the second jhana leads to a predominance of bliss or 
happiness, an excess of happiness in the third jhana and an excess of that 
then leads to a predominance of equanimity in the fourth jhana and so on. 
This path through the jhanas is represented by the middle column in the 
diagram. These are all 'spiritual' kinds of rapture, bliss etc. 

What the Niramisa Sutta does is to show how there is also 'worldly' path 
of rapture, bliss, etc, that precedes the 'spiritual' path, and a 'more 
spiritual than spiritual' path of rapture, bliss, etc, that succeeds it. We can 
see progress along these three paths as first ascending the worldly column 
- beginning with 'worldly' rapture and culminating in 'worldly' 
deliverance. Being 'delivered' from worldly mental states - having seen 
their limitations - we move onto the 'spiritual' path - beginning with 
'spiritual' rapture and culminating in 'spiritual' deliverance. Being then 
'delivered' from ordinary 'spiritual' mental states - having seen their 
limitations - we move onto the 'more spiritual than spiritual' path - 
beginning with 'more spiritual than spiritual' rapture and culminating in 
'more spiritual than spiritual' deliverance, or enlightenment itself - 
entering each successive path once 'delivered' from the previous one. 

The Niramisa Sutta 'path' 

Sensation arises in dependence on the 'five cords of sensual pleasure.' If 
one is primarily interested in the world of the senses and pursues 
pleasurable sensation, when one has an abundance of delightful sensation, 
one experiences 'worldly' rapture. A sexual orgasm is an example of 
worldly rapture triggered by forms 'cognizable to the sense of touch.' If 
one becomes generally successful in pursuing the pleasures of the senses, 
one will attain a worldly kind of happiness. Having attained that, ones 
mind is free from over concern with the world of the senses. One may 
even think: 'Is this all there is?' One may then experience equanimity in 
regard to worldly pleasures and pains, and on that basis start to look 
beyond purely worldly concerns and in that way be 'delivered' from them. 
The Sutta says 'worldly deliverance' is connected to the sphere of form. It 
represents deliverance into the world of form; that is into the world of the 
jhanas, of meditation. 

Deliverance from 'worldly' path — > 'spiritual' path 
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As one searches for a meaning beyond purely sensory stimulation one 
may be attracted to spiritual traditions like Buddhism and with them learn 
ethics and meditation. Ones interest then shifts away from 'externals' 
more to 'internals' like ones state of mind and ethical sensitivities. On the 
basis of skillful states of mind thus developed, pleasurable (and painful) 
'spiritual' feelings arise, where before only 'worldly' feelings arose. The 
pain at seeing somebody suffering, or the pleasure of delight when they 
are doing well. In meditation we experience 'pleasure born of seclusion.' 
When intense turns into the rapture, bliss and equanimity of the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th jhanas, which happen when we are 'secluded from sensual 
pleasures and unwholesome mental states.' And then, just as with worldly 
feeling, with feeling based on skillful states of mind, at some point we see 
its limitations - we see through the 'merely spiritual' world of skillful 
mental states. We see how these states come and go, and a desire arises 
for the insight that would make them permanent. With this conviction of 
limitation we are 'delivered' from the merely 'spiritual' world. We are 
delivered into the formless world; that is into the world of the 
transcendental insight. 

Deliverance from 'spiritual' path — > 'more spiritual than spiritual' path 

This is where we move beyond the 'merely spiritual.' Different spiritual 
traditions share in common elements that see beyond the world of the 
senses (as all those that involve some sort of renunciation and practice of 
personal ethics do). Yet these traditions differ among themselves when it 
comes to their insights. They claim an end to suffering via different 
means. In the case of Hinduism this is through a realization of 'the self as 
one with Brahman. In Buddhism it is through seeing the nature of 
conditioned existence as marked by the three laksanas: impermanence, 
unsatisfactoriness and non-selfhood, which is quite at odds with the 
Hindu view. These different means claimed to be effective by different 
spiritual traditions can in the end only be confirmed in actual experience. 
When the insights of Buddhism are confirmed in a persons experience, 
when they know in their experience that they are liberated,' then 'more 
spiritual than spiritual' rapture arises. It arises when 'a bhikkhu whose 
taints are destroyed reviews his mind liberated from lust, hatred and 
delusion. ' in other words in the knowledge he has gained insight. This 
form of rapture grows into the 'bliss of release,' and that in turn develops 
into equanimity at its topmost level, which cannot be shaken or reversed. 
This then prefigures vimokkho, complete deliverance. 
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Mental State 

Unethical ■ Greed / Hatred 

Ethical ■ Bad Conscience / Empathy 



of Self, Others, World 
unmet by Experience 



Sources of Pain 

From these reflections we can 
see that pain can arise in a 
number of ways, some of which 
we have control over and some 
of which we don't. When we are 
injured physically, we 

experience physical pain, which 
in the moment is just there. We 
might take painkillers for the 
pain which will reduce it, but 
which may have unwanted side- 
effects in dulling our awareness. 
Pain also comes from the state 
of mind we are in. If we are in 

an unskillful state of mind we can add to our pain through unsatisfied 
avarice or through being in contact with objects of our hatred. We can 
also experience pain from being in a skillful state of mind, but this will 
often be productive of positive effects due to increased ethical vigilance 
and empathy. There may also be a source of pain the realization that we 
are do not have insight into the nature of reality and this too will be 
positive in encouraging us to try to gain it. The third source of pain comes 
from the views in our mind and whether they conform to what actually 
happens to us in life. If our expectations are not in line with reality - 
either by being discontinued by reality, or by being unreal themselves 
(when we think catastrophically 
about our situation) - that too is 
painful. We can reduce our 
overall level of pain then by 
taking as much care of our body 
as we can, and at the same time 
trying to stay in skillful mental 
states such as metta, awareness 
and contentment, and by trying 
to align our views with reality as 
consistently as possible. 

Sources of Pleasure 

Similarly pleasure can arise in a 
number of ways, some of which 
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we have control over and some of which we don't. When we are 
experience physical wellbeing, we experience physical pleasure, which in 
the moment is just there. We might take painkillers for the pain which 
will reduce it, but which may have unwanted side-effects in dulling our 
awareness. Pleasure also comes from the state of mind we are in. If we 
are in an unskillful state of mind we can add to our pleasure through 
satisfied avarice or through avoiding contact with any objects of our 
hatred, though both of these have negative consequences. We can also 
experience pleasure from being in a skillful state of mind, but we need to 
be vigilant that this doesn't lead to complacency and decreased ethical 
vigilance and empathy. There may also be a source of pleasure in the 
realization that we have gained insight into the nature of reality though 
we should be careful that this is actually the case and not a form of 
delusion, which would be a pleasurable mental feeling based on an idea 
of ourselves not based in reality. This third source of pleasure again 
comes from the views in our mind and whether they conform to reality - 
either by being an confirmation of reality, or by being unreal themselves 
(when we overestimate our situation) - that too is pleasurable. We can 
increase our overall level of pleasure then by taking as much care of our 
body as we can, and at the same time trying to stay in skillful mental 
states such as metta, awareness and contentment, and by trying to align 
our views with reality as consistently as possible. 



A Process in Cognitive Behavioural Therapy 

One of the main processes in CBT can be seen in the following diagram. 
Seen in terms of mindfulness, bringing mindfulness to the content of 
thoughts - contemplating the 



dhammas in the dhammas - is 
firstly about seeing what our 
thoughts are (step 1 - isolating 
the automatic thoughts) and 
secondly about testing them for 
accuracy by putting them on 
trial - just how true are they: 
what is the evidence for them 
being true. This reflection often 
leads, when there are 
catastrophic thoughts like 
'Nobody Loves Me', to their 
replacement by more balanced 
ones, and as the thoughts we 
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have do always condition our moods - mental feeling, cetasika vedana - 
the changed thoughts often lead to a change in mood - to be less 
'catastrophic, for example less depressed. 

Acceptance 

When a situation cannot be changed we can only accept it, or more 

precisely accept our experience 

of it. But that provides a useful 

function. It doesn't directly 

change our experience and 

make it better; what it does do 

is change our view of the 

situation, and that changed view 

may then positively recondition 

our experience. Acceptance 

modifies our view from the 

feeling end of things. Let's start 

with a view - say, "Life should 

be pleasant most of the time". 

We have that view, then along 

comes an experience that 

contradicts it - a sustained 

period of physical pain or emotional difficulty. Our thoughts say "This 

shouldn't be happening. Life is not supposed to be like this". We defend 

our view that "Life should be pleasant most of the time". That is one 

option. Defending the view but denying the experience. But suppose 

instead we ignore the view and work at accepting our experience, 

accepting what feeling that is there. Pain conditioned by the body {kayika 

vedana). Pain conditioned by the Mind {cetasika vedana). We fully own 

that experience. The test then of whether we have really accepted our 

experience is whether we find ourselves modifying our view that "Life 

should be pleasant most of the time". If we are simply using acceptance 

as a covert strategy to get rid of the feeling it won't work. But if we do 

really accept our experience, our view has to change to something like "I 

might want life to be pleasant most of the time, but really anything can 

happen" . 

Acceptance then has made our view of life more realistic. So even though 
the pain doesn't go away we experience less agonizing unpleasant 
cetasika vedana - which is a benefit. When we have a more realistic view, 
because it is realistic there is less chance that reality will contradict it, 
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which puts our psyche in a more stable place. This may have a knock on 
effect on our experience in terms of our body being more calm and 
relaxed, and that conditioning more pleasant sensation, and our mood to 
be lighter. So indirectly acceptance can improve our experience, but only 
if it is true acceptance and not a strategy to maintain a view. 
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Spiritual Motivation 

Traditionally in Buddhism there 

are three personality types in 

terms of spiritual motivation: the 

'doctrine follower', the 'faith 

follower' and the 'body witness.' 

Each experiences their strongest 

feelings or motivation towards 

Buddhism when faced with 

particular conditions. The 

'doctrine follower' is mainly 

influenced by reason and 

coherent argument, so they are 

motivated to study the dharma 

and when they discover 

something inspiring in that they 

experience faith. The 'faith 

follower' is more inspired by putting the dharma into practice. When they 

do that and experience the benefits of practice, such as in more positive 

mental states and better relations with people, that generates in them 

faith. The third category is the 'body witness.' They are more like the 

yogi, who relates to the world primarily through their bodily experience. 

Like the cavedweller living on little, when they are able to work with 

their body through meditation and practicing the dharma and be happy 

with that, that gives them faith. The different 'types' have strength (one 

could say fluidity) in developing different satipatthanas . The yogi's 

fluidity is with the body satipattana. The faith follower's is with the 

heart-mind, and the doctrine follower's is with the mental objects 

satipattana. As each is able to 'get somewhere' with their respective 

satipattanas that gives them the motivation to practice Buddhism. 

Viriya - Energy In Pursuit Of The Good 

Viriya is one of the five spiritual faculties. I am associating it with 
feeling, in particular with niramisa vedana, because feeling is the great 
motivator and viriya is the great spiritual motivation. It is often translated 
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as 'Energy in Pursuit of the Good.' Viriya is a state of mind (which 

Guenther translates as 'diligence') akin to 'a powerful inclination towards 

- in the literal sense of bending towards - the skillful' 65 Although other 

things condition it such as a spiritual perspective and elements mental 

stability and robustness coming from 'body awareness, its direction and 

impetus come I would say from 'spiritual feeling.' Niramisa vedana is like 

the 'fuel' behind viriya. Viriya is a kind of perpetual conscious 

overcoming of worldly impulses by spiritual ones. The worldly impetuses 

are still there - we want to stop making effort and have a rest - but there is 

a consciousness of where paying too much attention to them can lead us, 

and an awareness we need to keep paying attention diligently to spiritual 

feelings (just as with viriya' s 

counterpart among the spiritual 

faculties, samadhi, where we 

need to keep paying attention to 

the bodily experience is actually 

there rather than with what we 

more lazily imagine is there.) 

Diligence meaning 'persistent 

effort or work, industrious 

character' fH also has 

connotations of choosing 

between (dis-, apart, between + 

legere, choose) the helpful and 

the unhelpful, keep choosing 

between worldly impetuses and 

spiritual ones. 




The Five Kinds of Viriya 

Yeshe Gyaltsen 67 lists five kinds or stages of viriya 1) Diligence which is 
ever ready, 2) Diligence which is applied work, 3) Diligence which does 
not lose heart, 4) Diligence which does not turn back, and 5) Diligence 
which is never satisfied. Diligence which is ever ready - is likened to 
'putting on the heavy armour for battle.' It means a perpetual readiness for 
what might come our way particularly I would say in terms of worldly 



65 Sangharakshita (1998) Know Your Mind: the psychological dimension of ethics in 
buddhism. Windhorse: Birmingham. 141. 

66 Diligence. Concise Oxford Dictionary 

67 Sangharakshita (1998) Know Your Mind: the psychological dimension of ethics in 



buddhism. Windhorse: Birmingham. 141. 
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feeling, from the impact of which the mind is armoured, that is is 
armoured from responding to habitually. In a way one is armouring 
oneself against oneself - 'Better a man should conquer himself than a 
thousand in battle.' Diligence which is applied work - this kind of 
diligence means we don't always have to feel inspired to carry on being 
skillful. 'Inspiration' which we could characterize as pleasant spiritual 
feeling, sometimes may not be there, or may be swamped by unpleasant 
feelings from other sources, but in this case we just need to keep going in 
the knowledge that what we are doing is skillful, even though we are not 
currently reaping any rewards in terms of our own experience. Diligence 
which does not lose heart - maintaining a robustness emotionally even 
when the going gets tough. Not losing heart in moments of personal 
frailty. Have courage and confidence in ones own potential. Diligence 
which does not turn back - Having taken on a certain goal, the difficulties 
prove to be more than one expected (this almost always happens), but one 
still carries on with ones original intention. Diligence which is never 
satisfied - Whatever one has achieved one never rests on ones laurels. 
Viriya in this sense 'represents a perception and understanding of the full 
extent of development represented by the path.' 68 

Happiness 

So in terms of maximizing happiness there are certain things we need to 
do. We need to try to minimize unpleasant kayika vedana: to not cause 
ourselves unnecessary physical suffering by taking care of our body 
within its environment, applying mindfulness to it. To change what we 
can change, that doesn't have side effects on the rest of our life. But with 
painful sensations that we cannot avoid, not getting into a negative state 
about them, because of the view -' this shouldn't be happening to me,' or 
angry or despondent - which will only cause more pain - but instead 
accepting them. We can thus maximize our happiness by accepting the 
reality of our situation, maintaining a positive state of mind. We can also 
try to be sensitive to niramisa vedana, because that guides us into skillful 
action, and we can acknowledge samisa vedana without necessarily 
acting on it. We can also try to loosen our expectations of reality, and so 
move towards gaining insight, which will gradually eliminate cetasika 
vedana. In short, happiness is not achieved by maximizing pleasurable 
sensory experience, but instead by taking a perspective on vedana that 
distinguishes all the different types of vedana, and includes how to act (or 
not act) on each accordingly. 



68 



ibid. 
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Emotional and Mental States 



M°wsG@B( 



Heart / Mind 

Attitude 



t Citta has two senses. It represents heart (in the sense 
of emotional response), and mind (in the sense of 
consciousness). Citta is sometimes translated as attitude. 
Heart and mind are not abstract but the actual states we 
find ourselves in. They represent the overall 'shape' that 
our response to our experience takes and which we cannot 
but have: a response that may be conscious or 
unconscious, warm or cold, robust or fragile. 

• Citta is the seat of our mental states but we would be 
better calling them mental responses (for instance apathy 
is a response and not an accidental state we might find 
ourselves in). These responses represent the world of 
ethics as they manifest in behaviours (mental, verbal and 
bodily) that produce harmic consequences. 



Responses to life 

So having dealt with 

bringing awareness to our 

experience, which is what 

we do with the first two 

foundations of mindfulness, 

I am now going to look at 

the next level of awareness; 

bringing awareness to our 

responses to our experience. 

If we think about responses 

for a moment, what 

responses can we have? 

Responses may include 

getting angry, having a 

perspective, being 

provoked, being calm, being 

still, these are some of the 

possibilities. We normally think of our responses as being either 

emotional or mental, and in any Buddhist schema, both kinds of response 

would need to be included, and they are. Buddhism includes the 

emotional and mental responses in its schema, but also factors like ones 

quality of attention. 

Responses to life take place in two distinct ways, represented by the third 
foundation of mindfulness: citta or the 'heart-mind' - which roughly 
corresponds to the psyche, including the emotions - and the fourth 
foundation of mindfulness: dhammas or 'objects present in the mind' - 
which represents the view of what is important to us in life and how we 
think about it. In giving them separate categories, the Buddha saw reason 
to distinguish between these two areas, which we could distill into 
'emotional and mental states' and 'views.' I assume he did this because 
of the truth of conditionality ; he saw each conditioning the other. 

Dimensions of citta 

But in this chapter we are going to look at citta. Citta is sometimes 
translated 'heart-mind.' I have come to see it as something like the general 
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'shape' our psyche takes, how it moves and responds, in response to 
conditions. These conditions are made up of two sources: the stimulation 
that comes from the experience that is presented to us, and also the views 
that we have at the time. Our response includes emotion, thinking and 
other 'shapes' connected to our state of consciousness, such as our degree 
of awareness, distraction, concentration, and so on. The Pali-English 
Dictionary defines citta as 'Meaning: the heart (psychologically), I. e. the 
centre & focus of man's emotional nature as well as that intellectual 
element which inheres in and accompanies its manifestations, I. e. 
thought. ' But in order to get a clearer picture of what citta might be, 
we will look at the opinions of a couple of creative thinkers on 
Buddhism, Mrs. Rhys-Davids and Herbert Guenther. 

Citta as texture - Mrs. Rhys-Davids 

Mrs. Caroline Rhys-Davids was a Manchester scholar and one of the 
eartliest western commentators on Buddhism. In Buddhist Psychology, 
she contrasted the conception of mind in Buddhism with the one that 
operated in ancient Greece: 

'Our traditional logic of whole and parts, genus and species, is a 



70 Rhys DavidsJ.W. & Stede,W. (eds.) (1921) The Pali Text Society's Pali-English 
Dictionary London: Pali Text Society 97. Citta I. Meaning: the heart 
(psychologically), I. e. the centre & focus of man's emotional nature as well as that 
intellectual element which inheres in & accompanies its manifestations; I. e. thought. 
In this wise citta denotes both the agent & that which is enacted (see kamma II. 
introd.), for in Indian Psychology citta is the seat & organ of thought (cetasa cinteti; 
cp. Gr. frh/n, although on the whole it corresponds more to the Homeric qumo/s). As 
in the verb (cinteti) there are two stems closely allied and almost inseparable in 
meaning (see § III.), viz. cit & cet (citta & cetas); cp. ye should restrain, curb, subdue 
citta by ceto, M i.120, 242 (cp. attana coday' attanarj Dhp 379 f.); cetasa cittarj 
samannesati S i. 194 (cp. cetasa cittarj samannesati S i.194). In their general use there 
is no distinction to be made between the two (see § III.). — The meaning of citta is 
best understood when explaining it by expressions familiar to us, as: with all my 
heart; heart and soul; I have no heart to do it; blessed are the pure in heart; singleness 
of heart (cp. ekagga); all of which emphasize the emotional & conative side or 
"thought" more than its mental & rational side (for which see manas & vinnana). It 
may therefore be rendered by intention, impulse, design; mood, disposition, state of 
mind, reaction to impressions. It is only in later scholastic lgg. that we are justified in 
applying the term "thought" in its technical sense. It needs to be pointed out, as 
complementary to this view, that citta nearly always occurs in the singular (=heart), & 
out of 150 cases in the Nikayas only 3 times in the plural (=thoughts). The 
substantiality of citta (cetas) is also evident from its connection with kamma (heart as 
source of action), kama & the senses in general. <-> On the whole subject see Mrs. 
Rh. D. Buddh. Psych. Eth. introd. & Bud. Psy. ch. II. 
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convenient Greek fiction, by which we artificially parcel off the flow 
or continuum of experience as if we were sorting seeds or the like. It 
is a mental instrument which plays a relatively minor part in Indian 
thought. When the Aristotelian and his heirs divide the knowable 
into bundles, and sub-bundles, ranging the individual everywhere 
under the more general, the Buddhist thinker, especially in the 
philosophy of mind, saw everywhere confluences, conjunctures of 
conditions and tendencies, from which at a given locus {thana, 
okasa) something individual came to pass. He stood for the 
emergence of the Particular; the Greek, for the revelation of the 
Universal. 

By 'confluences, etc' I assume Mrs. Rhys-Davids is referring to 
Conditioned Coproduction. She is saying that mind as conceived in 
Buddhism cannot, as the Greeks assumed it could, sit apart as an 
impartial observer of the world. Instead, as a condition within 
Conditioned Coproduction it is implicated within that world. It is both a 
condition for things and subject to conditioning itself. Mrs. Rhys-Davids 
emphasizes its ethical quality: 

'For the Buddhist, the ethical goodness or badness of a state of 
consciousness was a primary quality of that consciousness no less 
than, for us, extension and solidity are reckoned as primary qualities 
of external things, accessible to touch. ... (Skillful and unskillful 
ethical) qualities are integral parts of the content of mental activity, 
wrought up in its texture . [My underlining]' 

Citta, manas and vijnana 

In fact there are three terms in Buddhism all associated with mind: citta, 
manas, and vijnana. The 'Greek' mind that is predominantly analytical is 

no 

represented by manas. It is manas that 'grasps' dhammas or mental 
objects. As the mind-sense it deals with mental images, ideas, opinions, 
views, concepts, with naming experience, and so forth, grasping them in 
the same way that the eye grasps visual objects. Manas could be said to 
represent the 'intellectual functioning' of consciousness. 



71 Rhys-Davids, C.A.F. (1914) Buddhist Psychology: an inquiry into the analysis and 
theory of mind in pah literature London: Bell p8 
72 ibidplO 
73 xxxxx 
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Vijnana is associated with sensing and perceiving and is often translated 
as consciousness. 

But as Mrs. Rhys Davids indicates, we can also think of mind as having a 
texture, one that can in particular be accessed within meditation, where 

HA 

we can see that texture more clearly; citta bhavana or 'mind cultivation' 
being roughly synonymous with meditation. This is citta; the general 
shape or texture of the psyche, its more 'subjective' aspect. 

Citta as attitude - Herbert Guenther 

Herbert Guenther, alternatively, translates citta as attitude. This has 
associations of a bodily position expressing an inner state, as in a 
'theatrical attitude.' It derives from the Latin aptus -fit, so seen from 
outside ones attitude 'fits' ones inner state. A persons attitude is often 
quite visible to others and using the word attitude for citta I think is 
helpful because it conveys that citta is more the whole emotional cast of 
the psyche than some more subtle aspect of mind. It is what is largely 
going on in the momentum of ones being. The 'main body' of ones 
actual response to the vorld. Buddhism has similar 'body-derived' words 
that reflect a weight of psychic momentum; disposition is one, posture is 
another. The attitude a person adopts reflects a kind of 'stance' towards 
life, that is reflected when we say someone has a helpful attitude, or an 
attitude of disinterest. As citta can be either skillful or unskillful, 
Guenther defines skillful citta to be a healthy attitude. 

Guenther in translating citta as attitude and Mrs. Rhys-Davids' allusion 
to texture are helpful in that they distinguish the general 'momentum' of 
mind from its specific mental contents (cetasikas.) An intellectual's 
mental contents might be quite clear; at the same time their attitude might 
be rather 'peppery.' S. Z. Aung uses a further analogy: he likens citta 
and cetasikas to the shell and contents of a sphere. But if we are using 
this kind of analogy, we need to be careful we don't think of the shell as 
some kind of unchanging substrate, even as a 'fixed self.' This would be 
a wrong view in Buddhism because, like everything else that is 
conditioned, citta is constantly changing. 

Citta as 'thymos' 

The Pali-English Dictionary, in its definition of citta, says citta is: 'the 



74 Pali, bhavana, cultivation 

75 ibid p8 
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heart' but also 'in Indian Psychology citta is the seat & organ of 

thought, although on the whole it corresponds more to the Homeric 
qumo/s). ' The ancient Greek Qumos (or thymos) 76 has a similarly wide 
range of meanings to citta. They both have connotations that are 
emotional and subjective, are also to do with thinking, and are also in the 
area of volitions and action, as well as the area of passions and appetite. 

But it can be confusing where two qualities that are normally in different 
categories are subsumed within the one term, citta; how for instance can 
citta be both the seat of thought and the seat of the emotions? We 
probably assume it must be the one or the other. However it is worth 
remembering that in Buddhism we are dealing with Conditioned 
Coproduction, a system in which reason and emotion are not 
philosophically separate, but instead are part of a 'matrix' of conditions 
within a person. When looked at in this way the problem of citta being 
both emotion and thought disappears, because under different conditions 
it can be different things. 



Mindfulness of emotional and mental states 78 . 



76 Liddell, H.G. & Scott, R. (1940) A Greek-English Lexicon Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

77 It means 'soul, spirit, the principle of life, feeling and thought, especially strong 
feeling and passion 1 . In a physical sense it means 'breath, life, but also desire or 
inclination, especially desire for food and drink, i.e. appetite.' And in wishing - 'he 
wished with all his heart', mind, temper and will - 'to be of one mind.' Also it is 
associated with spirit, courage, and the seat of anger. Thymos as 'heart' is the seat of 
the emotions, which includes joy and grief, gladness - 'glad at heart', love, and the 
gaining and loss of favour. Finally thymos as 'mind' means the seat of thought - 'I 
bring it not into my thoughts.' 

78 The area of 'Mind Creative, Mind Reactive.' Citta is Mind as in Heart and Mind, 
hence 'emotional and mental states.' Going on the list of states mentioned in the 
Sutta, citta obviously covers emotion (hatred), consciousness (shrunken), awareness 
(distracted), and insight (enlightened). I think the list can in theory be extended to 
cover every possible mental or emotional state (think in terms of the 51 mental 
events). It certainly must include metta, compassion and so on. Emotional states 
differ from feelings in being responses rather than fruits (vipaka) of one or another 
niyama. Within the 'dimension' of emotion for instance, faced with the pain of seeing 
someone we think of as our enemy (and therefore experiencing painful worldly 
feeling) we have the choice between a reactive emotional response such as hatred and 
a creative emotional response such as metta. Or, taking up the 'dimension' of 
conscious awareness, when faced with painful sensation, we can either react - by 
shrinking from it or distracting ourselves - or we have the choice to creatively open up 
to it - to towards it with awareness and acceptance. 
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'And how does a practitioner mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplate emotional and mental states? They are aware; 
whatever emotional or mental state they are in, that they are in that 
state. They know when they are motivated by craving, hatred or 
delusion and when these are absent. They know whether their 
awareness is shrunken or whether it is wandering in distraction. 
They know when their mind is full of good qualities, such as loving 
kindness, compassion, or equanimity and when those qualities are 
less developed. They know when their emotional and mental 
qualities cannot be bettered, and they know when they can. They 
know when their mind is in a state of concentration and when it is 
not concentrated, and they know when their mind is enlightened, and 
when it is yet to attain enlightenment. ' 

Among the states mentioned in the Sutta that are emotional are hatred and 
greed, among those associated with consciousness are a shrunken state of 
mind, a distracted state of mind. The list of states could in principle be 
extended to cover every possible mental or emotional state. The 
Buddhist analysis of mind, collected in a philosophical work called the 
Abhidhamma, lists 51 such mental events. The list of states would 
certainly have to include positive emotional states like metta (loving 
kindness), karuna (compassion) and so on, despite these not explicitly 
being mentioned in the Sutta. 

'They proceed in this way mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplating emotional and mental states. They are mindful of 

on 

those emotional and mental states that are internal in the sense of 
effectively being under their control, and of those emotional and 
mental states that are external in the sense of not being under their 
control, such as the mental states of other people, and they correctly 
contemplate the relationship between the two through the knowledge 
of which they can intelligently navigate the world of emotional and 
mental states. 



19 Sangharakshita (1998) Know your mind: the psychological dimension of ethics in 
Buddhism. Birmingham: Windhorse. 259. 

80 A boundary concerning emotional and mental states it is obvious we need to be 
aware of is which of them is our responsibility, which we should see as 'internal', and 
which are not our responsibility, which we should see as 'external'. With a keen sense 
of proper ownership and responsibility we can move more easily through the world of 
mental states 
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So, having identified what mental and emotional states are present with 
awareness, the Buddha then gets them to be mindful of those emotional 
and mental states that are internal, and those that are external. 
Commentators 81 mostly interpret this to mean first contemplating your 
own mental states and then those of other people. I would add that a 
better though related reason why the Buddha would want people to 
distinguish between 'internal' and 'external' is in terms of taking 
responsibility for the states one has influence over: your own. 

We might be aware of mental states like greed but not fully take on board 
that those states are our responsibility (where they are.) When we do take 
responsibility, then that has karmic consequences. In Sangharakshita's 

on 

book 'Mind Creative, Mind Reactive' which explores the Tibetan 
Wheel of Life, he points to two possible responses to experience, the 
creative response and the reactive response. 

Citta as a reactive response 

When we have a reactive response to our experience, that can be for a 
number of reasons. One is that we are just not at all conscious that we are 
having a response. We are not conscious of those mental states we are 
responsible for, the 'internal' ones. 

An example of a reactive response often happens I think with depression. 
A person 'feels depressed', as if something is happening to them over 
which they have no control. Due to a combination of physical and mental 
factors: physical sluggishness, poor self-view, they end up feeling 
lethargic, heavy, overwhelmed. But what they often don't realize is that 
although this is their experience - as I said before, experience is a 
combination of the tangible, kaya and the felt, vedana - they are also 
probably reacting. Reactive responses often mirror the experience they 
are reacting to. They often have a similar tone to the original stimulation. 
For instance when experience feels heavy and dull, the reactive response 



81 Soma Thera. The Way of Mindfulness : The Satipatthana Sutta and its Commentary. 
Iti ajjhattam = "Thus internally." The bhikkhu lives contemplating consciousness in 
consciousness by laying hold on the consciousness with lust and so forth when these 
states of consciousness proceed in his own flux or in another's flux or by laying hold 
of these conscious states at one time as they proceed in his own flux and at another 
time as they proceed in another's flux. Retreived from Access to Insight website on 
23 February 2010 
http://www.accesstoinsight.Org/lib/authors/soma/wayof.html#consciousness 

82 SangharakshitaMz/7t/i?eac//ve and Creative Download at 
http://www.freebuddhistaudio.com/talks/details7nunrfl 
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to it is also heavy and dull: a heavy emotion and a dull mind. But the fact 
is that people often don 't even know that they have responded. Because 
their unconscious reactive responses have such a similar tone to the 
original stimulation, that fools them into thinking they are still dealing 
with vedana, when really they are dealing with citta. 

The difference between 'internal' citta and vedana is that with 'internal' 
citta we are always responsible for it, whereas with vedana we aren't 
necessarily responsible for what happens to us, and we neither do we 
have control over 'external' citta. So we need to bring these unconscious 
responses into consciousness. We need to 'own' them, as being within 
our control. Then we see that we really need to change them. We might 
realize that a 'heavy' experience doesn't have to lead to a 'heavy' mood, 
that we can do something else instead, because we have a choice. 
Vedana we can respond to more or less consciously and creatively. 

Feeling and Emotion 

The fact that people often confuse citta and vedana is reflected in the way 
the word feeling is used for both for sensation and emotion. But the 
Buddha distinguishes between them for good reasons. Vedana is that 
sensation or felt experience 'presented to us' in every moment by our 
experience. Because it is a 'given,' we have no control over it, but citta is 
different because it is something we have control over. 

Knowing what we have power over and what we don't is an invaluable 
distinction. So keeping feeling and emotion clearly separate within our 
comprehension (as separate domains) is vitally important. If we don't do 
this, we may not accept responsibility for the things we do have power 
over, and also may falsely take responsibility for things that we have no 
power over; being in a negative state of mind we might think there is 
nothing we can do about it, or, feeling unpleasant feelings we might think 
we must deserve it. 

In fact it is easiest to maintain this separation of vedana and citta if we 
see them as separate conditions, that condition each other. Recalling the 
formula of Conditioned Coproduction 'this being, that becomes, etc' and 
applying it with vedana and citta we get: 

Vedana (as experience) being, citta (as emotional response) 
becomes 
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This expresses the conditioning effect on citta when the condition of 
vedana is present in experience. As in Buddhism we are not dealing with 
causality but with conditionality, vedana will not be the only condition 
present. Present also will be the conditions of body: 

Kaya (as experience) being, citta (as emotional response) 
becomes 

And 'objects present in the mind:' 

Dhammas (as response) being, citta (as emotional response) 
becomes 

However the predominant conditioning effect on emotion will be vedana. 
What we are feeling will tend to get expressed emotionally. That is, our 
'mind' will tend to move in an emotional way under the influence of 
feeling. It is interesting that what will tend to make that emotion less 
reactive is the intercession of reflection, because 'objects present in the 
mind' are something (like citta) we have control over. When we include 
reflection it is more we respond rather than react, a response containing a 
pledge ~ to something other ( a way of seeing, a belief system) than just 
an 'action or feeling in response.' 84 

Aversion then is an emotional reaction to painful sensation. The mind 
hasn't reflected on there being any other possible response but to 'get 
away.' An emotional response to painful sensation might be compassion. 
The word for compassion is anukampa, which means to 'tremble with.' 
So along with an awareness of pain, with compassion there is also 
positive emotion: in the form of care for the person experiencing the pain. 



83 respond QPc. 1300, respound, from O.Fr. respondere "respond, correspond," from 
L. respondere "respond, answer to, promise in return," from re- "back" + spondere "to 
pledge" (see spondee ). Modern spelling and pronunciation is from c. 1600. Online 
Etymology Dictionary website Feb 23 
http://www.etymonline.com/index.php?search=respond&searchmode=none 

84 reaction QPl61 1, from re^ "again, anew" + action (q.v.). Modeled on Fr. reaction, 
older It. reattione, from M.L. reactionem (nom. reactio), from L.L. react-, pp. stem of 
reagere "react," from re- "back" + agere "to do, act" (see act ). Originally scientific; 
physiological sense is attested from 1805; psychological sense first recorded 1887; 
general sense of "action or feeling in response" (to a statement, event, etc.) is recorded 
from 1914. The verb react is attested from 1644. Online Etymology Dictionary 
website. Feb 23 
http://www.etymonline.com/index.php?search=react&searchmode=none 
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There is a 'way of seeing' that is broader that 'maximizing pleasureable 
feeling.' 

That way of seeing also includes bearing in mind the consequences of 
reactions and responses on the 'bigger picture' of our own and others 
lives. This is essentially what Buddhism means by karma. With karma 
we are aware of the consequences of our present emotional and mental 
states - and the actions that go along with them - on future experience: 

Citta (as present emotional response) being, vedana (as future 
experience) becomes 

This is what Buddhism means when it says feeling is karma vipaka: it 
means it is the fruit (vipaka) of action (karma.) 

So if we think of citta in terms of movement: as the psyche moving in 
creative response or in reaction to experience, it might at different times 
react emotionally to people, or reflect more creatively on their plight. It 
might embrace objects in consciousness, see them clearly, be deluded 
about what they are, retreat from difficult situations. Faced with painful 
physical sensation, it might react by shrinking or distracting ourselves 
from it, or choose to be more creative by moving towards it with 
awareness and acceptance. It may move towards food when it is not 
hungry or towards distraction when it is uncomfortable with something. 
These movements between them create a person's contribution to the 
world, and are what Buddhism means by karma, karma being actions of 
body, speech and mind. 

We could say vedana is the sum total of all the 'hedonic' (pleasure / pain) 
impressions that impact on us at any particular time. 

Citta as a creative response 

This means that the heart and mind are always shaping themselves in 
some way and we need to ask ourselves when that shaping is creative and 
reactive. Creative responses, as opposed to reactions, will tend to be 
more distinguished in tone from the original sensation, because they have 
been considered and chosen. A response of concern is very different in 
feeling tone to a depressed feeling. In fact it may sometimes seem 
counterintuitive because of that. We might feel the correct response 
would be to 'go with' the heavy sensation, matching it with a heavy 
response, and that that is more genuine. As it is easy to move from 
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feeling to response without necessarily having known we've done it, a 
central aspect of bringing a more creative response is that of bringing in 
consciousness: to be more conscious of unconsciousnesses in the mind. A 
first step might be to make our unconscious responses conscious: to know 
when we have made an unconscious choice. 

Conscious responses to experience 

Creative responses to Feeling Creative responses, on the other hand, will 
tend to be more distinguishable in tone from the original sensation, 
because they have been considered and chosen. A response of care and 
concern looks very different in feeling tone to depression. In fact it may 
seem counterintuitive because of that. We might feel the correct response 
is to go with the flow of the heavy sensation, and match it with a heavy 
response. That seems more like common sense. Perhaps reactive 
responses, being so similar to it, obscure the actual experience. (Eh?) 
Creative responses, perhaps because they are so obviously different from 
the experience, tend to reveal it more clearly. To respond creatively, we 
need to hold vedana, as Jon Kabat-Zinn says, in non-judgmental 
awareness. It also helps to be aware of the form it arose along with, its 
source. If we say, 'When I get in touch with my body, I feel (describe 
sensation)', we have a clear idea it is my body I am responding to. If the 
feeling arises from looking at how ones life is going, we have a clear idea 
it is Manas we are responding to. We experience the body only in the 
present moment, within the physical senses. That is useful to know. It 
grounds our experience of feeling. We know if we can locate a feeling in 
the body that it is a feeling and not a response. If a feeling originates in a 
view that may show up in the body too in some way. The body may be 
conditioned by it, and feeling may come out of that. 

Consciousness 

One of the main dimensions of citta is the degree to which it is conscious. 
Consciousness in terms of movement is the mind moving outwards to 
envelop objects in awareness, and unconsciousness is those objects not 
being enveloped in awareness. In the symbolism of Amitabha, the red 
Buddha 'Infinite Light,' this consciousness is infinite and is represented 
by his light of awareness that goes everywhere. That light is opposed to 
the more limited light of the hungry ghosts which only goes to the objects 
of their addiction. Reflexive self-consciousness happens when the mind 
envelops the degree to which it is itself aware. This is often a prerequisite 
to the further development of consciousness. 
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Concentration 

The heart-mind will always have a certain quality of consciousness and 
awareness. It will also always have a certain stance, attitude or 
disposition, either creative or reactive. But it will also always be in a state 
of relative concentration or distraction. The importance of concentration 
is that we cannot really achieve very much unless we are able to give our 
mind wholeheartedly to the task or reflection in hand. The best way of 
working on our level of concentration is to pay attention to stable 
elements in our experience. These may be physical, like the body. They 
may also be something like a steady identification with what we are 
trying to achieve - connecting with our over-riding purpose - say 
Buddhist ethics. 

Insight 

Insight is a further possible state for citta to be in, and a 'higher level' than 
consciousness, attitude and concentration. As implied by the phrase "the 
practitioner knows a liberated mind as a liberated mind, and an 
unliberated mind as an unliberated mind' it is possible to be self-reflexive 
about ones level of insight, and therefore to cultivate it. Insight as a state 
of mind must be something like maintaining awareness, a positive 
attitude and concentration while encompassing within awareness truths 
about reality such as the three laksanas: impermanence, unsatisfactoriness 
and non-selfhood. 



Heart satipatthana development 

We bring our awareness to our state of mind, heart or attitude. Citta is 
essentially the 'shape' of our response to the world, in terms of 
consciousness and ethics. We 'contemplate the consciousness in our 
consciousness'. How conscious is our consciousness? What is coming out 
of that response in terms of a beneficial or harmful effect? No matter how 
we feel [vedana], are we still being ethical? By just staying with and 
reflecting on our state of mind undistractedly, we have the chance of 
coming up with a better one. 
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The conditioning of heart and mind 

They proceed, correctly determining the factors that support 
mindfulness of emotional and mental states, and correctly 
determining the factors that work against mindfulness of emotional 
and mental states, and the combined effect of every factor on 
mindfulness of emotional and mental states 85 . Alternatively they 
proceed, weighing their attention to mindfulness of emotional and 
mental states with their attention to mindfulness of other conditions, 
so that it is supportive of overall knowledge and awareness 86 . In 
this way the practitioner leaves behind their neurotic infatuations 
with the world. This is how they proceed mindfully, passionately 
and correctly contemplating emotional and mental states.' 
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Non-Discursive Awareness, 
Emotion, Thought 



85 Such as groundedness, clarity, interest and their opposites - the other satipatthanas. 

86 An example of our not weighing things correctly is when, perhaps out of a rather 
forced idealism (as with the story of Sona and the strings of the lute), we are keen to 
better our mental states, and rather than taking them into account we over-ride our 
body and feelings. This is not mindfulness. 
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Conditioned Coproduction 

Taking the view of Conditioned Coproduction, citta can be thought, it 
can be emotion, and it can be volition. The Buddha expressed 
Conditioned Coproduction in terms of relationships, or links (nidanas) In 
the twelve nidanas of the Wheel of Life, one nidana is 'conditioned by 
contact, feeling'. ' The next link is 'conditioned by feeling, craving'. As we 
saw with vedana, it is possible to have different types of vedana arising 
in dependence on different conditions: on the condition of having a body, 
or on the condition of experiencing mental activity, and so on. This 
resulted in three different classes of feeling: cetasika vedana, kayika 
vedana, and samisa / niramisa vedana. Expressed in the formula of 
Conditioned Coproduction, 'This being, that becomes,' these are: 

* Mental activity being, mental feeling becomes {cetasika vedana) 

* Physicality being, physical feeling becomes (kayika vedana) 

* Unwholesome states of mind being, worldly feeling becomes 
(samisa vedana) 

* Wholesome states of mind being, spiritual feeling becomes 
(niramisa vedana) 

As different kinds of vedana arise in dependence on different conditions, 
so it is with citta. Under different conditions, citta takes on a different 
'shape.' Under the influence of vedana it takes the shape of emotion. 
Under the influence of dhammas, ideas, images, and concepts, it takes the 
shape of thought. Under the influence of kaya it takes the shape of what 
we could call non-discursive awareness, the mind is affected in some way 
like being concentrated, scattered and so on. Expressed in the 
Conditioned Coproduction formula these dimensions of citta are: 

* Feeling (vedana) being, emotion becomes 
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* Ideas, concepts and images (dhammas) being, thinking becomes 

* Bodily states (kaya) being, states of non-discursive awareness 
become 

In this way Buddhist concepts like citta are expressed conceptually as 
they should be - in a way that reflects praticcasamutpada, its central 
doctrine. 



Thought 

We can think of thought as that 

movement within the psyche 

(citta) that is stimulated by 

objects present in the mind 

(dhammas.) Or when the 

content is dhammas, the shape 

of the heart -mind 'holding' that 

content is thought. That content 

conditions a psychological 

movement experienced as 

thought. In terms of 

Conditioned Coproduction, we 

can say dhammas and citta arise 

together - dhammas conditions 

citta, and citta conditions 

dhammas. The process of assessment takes place within citta but the 

assessment itself is made up of dhammas. There is possible evidence for 

this idea - that objects present in the mind conditioning thinking activity 

in the mind - in the phrase in the Kevaddha Sutta: 'evam pi mono ittham 

pi te mano itipi te cittam" which Maurice Walshe translates as:' that is 

how your mind is, that is how it inclines, that is in your heart,' and the 

on 

Pali-English Dictionary translates as 'thus is your thought and thus 
your mind, i.e. habit of thinking'. 




The first part is 'Thus is your mano. ' Mano is the aspect of mind that 
grasps dhammas. We could therefore say: 'Thus are your dhammas, thus 
how your dhammas incline (thus is your perspective), thus is your citta.' 
In the diagram the arrow represents the heart -mind being conditioned by 
mental objects. 



87 Walshe, M. (1995) The Long Discourses of the Buddha: A translation of the Digha 
Nikaya. Boston: Wisdom pi 76. 

88 Entry for Citta. Pali-English Dictionary 
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Emotion 



Emotion 

It is a similar process with 

emotion but instead of 

dhammas it is now vedana that 

is involved as the original 

stimulus. Emotion is the 

psychological response to 

feeling and takes place within 

citta. Emotion is that 

movement within the psyche 

that is conditioned by feeling. 

In terms of Conditioned 

Coproduction, we can say 

vedana and citta arise together 

-vedana conditions citta, and 

citta conditions vedana. 

Emotion can be skillful -as in loving kindness, metta or unskillful - as in 

craving. Citta has an ethical and emotional flavour or texture. As the 

texture of the heart-mind has an effect on the world, citta and ethics are 

inter-related - the mind is an agent as well as an observer. At any time 

particular effects emerge out of the mind. Or better still, the mind is a 

particular emergence. The heart and mind are a conditioned arising. We 

can see this clearly in citta 's enlightened counterpart bodhicitta, which we 

might say is the texture of the heart-mind of an enlightened being. In 

Tibetan iconography a 'wish-fulfilling' jewel that grants all desires, 

called the chintamani, symbolically represents bodhicitta. The 

bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, symbol of embodied compassion, holds it to 

his heart. The jewel represents the emotional outpouring of positive 

impulse towards all sentient beings. Bodhicitta, when translated as 

"thought of enlightenment' is rather weak and misleading, associating as 

it does citta only with cognition, when clearly it is substantially 

emotional. Citta is better translated 'will to enlightenment.' 



Non-discursive awareness 

And the heart-mind can be conditioned by bodily awareness to produce 
an effect that is neither discursive nor emotional. When in meditation we 
pay attention to posture or relaxation in the body, or to the tangible 



89 Sangharakshita (1998) What is the Dharma?: the essential teachings of the Buddha. 
Windhorse, Birmingham. p213. 
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breath, in the present moment, 
that has a certain effect on our 
psyche. It can become steadier 
in its ability to pay attention. 
We can create a different type of 
'container' for our thoughts and 
emotions, a 'container' that is 
spacious within which we can 
be more fully present, within 
which we can more easily work 
with them. If kaya is the 
stimulus, what I am calling non- 
discursive awareness is the 
movement within the psyche 
conditioned by that. The 

movement in the psyche due to what is going on with kaya may be 
samattha (a calming and concentrating movement.) It may also be its 
opposite -distraction. 




Non-Discursive 
Awareness 



Emotional momentum 

Citta, as heart-mind, is the psychic and emotional response to experience. 
Experience as represented in the satipatthanas by body and feeling. It is 
as if experience sets in motion something within the psyche that has 
momentum (Fig.l) that eventually ends up in some evaluation of 
experience but citta is distinct 
from that evaluation. The 
belongs 



evaluation 

dhammas (mental objects). 



to 



The above is an interactive 
model based on the four 
satipatthanas. The arrow 
represents a dominant 
conditioning link. Yet that 
momentum does not 

necessarily need to be a 
reaction to events. With 
practice it can be channeled 
consciously in a different 
direction. If for instance we 
have come to understand that it 



Fig. 1 Citta as Momentum 
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is not always helpful to allow 
ourselves to be dictated to by 
our experience, we can 
choose to try to condition 
other responses in citta. We 
can set up a new momentum 
in citta, one originating in 
understanding (Fig. 2). 



Fig. 1 Momentum coming Irom Understanding 




The conditioning of mental 
states 

Mental states will be 

conditioned by factors such as 

our physical state, what we 

are feeling, and thoughts / views. It is possible to have unconditioned 

mental states, if one is 

enlightened. The reality is that 

our mental states will be not 

being fully unconditioned but 

neither will they be fully 

conditioned. They will be 

partially (but mostly) 

conditioned. So when we 

experience pain (through injury) 

or frustration (mood based on 

negative assessments) we will 

most likely get annoyed or have 

aversion to the pain. 



Conditions for unawareness 

Unawareness, because it is 

subject to conditionality, will be influenced by what is happening among 
the other satipatthanas. If we are not very grounded in the body, that will 
tend to lead to distraction of our attention and contribute to unawareness. 
If we are only willing to stay aware of certain feelings, that preference is 
by definition unawareness. And to the extent our perspective is partial 
and incomplete, there will be places to which our awareness will not be 
directed and that too is unawareness. 
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Conditions for awareness 

Awareness, also because it is 
subject to conditionality, will 
be influenced by what is 
happening among the other 
satipatthanas. If we are 
grounded in the body, that will 
tend to lead to concentration of 
our attention and contribute to 
awareness. If we are willing to 
stay aware of any feelings we 
experience, that lack of 
preference is by definition 
awareness. And to the extent 
our perspective is complete, 
there will be nowhere our 
awareness will not be directed 
and that too is awareness. 
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'Loving Kindness '- a 
creative attitude 

Probably we could say attitude 
is the akin to the tone of our 
response to events. It could be 
aggressive, or complacent, or 
compassionate, or apathetic. 

These are all possibilities. As I said earlier, our attitude is a kind of stance 
we are adopting that no doubt flows out of the perspective we have and 
represents the actions that logically follow from that. If we think it is not 
really possible to achieve anything our attitude is likely to be apathetic. If 
we see that living beings benefit from kindness when they are suffering 
we are likely to be compassionate in our attitude. Loving Kindness is the 
attitude that follows when we realize that every living being desires 
happiness, and that having people around them with that attitude really 
helps. It is the attitude that we would want to help, even if we were not in 
the position to help. In this way metta or universal loving kindness is a 
meditation and an attitude that can be cultivated. 
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Kindness is the basis for the metta bhavana meditation (the development 
of universal loving kindness). We all know what it feels like to be treated 
kindly. To be held gently in a person's gaze, patiently waited upon, or 
when someone is quiet and attentive, ready to listen to whatever we have 
to say. Or they put a friendly hand on our shoulder. We all know that 
feeling. We feel valued, special. It is as if the other person really wants to 
shape their world so as to fit us into it. They are really interested in 
whoever we happen to be. Being kind is really useful to people on the 
receiving end of it. It can help us recontact ourselves, and the things that 
are important to us. We often lose touch with our fuller humanity, in the 
midst of having to get things done, but a kind action by another person 
can put that humanity back on the agenda. And it is infectious. Probably 
we then tend to be more sensitive to others in our turn. In fact, probably 
all beings at heart have the same desire to be treated kindly: to be 
cherished, valued, respected. Perhaps all beings have an instinct for their 
own value, and know that things of value ought to be cherished. So 
kindness looks after beings because it acknowledges their value, and 
wants to preserve it. Of course kindness also has to be informed with 
awareness. It isn't just about being soft. If someone is damaging 
themselves it might even be necessary to be cruel, if in the end that means 
being kind. 

The Reality of People 

Kindness is real then in the sense that it takes on the reality of what 
people are, or living beings. To get a flavour of this let's take an example. 
Imagine you are a child visiting your grandma. Old people in the family 
can have a less utilitarian approach to children than their parents. They 
aren't so concerned with whether the children are being a success or not, 
they don't have so much invested in them in that sense. They are just 
interested in if the child is happy. Which can be an immense relief to the 
child. The child feels accepted unconditionally for whoever they are. 
Warts and all. They don't have to be doing anything special. With the 
kindly grandma, they know for certain that whatever they do, it will be 
OK by her. The child's experience when they are with the grandma is a 
feeling of total unconditional acceptance. The child knows for certain that 
they are welcome; there is no doubt about it. The interest of the grandma 
in the child is basic and principial. It is not about what might lead the 
child to happiness, but happiness itself. The child picks this up and 
understands it, and probably experiences a sense of freedom. They then 
relax, and probably feel more the space and latitude they need to actually 
think more clearly what will bring them happiness, and what they might 
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need to do to achieve it, rather than being concerned about what will 
make their parents happy. The example illustrates that metta (loving 
kindness) is not about grandma's feelings about herself (a warm glow that 
someone might feel about their self, because they are being kind). 
Grandma may not even feel a warm glow; she is simply focused on the 
child. Metta here is more about the child's belief in the intentions of the 
grandma. It is about the 'shape' (of kindness) that the grandma creates in 
her heart / mind, and the child seeing that, and it being of actual benefit to 
the child. That is what the grandma is concerned about expressing. 

Obviously we aren't often like the kindly old grandma with each other, 
even when we think we are being kind. Sometimes people can seem to be 
being quite friendly, but we still have unease in their presence. Perhaps 
we feel on some level they want us to be a certain way, rather than who 
we are. Perhaps we would be better without such-and-such a trait. This in 
effect means they don't want the real us to be there. And we are often 
sensitive and pick that up. Grandma though dearly wants the real you to 
be there. She doesn't want you to be different from whom you are, unless 
of course you want to be. And the child with the grandma feels affirmed, 
feels free to be itself. They are able to say and do what they like. Their 
life feels like it is their own. And because of that they feel encouraged to 
take possession of their lives, to feel good about themselves. Imagine 
other people feeling like the child with the grandma when they were with 
us. Or that we felt like that all the time when we were alone with 
ourselves. This is the flavour of metta. It is not enough to just be friendly 
to people. It is better to try to come at life from their perspective, at least 
in our imagination. To the extent that we don't have metta, we are stuck 
in treating people as objects. Like passing the salt across the table, objects 
are relatively easy to move, but to move people (in a way that contributes 
to their best interests) you need metta. In fact to move ourselves in a way 
that contributes to our best interests we need metta for ourselves. That is 
because metta takes in the whole and actual person and their needs. 
Giving metta is like being at the grandma's end of things and making the 
effort to give to whoever we are with the experience of the child with the 
grandma. Of course, the actual person we are with may not have that 
experience because there may be all sorts of things going on for them. 
Even the Buddha failed to get through to some people, as communication 
always takes two, but what is important is the purity of the intention. We 
can work on having the internal attitude of the grandma no matter what is 
going on in the other person. That attitude is more about being ready for 
another person. When we do the Metta Bhavana meditation, we can try 
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doing it in this way. With people 
we work on trying to have the 
same attitude towards them as 
the old grandma has to the child. 
With each person in the 
meditation we have to imagine if 
they were there with us, what we 
would need to be like (in the 
'shape' of our heart / mind) to 
convince them of our 
unconditional kind regard for 
them. Doing the Metta Bhavana 
in this way we may need to 
work quite hard in the practice 
(it feels more like a kamatthana, 
which is a Buddhist term for a 
meditation practice, that also 
means a 'place of work'), but we 
can also be more confident that 
what we are developing is more 
akin to metta than a self- 
satisfied warm glow. 



a non-creative 
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opposite of 

metta is a 

toward the 




Hatred 



of Self, Others, World 
e.g. People are Objects in the Way 



Aversion - 
attitude 

Aversion is the 

metta. Whereas 

creative attitude 

realities of life, and like other 

creative attitudes is often fueled 

by reflection, aversion is more reactive. Like other reactive attitudes it is 

dominated not by reflection but by the world of the senses. We want to 

get away from painful feeling, including that arising where we find others 

difficult. And it is fueled by a perspective that doesn't have on the agenda 

that living beings desire happiness, or that there is a way forward with 

that that might bring its own satisfaction. 

Conditions for Aversion 

We are more likely to suffer from hatred or aversion if we have tension in 
the body, if we are in some sort of pain that we want to push away and if 
we have views about our self, other people and the world that are 
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unrealistic. Such a view might be that people are not centres of 
experience worthy of our concern, but instead objects that are in the way 
of us having a more pleasant experience. 

Conditions for Concentration 

One of the strongest conditions for concentration is a quite, friendly, 
supportive, understanding environment. And then a feeling of well-being 
and relaxation in the body, and a stable meditation posture. It also helps if 
we can accept whatever feelings we are experiencing and not struggle 
against them (unless of course they are signaling physical damage.) But if 
they are aches and pains in meditation we shouldn't let them make us 
physically restless. It also helps if we have a clear idea of what we are 
doing, of what we are trying to achieve, and there are not too many 
conflicting messages coining along with that (others around us 
comprehend what we are doing for instance.) 

Conditions for Distraction 

If our environment is noisy, chaotic, hostile and the people around us do 

not comprehend what we are 

doing then our attempts to focus 

our mind are likely to lead to 

distraction. And then it will not 

help if we have a feeling of 

physical unease in the body, and 

our meditation posture is not 

very stable. Neither will it help 

if we cannot accept the feelings 

we are experiencing but struggle 

against them. It also doesn't help 

if we don't have a clear idea of 

what we are doing, or what we 

are trying to achieve. 
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Conditions for Insight 

At the level of insight certain stability has arisen in the practitioners 
experience. A characteristic of insight is that as the insight deepens it 
becomes more difficult to fall back from it. In terms of our model this 
onset of stability implies a shift among the satipatthanas, in particular in 
the way they support each other. As insight deepens less conscious effort 
is required to maintain the state. It is as if the required concentration, 
viriya and so on, begin to naturally support each other in a way that 
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brings stability to the whole. 
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Objects present in the mind 



Mindfulness of Objects 
Present in the Mind 

The fourth set of conditions 
the Buddha is suggesting we 
consider it important to 
reflect upon is dhammas. I 
have rendered them 'objects 
present in the mind.' 90 
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Mental 

Objects 



t Dhammas are what the mind-sense . 
Manas conies from a root meaning to measure. 

4 Manas is essentially the faculty of assessment. The 
mind grasps what it sees, measures, to be important, and 
those things stay in the mind as mental objects in the form 
of concepts, ideas, and abstractions but also as images 
and symbols. 

t When these mental objects are put together they build 
up a persons perspective or view on life, give them their 
identity, and define the context within which they operate. 
At the deepest level they constitute their beliefs about 
existence, which condition their actions in one way or 



90 Often translated as either 'mental objects' or 'mental concomitants.' There are 
pluses and minuses in the translation 'object'; 'object' is rather gross if representing 
something subtle. Certain things are present in the mind; we might call them 'mental 
presences'. Bringing the two ideas together I have decided to call them 'objects 
present in the mind' So what is present in our minds? When we present something we 
'make it available to the senses' (pre—, before + sense). Therefore, our sensory 
experience presents itself to us and if we are aware we experience the presence of the 
world or whatever we are attending to. That is our direct experience. But then the 
mind represents all that mentally. It is presented again (re-, again + present) to the 
mind sense Manas. And what the mind experiences in that re-presentation are 'objects 
present in the mind' or dhammas. These representations are of different kinds. 
Through the process of identification sense data is given a name. That is one kind of 
representation. Identity probably comes from the Latin identidem -repeatedly, and is a 
contraction of idem et idem -literally, same and same. By repeatedly coming across 
certain perceptions we decide to assign that set of perceptions an identity, and so 
effectively assign to those perceptions an 'object present in the mind'. For example in 
a process of comparison, we identify a group of perceptions relating to our body and 
feelings as the 'object present in the mind' called 'me'. This process of identification 
leads to the notion of a personal identity and the sense of a 'self (atta). A second kind 
of representation is where we 'draw out' from experience a quality and represent it in 
our mind as an abstract mental object. This process is different from identification in 
that with that we are dealing with abstract rather than concrete experience. We see our 
friend Jim and identify him as 'a friend', but the notion 'friendship' is abstract. In this 
way we construct concepts and ideas. But also present in the mind are mental images, 
in dreams and in the imagination, which can be prosaic, like imagining ourselves in a 
particular situation in the future, or are more symbolic and representative of 'patterns' 
in the universe. We experience visual symbols and we also experience other kinds of 
symbols, like sound symbols when we chant a mantra. These too are 'objects present 
in the mind' because they are not just the sound of the mantra but also have some 
mental content. 
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'And how does a practitioner mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplate objects present in the mind?' 91 

The minds of humans, as well as being in an emotional or mental state, 
contain 'objects.' We know from experience that over any period of time 
our minds will have contained a succession of images, words and ideas. 
Some of these our minds will return to again and again, as in an 
obsession; some will drift through fleetingly. Images, when we are 
dreaming, will arise from our unconscious unbidden. Our thoughts too 
can be deliberate or arise unbidden. 

Perspective 

These 'objects' often represent the things we are emotionally attached to 
and hence dwell on, but also, strung together into language, the 
conversations we have about what is really important. Our assessments 
about the world we live in. At any moment these 'objects' present in the 
mind are 1) arranged into associations with each other, and 2) some are 
prominent, in the 'foreground,' and others are less prominent, in the 
background. The person then 'looks through' these objects and by 
looking through them, at that moment in time that constitutes the 
perspective (perspective, from the Latin perspicere, from per-, through + 
specere, 'to look') from which they are operating at that moment. The 
'matrix' of objects they are dwelling on, consciously, and importantly 
unconsciously, constitutes their view of what is important in reality at 
that time. To give an example; a person may have the notion of 
'happiness' in the forefront of their mind (people often do) and with that 
they strongly associate an image of themselves with a new car. This 
would be a materialistic perspective. A person of a more ascetic nature 
would have in the forefront of their mind images of themselves as heroic 
and projections of their own future spiritual attainment, and they would 
see the way to get there as being through various ascetic practices. In the 
foreground will tend to be peoples obsessions and dispositions. The ideas 
and images that dominate our minds tell us what we really believe in (no 
matter what we might think we believe in!) And the patterns they make 
dictate our behaviour! They constitute our 'map' of the world and our 
way through it. The most significant thing in terms of mindfulness about 
our view or perspective at any time is that it dictates what we send our 
awareness to. 

In the Sutta, the Buddha is basically inviting us to look objectively at the 
perspective that we have. He says: Bhikkhu dhammesu dhammanupassi, 
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Bhikkhu dhammesu dhammanupassi satima sampajanna atapi viharati 
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'the practitioner contemplates 'objects present in the mind' in and of 
themselves.' The first thing is that the practitioner sees the importance of 
'objects present in the mind' in advance of contemplating them. This is 
the nature of contemplation; we dwell on what we already see as 
important. So first the practitioner needs to recognize that 'mental 
objects' are important. Once that is established, the next thing is that they 
reflect on the validity of the perspective of their 'mental objects.' This is 
essentially what the phrase 'the practitioner contemplates 'objects present 
in the mind' in and of themselves' is about. To notice - I have this 
perspective, is it really true? Will this ice cream I am dwelling on really 
bring me lasting happiness. So this section of the Sutta is really about 
developing and maintaining an accurate perspective, what Buddhism calls 
a dharmic perspective. Using the word dhamma for 'objects present in 
the mind' emphasizes that we are dealing with 'objects present in the 
mind' seen from a Buddhist perspective. '' Bhikkhu dhammesu 
dhammanupassi or 'the practitioner contemplates the dhammas in the 
dhammas' can therefore be translated as 'the practitioner sees the 
phenomena represented in their mind from the perspective of Buddhist 
truth.' 

The practice of reflection 

However, we can modify our beliefs by dwelling on new ideas or images, 
as we do in reflection or contemplation, though our old beliefs often soon 
reassert themselves 94 

Luckily we are not 'stuck' with the views we have; it is possible to work 
with our views - our arrangements of mental objects - through study and 
the practice of reflection. We can take a certain association we have 
between two 'mental objects', such as between the idea of 'self and the 
idea of 'permanence', and question the validity of that association. By 
reflection systematically our perspective can gradually shift to greater 
alignment with reality. If we manage to make significant progress in what 
Buddhism calls insight, what will end up dominating the foreground of 



92 Dhamma is Pali, dharma is the equivalent in Sanskrit. 

93 If we were operating within a different belief system the name given to 'mental 
objects' would need to reflect the beliefs of that system. 'Mental objects' in 
Hinduism would need to be called something like 'atmans,' reflecting the Hindu view 
that behind all phenomena is a permanent essence or selfhood. 

94 But fortunately we can influence what we believe in by consciously dwelling on 
particular ideas or images, as we do in a visualization sadhana, or cognitively, by 
reflecting on the validity of our perspective through study, we are looking to bring to 
consciousness to the actual objects present in our minds, to notice what effectively we 
are dwelling on. 
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our experience will be the three 'marks' of conditioned existence, called 
the three laksanas. These will 'mark' (be associated with) every 'mental 
object' that represents those things that are subject to conditioning, but 
not what is not subject to conditioning, such as transcendental 'objects' 
that are beyond being conditioned; Hike the Three Jewels in Buddhism. 
Such a correct perspective in Buddhism is called Right View. 

When Right View is operating, our mindfulness will be spread across the 
four foundations of mindfulness in a balanced way. It will lead to the 
skillful mental state of non-craving. In fact it will condition an 
enlightened consciousness. But short of having Right View there will 
inevitably be a deficit or imbalance to our awareness; we will not send 
our awareness to every place we need to send it, as was the case when 
the Buddha-to-be Siddhartha neglected his health during his ascetic 
phase. 

Comparing perspectives 

So different perspectives will tend to manifest in different contexts. In 
fact a context; often a particular formulation of institutions, associations 
of people, ideas and practices, often supports a particular perspective. 
The etymology of context deriving from 'weaving together,' how all those 
things are woven together supports a certain perspective. This can be 
seen in the diagram, which compares how the scientific and Buddhist 
contexts each support a different perspective: 
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In some contexts certain 'mental objects' need necessarily to be excluded. 
In the scientific context for instance the personal ethics of the scientist are 
not a part of the scientific method and therefore need to be excluded. 
They are outside of the proper domain of science. For instance, science 
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might have a theory about how ethics comes arises. Behaviourism has 
such a theory for instance. But unlike Buddhism, science doesn't put 
forward ethical precepts. 

In any visual perspective, the objects in the foreground are always bigger 
than those in the background. In the diagram we can see that what is in 
the foreground for science is an adequate theory as well as experimental 
results to prove the theory. Focusing on personal experience is less 
important. Introspection. William James. In the perspective of 
Buddhism, personal experience is very much in the foreground, but 
theory is also important, and both are 'held in balance' with practice 
(because Buddhism is very much a context of practice.) 

Science doesn't say too much about practice. It gives us tools like 
technology, but doesn't comment on how we use them. Because 
Buddhism is aiming at the embodiment of understanding (not simply 
abstract knowledge) within a person, understanding in Buddhism grows 
up within the context of practice. Practice is what a person does to get 
that knowledge. The word 'practice' is made up of the Latin prasso, to 
do, and the suffix -ic. A word with the suffix -ic suggests something 
being made concrete, for example the 'muse' made concrete is music. 
The word practice is similar. A meditation practice is not just the 
execution of a technique, but is what is made concrete when a person sits 
on their meditation cushion. 

Scientists have measured the brainwaves of accomplished Buddhist 
meditators and have found that they strongly correlate with happy mental 
states. Such 'proof of the effectiveness of meditation is well and good, 
however it does not say anything very useful about how to motivate 
oneself to practice meditation. It delivers the 'what,' the technical side; it 
validates meditation as a technique, but doesn't necessarily deliver the 
'how;' in terms of how to see it as a practice. 95 



95 Rectification of terms - The dictionary definition above says that one meaning of 
'context' is: 'the parts of a discourse that surround a word or passage and can throw 
light on its meaning.' We know it is easy to use a word out of context, but all words 
and ideas are context-dependent for their meaning. Which brings us to 'rectification of 
terms.' According to Confucius if we do not get the names for things correct a number 
of things happen in sequence, the last being that 'the people do not know how to move 
hand or foot.' In other words they have a hesitancy, even a paralysis, in how to move 
forward. Why? The meaning of any concept - such as the word 'mindfulness' - has to 
be understood in relation to the context it is being used in. In every context it will be 
'woven into' a particular nexus of associations, often unconsciously, that will be 
different from its associations in other contexts. In the context of evidence-based 
psychological research for instance, which is grounded in the scientific context, 
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psychologists are attempting to tightly define the concept of 'mindfulness' in order to 
create theory about it that can be rigorously tested scientifically. That is one 
conception of 'mindfulness.' In the more practice-oriented approach of Mindfulness- 
based Stress Reduction, Jon Kabat-Zinn tries to encourage less definition to the term 
'mindfulness,' so as to retain a sense of mystery about it that can be explored 
experientially through practice. That is a different conception of 'mindfulness' from 
the first. And within the FWBO what we mean by 'mindfulness' is different again. It 
includes associations in the Four Foundations and in Sangharakshita's 'Levels of 
Awareness' that are not present in MBSR. So the word 'mindfulness' cannot be 
meaningfully be used 'across-con texts.' It's meaning has to be known through 
knowing each context. If the context is not clear the meaning is not clear, and if the 
meaning is not clear the term is not rectified, and if the term is not rectified 'the 
people do not know how to move hand or foot.' They lack a clear perspective and 
therefore do not know clearly how to act. Perhaps rectification of terms was a 
particular problem in ancient China because of a melting pot of different religions 
living side by side. Buddhism and science are separate contexts, which is the same as 
saying they are different perspectives. Any term, let's take the concept of 
'development', seen in one context usually has a different meaning when seen in 
another context. 'Development' in science means the production of better theories 
concerning the material world and of better technologies growing out of those 
theories that can better solve material problems. 'Development' in Buddhism usually 
means a person becoming more developed in terms of who they are, usually in terms 
of their ethical practice and in particular their insights into reality: their wisdom and 
compassion. It is the same word, 'development', but the word (or mental object) is 
given its true meaning by the context within which it is uttered. So 'mental objects' 
and 'contexts' are inseparable. An image's meaning too depends also on its context. 
This is particularly true of symbols, which become meaningless out of context (or if 
two systems share a common symbol - as Buddhism and National Socialism do with 
the swastika - the meanings must necessarily be totally different). 

Conditions supporting a perspective - the creation of a context 

Related to 'objects present in the mind' is the notion of a 'context.' A context is defined 
(Merriam Webster Dictionary) as 1) the parts of a discourse that surround a word or 
passage and can throw light on it meaning, and 2) the interrelated conditions in which 
something exists or occurs: environment, setting - as in 'the historical context of the 
war.' Many terms dealing with teachings and perspectives, both inside and outside of 
Buddhism, such as 'text', 'context', 'sutra' (a Buddhist scripture), or 'tantra' (a system of 
Vajrayana Buddhist practice as practiced in Tibetan Buddhism) have etymologies 
related to weaving or textiles ('context' from Latin contextus, connection of words, 
coherence, from contexere, to weave together.) 'Text' and 'textile' are closely related. 
'Tantra' means 'weave' and 'sutra' means 'thread'. A text is a weaving together of ideas, 
or mental objects, into a continuing thread. Language strings together mental objects 
to make some sort of meaning. And a context is the background of ideas, practices, 
people, that those concepts, ideas or mental objects exists in. So a CONTEXT is 
something like a particular way that ideas, concepts, people, practices and 
institutional structures are 'woven together,' that is specific to that context, and which 
engenders a particular perspective. There will be a whole way people go about things, 
what they embody personally, all of which contributes to engendering a particular 
perspective. And within any context a particular teacher or teachers will be important 
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Next in this part of the Sutta are five sections, each of which encourages 
us to reflect on an aspect of experience. In the first section, that aspect of 
experience is the five hindrances: five unskillful mental states that arise in 
meditation. So first we look to see what unskillful mental states are in 
our mind. 

The Five Hindances 

('And how does a practitioner mindfully, passionately and correctly 
contemplate objects present in the mind?) 

'They mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate objects 
present in the mind in terms of the five hindrances to meditation. ' 



if they have established that context as a vehicle for teaching in a particular way. This 
is particularly the case in the 'tantra', which represents an advanced stage of Tibetan 
Buddhism, where one practices in a way that acknowledges a particular context of 
symbolic relationships and practices; including initiation, a close relationship with a 
guru, and a necessary background of long experience of Buddhist practice (without 
which could not really be said to be practicing the tantra). 

Views, contexts and ideologies 

The final satipatthana is 'Mental Objects.' Rather than the issue being about the 
general shape of the mind as in the third satipatthana, here the issue is about bringing 
awareness to what is present within the mind, the totality of which makes up a 
persons view or ideology about the world. And that view being important because of 
its effects, and because of what it leads them to do. Because of Conditioned 
Coproduction, there are two issues for a satipatthana: how it is supported or 
conditioned by the other satipatthanas, and how it supports or conditions them, as 
shown in the following charts. The first chart shows how awareness or unawareness 
of body, feelings and mental states has a consequence for views. The second shows 
how views inevitably have a consequence for us and others in how we think and act, 
and the feelings and tangible effects that come about in the world. The mental objects 
satipatthana is best seen as the development of wisdom. The heart-mind satipatthana 
is best seen as the development of positive mental and emotional states including 
conscious awareness. The four satipatthanas represent body, feeling, mind states and 
views being consistently present to awareness, and they are interconnected. Therefore 
a lack of development of one satipatthana will 'skew' the others. Because of this they 
need to be clearly discriminated, not mixed up or treated as 'one'. They function as 
conditions for each other and unless we keep them discriminated we cannot fully 
know the conditions we need to develop, such discrimination being a function of 
wisdom. Not clearly discriminating between the satipatthanas is therefore unwise, 
and amounts to a wrong view. 
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'When sensual desire is present in their mind they represent it by an 
appropriate mind-object; either by the name 'sensual desire ' or by 
an image that represents sensual desire. They represent their mind 
by an appropriate mind-object, by the name 'my mind' or an image. 
And they associate these two mind-objects with each other. 

In this way they have a correct perspective that sensual desire is 
present in their mind. When sensual desire is not present in their 
mind they do not make such an association. 

So the first thing is recognizing mental states for what they are. Without 
the capacity for creating mental objects no such recognition is possible. 
Having recognized their unskillful mental states, they try to put them into 
a dharmic perspective: 

With regards to sensual desire, the practitioner brings forth a 
dharmic perspective on sensual desire. They see it as a hindrance to 
meditation . They clearly understand the conditions through which it 
comes about, they understand the conditions that support its 
removal, and they understand the conditions that prevent it re- 
arising in the future. ' 



They basically clearly comprehend what domain they are dealing with - 
here 'emotional and mental states,' - they contemplate them, i.e. they see 
that that unskillful mental state doesn't lead to happiness (a good future,) 
and they also see what the conditions are that support it, which when 
removed lead will to its disappearance. In other words they have a clear 
conceptual (it could be imaginal as well) perspective on what is 
happening. 

'The practitioner proceeds in this way with each hindrance to 
meditation: with ill will, sloth and torpor, restlessness and anxiety, 
and doubt and indecision. They clearly know when they are present 
in the mind, know them as hindrances to meditation, and know the 
conditions for their eradication and future prevention. ' 



They apply the same procedure to recognizing all five unskillful mental 
states that can arise in meditation. 

'In this way they mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate 
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objects present in their mind in terms of the five hindrances to 
meditation. They are mindful of the extent to which they have 
internalized a dharmic perspective in terms of those mind-objects, 
and they are mindful of the extent to which they have not 
internalized a dharmic perspective in terms of those mind-objects, 
and they contemplate how they can intelligently bring that dharmic 
perspective more consciously into their lives . 



This phrase is normally translated as 'contemplates mind-objects 
internally, externally and both internally and externally.' I am taking it to 
refer to a person owning and examining their views in the light of the 
dharma (to reflecting on how far they are short of having realized a 
dharmic perspective.) An alternative meaning could be that 'internal' and 
'external' refer to their own perspective and the perspective of others 
around them, the impetus for mentioning it being that they are careful of 
being influenced by unhelpful views from outside - they protect their 
own right views - but also they are open to more insightful views coming 
from outside that they might be positively influenced by: the importance 

being the differential. 

©Mil OfefflOif iaf W mm aid 

They correctly determine the 
factors that support a dharmic 
perspective with reference to 
the five hindrances to 
meditation, and correctly 
determine the factors that work 
against a dharmic perspective 
with reference to the five 
hindrances to meditation, and 
correctly determine the 
combined effect of all these 
factors on a dharmic perspective with reference to the five 
hindrances to meditation. 

They are clear that like all other things their perspective arises in 
dependence on conditions. Such factors that augment a dharmic 
perspective are groundedness, interest, and positivity (greatly expand.) 
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How objects present in the mind are conditioned 

Whether awareness is present with any of the satipatthanas will condition 
the perspective we hold. We can see how the other satipatthanas might 
influence 'mental objects in the following diagram:. 
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The section finishes with a warning to keep a balance between giving 
attention to the 'mental objects' satipatthana and to the other 
satipatthanas. It recognizes it is possible to overdo attention to one 
satipatthana at the expense of the others. We can 'overdo' reflection on 
'mental objects' for instance by being overly analytical while at the same 
time not giving enough attention to actual practice: namely developing 
positive mental states. All of which gets in the way of the overarching 
mindfulness that is the fifth spiritual faculty: 
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Alternatively they proceed, weighing their attention to a dharmic 
perspective with reference to the five hindrances to meditation with 
their attention to mindfulness of other conditions, in a way that is 
supportive of overall knowledge and awareness. In this way the 
practitioner leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the world. 
This is how they mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate 
objects present in the mind in terms of the five hindrances to 
meditation. ' 



How objects present in the mind condition 
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Contexts and ideologies 

Let's look at how the Satipatthana model might explain a range of 
contexts and ideologies. 



The Buddhist context 



The comprehensiveness of evidence in Buddhism 
grounds for faith 



the Buddhist 
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The philosophical context 



Philosophical views 

According to Pierre Hadot 96 , in its early days philosophy was about 
much more than a theoretical discussion about life. Hadot advances the 
idea that it was more about the creation of a dialogue intended to 
transform the individuals involved in it. This was its practice. If this was 
the case in antiquity, for a long time it has been more a largely mental 
activity with no obvious practices to speak of. Philosophy, as we now 
know it is incomplete, if we take the perspective of the satipatthanas, 
without this dimension of personal transformation. It is as if in modern 
philosophy there is a general view that thinking is all one does to solve 
the problems of living. Yet the effect of this on the psyche is often certain 
flatness or deadness no matter what the philosophy is or says. Worse, in 
its content it the philosophy may elevate reason over emotion, and that 
has a further dampening effect on the colour and inspiration of life. 



Western philosophy since Plato 
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Hadot, P. (1995) Philosophy as a Way of Life. Oxford: Blackwell 
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Analytical philosophy 

Modern Analytical Philosophy 

exercises the thinking side of 

citta to the exclusion of its 

emotional and experiential 

development. Citta is 

developed one-sidedly in the 

direction of thinking. Hence 

there is a great proficiency in 

thinking but the product of that 

thinking has little 

understandable practical 

relevance. The name logical 

positivism itself indicates the one-sided belief that with just 

own it is possible to make positive progress. 
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The scientific context 



Grounds for faith in science 
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Science as a world-view and the problem of the 'burden of proof 

The scientific world-view has grown predominant over the last century, a 
view graphically illustrated by the (date) cover of National Geographic 
magazine, which shows an image of the Dalai Lama with electrodes 
attached to his head. Inside the magazine is a feature article examining 
the evidence that practicing Buddhism makes people happier. It seems 
that advanced Buddhist practitioners do seem happier than ordinary 
people, according to science, because they have a preponderance of the 
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brain waves that are most associated with happiness. I want to compare 
here the differing views of Buddhism and science, in the way they 
approach faith (what Buddhism calls sraddha), or confidence and trust. 
Confidence / trust is a state of mind. As such it is in the realm of Citta 
(Heart / attitude). It arises on various grounds (conditions). The Buddha 
extolled three grounds for having confidence (in his teaching - the 
practice of Buddhism): reason, experience, and intuition (see following 
pages). Science differs in it puts its confidence in just two of these: 
reason and experience. Its focus is on hypothesis and empirical evidence 
working in tandem. According to science, if something has a sound 
theoretical basis, and it also can be proved in experience (in the sense of 
being measurable experimentally), we are justified in having faith in it. 
Science begins with a set of assumptions (a view) that appears to be true. 
Based on that view, a hypothesis to be tested is put forward. An 
experiment is then designed to test the hypothesis. Empirical evidence is 
then sought [L. empiricus, from Gk. empeirikos, experienced -en, in, and 
peira, a trial - Webster.] to support the hypothesis, which falls or in 
maintained on the evidence. Science this way is based on rationality and 
empiricism. We can say, in the satipatthana model, that kaya represents 
what is measurable (the tangible) and dhamma the view (the truthfulness 
of the hypothesis). In our culture we largely live unconsciously with this 
rational / scientific view of the world. To the extent we do, we are placed 
under a 'burden of proof . Exploring Buddhism with this view, we cannot 
accept it until it has been shown scientifically to work, hence the National 
Geographic article. Buddhism values reason and measurable experience 
but also values intuition, feeling (feeling in science is seen as likely to 
cloud ones 'objective' judgment, and so get in the way of progress). 
Measuring Buddhism by its own criteria for confidence (reason, 
experience and intuition), proof becomes not so much of a burden. In the 
absence of proof, it is still OK to go by how we feel about it, whether it 
feels right or not. In the satipatthana model, which is a Buddhist 
framework, science effectively ignores feeling (yedana). In the physical 
sciences feeling is irrelevant. It is possible, within the scientific 
framework, to be a scientist and faithfully follow the scientific method 
and not take into account ones feelings about the effects of whatever one 
is researching and developing. Ethical sensitivity (niramisa vedana) is 
outside of the domain of science. Such feelings are still within the domain 
of a scientists ethical concern, but whether they chose to be sensitive to 
them is a matter for them, not science. It is perfectly reasonable then for a 
scientist working on an atom bomb, or other weapons development, to 
not be in any way sensitive to how their work affects people's lives, and 
still legitimately remain a scientist. However a scientist who happens to 
also be a Buddhist is obliged to consider the ethical consequences of what 
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they are producing. In addition to their burden of proof they are also 
under an ethical burden, which they cannot legitimately pass on to others, 
and still remain Buddhist (or, they become less Buddhist as a result). 
Science on the other hand allows scientists to effectively pass on any 
ethical burden to others. Buddhism we could say is more objective than 
science in its treatment of the individual and their life, because in it one 
has to bring mindfulness to all four satipatthanas, not just to three, as in 
science: namely, confidence / trust (cittd), rationality / assessment 
(dhamma), and tangible evidence (kayo). Which makes it a more 
challenging discipline to practice. 

But surely scientists are creative, I hear you say, they do use their 
intuition. Yes that is true. There has to be a creative leap to each new 
hypothesis and that will probably depend on intuition, but it is not used in 
itself as a ground for confidence in what has been discovered. That has to 
be tested in reason and experience. But what about the humanities, the 
more human sciences like psychology? Surely they deal with feeling! 
Well, yes they do, in their subject matter. But they are still sciences in the 
sense mentioned above. Feeling is not part of their remit in terms of their 
methodology. One psychological theory would never be chosen instead 
of another because one felt better about it; it would have to meet the 
criteria of rationality and empiricism. When I look at the picture of the 
Dalai Lama wearing electrodes, an empirical question arises - Does 
seeing this picture and reading the article on it actually encourage anyone 
to take up Buddhism, and so become happier? If it did, it would confirm 
the scientific basis for faith, that all you need is reason and proof. Having 
those, people would flock to Buddhist centres left, right, and centre. But 
they don't seem to be doing, not in sufficient numbers anyway. What the 
picture misses conveying is the felt experience of practicing Buddhism. 
Its feeling tone. One of the key things that people visiting the Manchester 
Buddhist Centre comment on is the calm feeling of the place. It feels 
special, calm and human. And this gives people faith. People respond to 
that. Similarly people respond to the warmth and dignity of the Dalai 
Lama. To his unique and intangible presence. But they probably respond 
less to his specialness when they see electrodes strapped to his head (not 
that he would mind if he sees it as serving humanity), which then 
effectively reduces him to an object to be studied. We do need to study 
things (to satisfy our reason) but we need to maintain that sense of 
wonder and mystique as well (to satisfy our feeling and intuition). 
Science originally was very simple and mechanistic. Since Einstein and 
relativistic physics there is uncertainty about what effectively can be 
measured by science (not everything as previously thought). This fact 
does undermines sciences sense of certainty, which I think has appealed 
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to people who have intuited that science may not cover everything, but at 
the same time, it still doesn't explicitly lead science into the realm of 
ethics. A slightly different question arises in terms of the difference 
between the grounds of faith in Buddhism and those in science, relating 
to anyone working within a complex set of conditions (say as a 
homeopath). They know from their well-developed intuition and long 
experience that the treatment will likely be beneficial to the client, but the 
treatment is holistic, dealing with 'the whole', a complex web of 
conditions, which means it is very much harder to prove that it works, or 
even say why it works. According to Buddhism that homeopath should 
carry on treating the patient. They do not have to give up giving that 
treatment because they cannot say exactly why it works. If it is bringing 
benefit, that is good enough. According to Buddhism it is (desirable but) 
not absolutely necessary to know how and why something works. Such 
not knowing will probably be frustrating to someone with a scientific 
outlook, living under a burden of proof. The burden of proof becomes 
especially problematic in cases of complex conditionality, as is the case 
with global climate change. It is problematic if in waiting for a scientific 
proof, we ignore our intuition to act to save the planet. In truth though, all 
situations are cases of complex conditionality, they are all praticca 
samutpada, ruled by a complex web of conditioning factors; science, in 
what it deals with, simply focuses on some of those factors and ignores 
the others. Therefore from a Buddhist point of view, the scientific world- 
view has certain consequences. Its imposition of a burden of proof can 
inhibit involvement in what may actually be ethically beneficial (like 
meditation), and its lack of imposition of an ethical burden can lead to 
harm through lack of ethical involvement in the consequences of its 
productions. On the other hand, to the extent that it develops and 
enhances rationality and empiricism, as Buddhism also depends on those, 
it can function as an aid to Buddhism. 
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When being scientific might be 
helpful 
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When being scientific might be 
unhelpful 
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The individual's path of mindfulness within a fragmented society 
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The religious context 
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The grounds for faith within 
theistic religion 
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The boundary between the 
secular and the religious 
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Religious education - the 
professional and the 

confessional 
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Modern 'religions' - Materialism 
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Modern 'religions' - The New Age 
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Modern distinctions - Professionalism 



Mindfulness in a professional context 
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An Example - The Psychology Profession 
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Professionalism 
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The Context of Practice - Technique versus Practice 

The Mental Objects in ones Mind have a bearing on whether one sees 
what one is doing; say practicing mindfulness, as a technique or a 
practice. If ones view is that by practicing mindfulness as a technique that 
that will bring you the desired results, then you are likely to see and 
practice mindfulness as a technique. When one does that that will bring 
certain results. But if instead one sees mindfulness as a practice, then that 
will lead to a different approach and different results. Traditionally in 
Buddhism mindfulness is seen as a practice. At the Manchester Buddhist 
Centre I am involved with we teach two main meditation practices, the 
mindfulness of breathing and the metta bhavana. People are generally 
more familiar in the West with techniques rather than practices, so we 
tend to teach the technical side of meditation - how practically to do it - 
mostly at first to new people, then gradually introduce the notion to them 
of setting up a meditation practice. So what is the difference between 
meditation as a technique and as a practice? Technique derives from the 
Greek Technikos, of art, skillful, and that derives from techne, art, craft, 
skill, which is akin to tekton, builder, carpenter (and is also related to the 
Latin texere, to weave). Among the definitions of technique (noun) are 
'the manner in which technical details are treated (as by a writer) or basic 
physical movements are used (as by a dancer)' and 'a method of 
accomplishing a desired aim' 

Meditation taught as a technique gives basic instructions as to how to sit, 
what to do (follow the breath and so on). Practice comes from the Greek 
prasso, do and the suffix -ic. The suffix indicates concrete manifestation. 
For example music is the concrete manifestation or the 'art of the muses', 
a critic is one who is able to discern or judge (Gk. Kritikos), magic is 
what the magus or sorcerer manifests in the world (and similarly, poetic, 
logic, rhetoric). This noun suffix -ic can also mean 'one that produces' (a 
critic produces judgment). Following these lines of reasoning 'practice' is 
something like the 'doing that manifests in the world', or it is what 
produces 'doing'. Seen in terms of a person's meditation practice that 
practice is what actually happens, what they actually do, in terms of 
meditation. That is, what manifests on the meditation cushion. Or we 
could see it as that which produces 'meditation'. What gets them onto the 
cushion? Among the definitions of practice (verb) are 'to do or perform 
often, customarily, or habitually' 98 and a practice (noun) is 'a repeated or 
customary action' and 'actual performance or application'. In meditation 



97 Technique. Merriam Webster 11th Collegiate Dictionary 

98 Practice. Merriam Webster 11th Collegiate Dictionary 
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teaching it is seen to be important to instill a spirit of practice - of getting 
down to do the actual practice, at times no matter what the practitioner 
might feel like. It is this that 
bears results. The problem with 
seeing meditation as a 
technique (Work in progress) 



Fig. 1 Holding a View 
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Fig. 2 View condtt«iB Awareness 



How views are held ~ the 
interaction between mind and 
mental objects 

How views are held is as 

important as what those views 

are, according to Buddhism. 

And how they are held is a 

property of Mind (citta). In fact 

there is a constant interplay of 

conditionality between Mind 

and Mental Objects. What is 

happening in one sphere cannot 

but affect the other. For 

example, suppose we think, to 

take a current example, that 

house prices in the UK, although 

they are currently going down, 

will eventually stop declining and start coming back up again. A common 

view in the UK in early 2009. In this situation what might be happening 

here in terms of Mind and Mental Objects? 

Firstly the Mind (heart-mind which includes emotions) is in a state of 
confidence {sraddha) when it considers that view (mental object), and 
that confidence reinforces the view, which stays held in the Mind (Fig.l.) 
But now, that view being held in the Mind has an effect of its own, 
because it they conditions what the Mind pays attention to i.e. where 
awareness is directed. The Mind doesn't then reflect on what might 
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happen if house prices don't rebound. It doesn't make contingency plans 
for that (Fig.2). Awareness is therefore limited by the prediction or scope 
of the view, so the actions that flow from that awareness are delimited by 
the view. Those actions - to hold on to your house - will inevitably have 
consequences later on when the reality confirms or disconfirms the view 
(Figs. 3 and 4.) This illustrates how views and karma are interrelated. 
That we always act out of certain convictions (i.e. we have 
confidence/trust in particular mental objects - in particular thoughts, 
ideas, or assessments), and those actions inevitably have consequences. 



The Inevitability of Having Views 

The interplay between Mind and Mental Objects points to the fact that it 
is inevitable that we have views. Only an enlightened being - a Buddha - 
is said to have no views. The Buddhist term is drsti or ditthi. In the 
description of the final stage of the path to enlightenment (Knowledge of 
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Fig. i Reality disc onflnrs View 



the Destruction of the Asravas 
asravaksayajnana Skt., 
asavakkhayanana Pali) the 
asravas or taints have been 
destroyed. And this is seen 
with complete knowledge and 
confidence (jnana). There are 
different lists of asravas but in 
one list, one of them is 
translated as opinions. The 
Buddha knows that their 
opinions have been destroyed 
- they have no views about 
anything anymore. Or, their 
view is never independent of 

the reality of their experience, so it can never be discontinued by reality. 
Perhaps this is the meaning of the Buddha having 'no view'. But what this 
certainly leads to is that there are no limits as to where the Buddha's 
awareness will go. Any view implicitly contains preferences - in that 
view some things are more important than others. Which means some 
things are more important to give attention to. But this is not the case 
with the Buddha. 




In our model this can be represented by a combination of enlightened 
Mind and enlightened Mental Objects. Traditionally the path to 
enlightenment takes us from wrong view to right view to no view. Wrong 
views are those that eventually are discontinued by reality. Right views 
are confirmed by reality. According to Sangharakshita, holding a right 
view wrongly, e.g. dogmatically, turns it into a wrong view. 
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This can be explained if we take right view to be the mental object in the 
enlightened Mind - held either conceptually (as in the notion of the three 
laksanai) or imaginatively (as in a visual representation of an archetypal 



Fig. 1 The 3 uddrs -an 3 'n o view 



Fig. la Confidence In Right View 




Fig. lb Right View Implies holding onlo 'no view 1 
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Buddha figure) and how we hold it to be a property of the state of the 
enlightened Mind and together this constitutes 'no view'. Returning to the 
idea of confidence, in an enlightened Mind there would be total 
confidence whenever the Mind considering the mental object right view 
(Fig. la) But right view, for it to be right view, must in turn condition a 
certain type of Mind. One that encompasses reality completely, that is 
totally open and receptive, that does not flinch from going anywhere, and 
which is completely emotionally positive (Fig. lb). Which predetermines 
that it cannot cling emotionally to one view or another, including right 
view, and this I imagine is what is meant by holding to 'no view'. Which 
is interesting because it implies we can have total faith in something yet 
not hold it at all heavily. It follows that for the unenlightened there are 
two issues around views. The first is making sure we have confidence in 
right view rather than wrong view, and the second, making sure we attend 
to how we hold our views. 
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Emotion and Cognition 

The interplay between Mind and Mental Objects can be interplay 
between emotion and cognition, because Mind also includes emotion. It 
is often said in Buddhism that views often have a certain emotional 
weight behind them. Views can just be rationalizations of desires. 
Emotion and cognition are often seen as alternatives or opposites - a 
person can be cool, measured and rational, or fiery, emotional and 
unpredictable. (Work in progress) 



Unhelpful ways views can be 
held - dogmatically 

We can now look at a few 
common ways that views are 
held. The first is anathema to a 
Buddhist but is quite common 
elsewhere, that is, holding a 
view dogmatically. In its 
dictionary definition dogma is: 




From the Greek dogma, meaning 
that which seems true, an 
opinion, from dokeo, to seem. A 
settled opinion or belief; a tenet; 
an opinion or doctrine received 
on authority, as opposed to one 
obtained from experience or 
demonstration. 

Dogmatic - Having the character 
of a dogma; disposed to assert 
opinions with overbearing or 
arrogance; dictatorial; arrogant; 
authoritative. 



Fia-i 
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Buddhism is non dogmatic because the Buddha explicitly says in the 
Kalama Sutta we should check out everything in our experience rather 
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than relying on authorities. We should also go with what is reasonable, 

and also be guided by what 

intuitively feels right. But a 

dogma often has just come from 

an authority, and may even 

require we overlook our own 

experience or intuition. 



Where dogma leads 




Actions Shaped 
Independently of Experience 
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Religious dogma 
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Unhelpful ways to hold views - superstition 
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Unhelpful ways to hold views 
literally 
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The five sections (hindrances, skandhas, etc.) represent dharmic 
reflections on different aspects of experience. It is noticeable that both 
the 'body' and 'mind-objects' sections of the Sutta are long and have 
multiple parts whereas the 'feeling' and 'emotional and mental states' 
sections of the Sutta are short single sections. Perhaps there is a 
particular reason for this. If the text of the 'body' satipatthana illustrates 
how one should maintain samattha under increasingly strong levels of 
vipassana, the 'mind-objects' satipatthana might have a similar sequential 
process going on. Its' sequence might be that of cultivating and 
maintaining vipassana in more and more universal circumstances. Its' 
sequence begins by identifying unhelpful mental states - hindrances to 
meditation - and generating a dharmic perspective on them. That 
perspective then broadens out more and more with each section until the 
four noble truths involve insight into all of conditioned existence. 

The Five Skandhas 

'The practitioner mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplates 
objects present in the mind in terms of the five skandhas. ' 

'When experiencing form ', they correctly represent it by an 
appropriate mind-object, either the name or concept, form ' or an 
image. With regards to form ', they construct a dharmic perspective 
around it by clearly understanding the conditions through which 
form' comes about, and clearly understanding the conditions 
whereby it ceases. The practitioner proceeds in the same way with 
each of the skandhas: feelings', 'perceptions', 'volitions' and 
'consciousness '. ' 



'In this way they mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate 
objects present in the mind in terms of the five skandhas. They are 
mindful of the extent to which they have internalized a dharmic 
perspective they are consciously living, in terms of those mind- 
objects, and they are mindful of the extent to which they have not 
internalized a dharmic perspective they are consciously living in 
terms of those mind-objects, and they contemplate how they can 
intelligently bring such a dharmic perspective more consciously into 
their lives . They correctly determine the factors that support a 
dharmic perspective on the five skandhas, and correctly determine 
the factors that work against a dharmic perspective on the five 
skandhas, and correctly determine the combined effect of all these 
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factors on a dharmic perspective on the five skandhas. Alternatively 
they proceed, weighing their attention to a dharmic perspective with 
reference to the five skandhas with their attention to mindfulness of 
other conditions, in a way that is supportive of overall knowledge 
and awareness. In this way the practitioner leaves behind their 
neurotic infatuations with the world. This is how they mindfully, 
passionately and correctly contemplate objects present in the mind 
in terms of the five skandhas. ' 
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The Six Internal and External Sense Bases 

'The practitioner mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplates 
objects present in the mind in terms of the six internal and external 
sense bases. ' 

'When experiencing the sense base l eye ', they correctly represent it 
by an appropriate mind-object, either by the name or concept 'eye ' 
or by an image that represents for them 'eye '. When experiencing 
those sense objects that are 'visual forms ', they correctly represent 
them by the appropriate mind-objects, either by names or concepts 
that correctly represent those 'visual forms' or by images that 
correctly represent them. When experiencing those fetters that arise 
in dependence on the sense base 'eye ' and on the sense objects that 
are 'visual forms', they correctly represent those fetters by 
appropriate mind-objects, either by names or concepts that correctly 
represent those fetters ' or by images that correctly represent them. 
With regards to these fetters, they construct a dharmic perspective 
around them by understanding the conditions through which they 
come about, understanding the conditions that support their 
removal, and the conditions that prevent them re-arising in the 
future. ' 

'The practitioner proceeds in the same way with the fetters that arise 
in dependence on the sense base 'ear ' and on auditory sense objects, 
on the sense base 'nose ' and on olfactory sense objects, on the sense 
base 'tongue' and on gustatory sense objects, on the sense base 
'body' and on tactile sense objects, and on the sense base 'mind' 
and on mental objects. ' 

'In this way they mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate 
objects present in the mind in terms of the six internal and external 
sense bases. They are mindful of the extent to which they have 
internalized a dharmic perspective they are consciously living, in 
terms of those mind-objects, and they are mindful of the extent to 
which they have not internalized a dharmic perspective they are 
consciously living, in terms of those mind-objects, and they 
contemplate how they can intelligently bring such a dharmic 
perspective more consciously into their lives . They correctly 
determine the factors that support a dharmic perspective on the six 
internal and external sense bases, and correctly determine the 
factors that work against a dharmic perspective on the six internal 
and external sense bases, and correctly determine the combined 
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effect of all these factors on a dharmic perspective on the six 
internal and external sense bases. Alternatively they proceed, 
weighing their attention to a dharmic perspective with reference to 
the six internal and external sense bases with their attention to 
mindfulness of other conditions, in a way that is supportive of 
overall knowledge and awareness. In this way the practitioner 
leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the world. This is how 
they mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate objects 
present in the mind in terms of the six internal and external sense 
bases. ' 
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The Seven Factors of Enlightenment 

'The practitioner mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplates 
objects present in the mind in terms of the seven factors of 
enlightenment. ' 

'When enlightenment factor of mindfulness is present in the mind 
they represent it by an appropriate mind-object, either by the name 
or concept 'mindfulness' or by an image that represents for them 
mindfulness. They represent their mind by an appropriate mind- 
object, either by the name or concept 'my mind' or by an image that 
represents their mind. In their mind these two mind-objects are 
closely associated, therefore they correctly know that mindfulness is 
present in them. When mindfulness is not present in the mind they 
correctly do not associate the mind-object 'mindfulness' with the 
mind-object 'my mind', therefore they correctly know that 
mindfulness is not present in them. With regards to mindfulness, 
they construct a dharmic perspective around it by clearly seeing it 
as an enlightenment factor, by clearly understanding the conditions 
by which it comes about, and by clearly understanding the 
conditions by which it is completely developed. ' 

'The practitioner proceeds in the same way with the enlightenment 
factors 'investigation of mental states', 'energy in pursuit of the 
good', 'rapture', 'tranquility', 'concentration' and 'equanimity." 

'In this way they mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate 
objects present in the mind in terms of the seven factors of 
enlightenment. They are mindful of the extent to which they have 
internalized a dharmic perspective they are consciously living, in 
terms of those mind-objects, and they are mindful of the extent to 
which they have not internalized a dharmic perspective they are 
consciously living, in terms of those mind-objects, and they 
contemplate how they can intelligently bring such a dharmic 
perspective more consciously into their lives . They correctly 
determine the factors that support a dharmic perspective on the 
seven factors of enlightenment, and correctly determine the factors 
that work against a dharmic perspective on the seven factors of 
enlightenment, and correctly determine the combined effect of all 
these factors on a dharmic perspective on the seven factors of 
enlightenment. Alternatively they proceed, weighing their attention 
to a dharmic perspective with reference to the seven factors of 
enlightenment with their attention to mindfulness of other 
conditions, in a way that is supportive of overall knowledge and 
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awareness. In this way the practitioner leaves behind their neurotic 
infatuations with the world. This is how they mindfully, passionately 
and correctly contemplate objects present in the mind in terms of the 
seven factors of enlightenment. ' 
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The Four Noble Truths 

'The practitioner mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplates 
objects present in the mind in terms of the four noble truths. ' 

'They cultivate a correct perspective among the objects present in 
their mind concerning the four noble truths, namely "This is 
suffering", "This is the origin of suffering" , "This is the cessation of 
suffering", "This is the way of practice leading to the cessation of 
suffering. " " 

'In this way they mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate 
objects present in the mind in terms of the four noble truths. They 
are mindful of the extent to which they have internalized a dharmic 
perspective they are consciously living, in terms of those mind- 
objects, and they are mindful of the extent to which they have not 
internalized a dharmic perspective they are consciously living, in 
terms of those mind-objects, and they contemplate how they can 
intelligently bring such a dharmic perspective more consciously into 
their lives . They correctly determine the factors that support a 
dharmic perspective on the four noble truths, and correctly 
determine the factors that work against a dharmic perspective on the 
four noble truths, and correctly determine the combined effect of all 
these factors on a dharmic perspective on the four noble truths. 

Alternatively they proceed, weighing their attention to a dharmic 
perspective with reference to the four noble truths with their 
attention to mindfulness of other conditions, in a way that is 
supportive of overall knowledge and awareness. In this way the 
practitioner leaves behind their neurotic infatuations with the world. 
This is how they mindfully, passionately and correctly contemplate 
objects present in the mind in terms of the four noble truths. ' 



Wisdom 

The Brahmajala Sutta 

The Buddha's emphasizes then importance of views in the Brahmajala 



99 An incorrect perspective on suffering - the hedonist's version - might be something 
like 'Life is not necessarily suffering', 'A lack of certain things or experiences is the 
origin of suffering', 'I really will be happy when I have got those things and 
experiences', 'There is a way leading to that - spending my time and energy pursuing 
them' 
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Sutta. He begins with advice on 
how to deal with criticism (and 
praise) of Buddhism, or the 
community of Buddhists - you 
should not get angry (or elated) but 
just deal in the facts. And to do 
similar when looking into the value 
of the discourse of others. He goes 
on to comment that often ordinary 
people praise the Buddha for his 
kindness and restraint (i.e. his 
morality), but that: 



Fig. 1-a Confidence In Rlgnl View 
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'There are other more profound and 

difficult to realize things, which are hard to understand, tranquillizing, 
sweet, not to be grasped by mere logic, subtle, comprehensible only to the 
wise, that the Buddha has realized for himself at first hand, and it is these 
he should really be praised for.' 

That is, his understanding into the nature of reality, his right view. The 
Buddha then goes on to recount a list of views that do not lead anywhere 
useful - a list of wrong views that through his awareness he has 'seen 
through'. (Work in progress) 
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Buddhism - the three wisdoms 

Buddhism talks about three 

types of wisdom: prajna, vidya and jnana. If we think of wisdom as a 
seeing or knowing of things as they really are, then I think the three types 
of wisdom represent that seeing or knowing happening in three distinct 
ways: analytically, intuitively and directly: unmediated by feeling or 
analysis. Herbert Guenther discriminates between prajna as 'analytical 
appreciative understanding' 10 ° and vidya as 'pure awareness' or 
'appreciative discrimination', the first being more analytical and the 
second more intuitive. Sangharakshita similarly suggests vidya has a 
feelingful quality in translating it ' aesthetic appreciative understanding'. 
Andjnana 
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Sangharakshita - Know your Mind p!72-175 
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Prajna 

Prajna (it's all there to reflect on 

- at WbW pi 1-13) The word prajna [panna in Pali] comes from -jna to 
know and the emphatic prefix pra- 101 Prajna is associated with Perfection 
of Wisdom {Prajnapaxamita) which suggests it is something to be 
cultivated, and this is reinforced in that there are three levels of prajna, 
each of which involves an activity: wisdom through listening - suta maya 
prajna, wisdom through reflecting - citta maya prajna, wisdom through 
meditating - bhavana maya prajna. It makes sense to align prajna with 
citta. That prajna is a possible 'shape' that citta can get into. Namely 
heart-mind flavoured by insight. The fact that citta expresses itself as 
emotion as well as thought is interesting in that at its highest level, prajna 
consists of meditation, which by definition includes the whole of a 
persons being and that includes the emotions as participants. At the 
beginning of the cultivation of prajna a person may just think about how 
true or untrue the mental objects (dhammas) are in their minds. That is 
suta maya prajna. But over time they also shift their emotions in that 
direction. That is, they get more emotionally behind whatever they have 
decided is the case intellectually. We can see this as the introduction of 
faith {saddha), or better-translated, confidence -trust. The involvement of 
emotion with a particular view holds it in the mind, and this is what 
having faith in something means - we are emotionally committed to it. 
And what we are emotionally committed to we dwell on, because that is 
what we really have faith in. The bodhisattva who 'courses in the 
perfection of wisdom', Prajnaparamita, is completely emotionally 
committed to the views expressed in the Heart Sutra, that all mental 



101 Wisdom Beyond Words pi 1 
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objects are empty (sunya), that is why they are able to 'course in' that 
view permanently - the view never goes out of their mind because their 
emotions are completely involved in it and in nothing else. Hence the b 
bodhisattva 'takes their stand in emptiness' or the Zen master runs into the 
tiger's cage with alacrity The kind of faith expressed in the opening 
lines of the Perfection of Wisdom text the Ratnagunasamchayagata: 
"Call forth as much as you can of love, faith and respect...' is prasad. -sad 
is from the same root as saddha (sraddha) and we could think of prasad 
as lucid faith, the kind of faith emanating from a clarity of 'analytical 
appreciative understanding', prajna. Everything is clearly illuminated and 
is seen clearly in relation to everything else. Everything is seen clearly in 
its place. And therefore it is clear what is important, and what therefore to 
invest ones emotional energy in. You just know something is right, or 
wrong. (Because of the light coming from it) Light as in sensory 
information (of any sense - inc. mind sense (imagination)?) Lucid faith is 
being able to see the light coming from it. Hence the sense of being in a 
Pure Land anywhere Pra-jna, Prasad - What is Pra- ? 'When one 
applies ones jnana, ones awareness, to something so as to know it as it 
actually is, that application of awareness could be called prajnd. 
Conditioned by enl manas, saddhaloka Prabhasvara - Prakasha - 
Prabhakara (radiance or light) Prajna - light knowing Vidya - feeling 
knowing Jnana - conscious knowing Prajna is supreme knowledge (of 
reality) Seeing dharmas clearly for what they are Guenther - Prajna is 
analytical appreciative understanding WbW pi 86 {prajna is 
grammatically feminine - goddess Prajnaparamita) 



102 Vessantara Tales of Freedom 

103 Know your Mind p!74 
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Vidya 

Vidya is the second type of wisdom. It is etymologically linked with 
vedana - feeling. Both originate in the root vid to know and to 
experience. To know through sensation or sensibility. (Videre to see (L) 
view from Fr. voir to see, from videre) Prajna and analysis are actions, 
but vidya is based on feeling and experience. It could perhaps be 
represented by the title of Antonio Damasio's book 'The feeling of how 
things are' if that could be taken to its highest level. Vidya has an 
intuitive aesthetic sense; perhaps we could see it as the spiritual 
sensibility of a Buddha. Avidya is the opposite of vidya, and is usually 
translated as ignorance, or spiritual ignorance. Guenther translates vidya 
as 'intrinsic awareness' and avidya as 'lack of intrinsic awareness'. 
Sangharakshita 1 comments that avidya is certainly not an absence of 
knowledge in the usual sense of the word, is more like an emotional 
darkness ...the state of drunkenness and the samskaras the actions 
associated with being drunk'. We could see it as a lack of spiritual 
sensibility that leads to actions that are not that spiritually sensitive. That 
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are sensitive to worldly feeling (samisa vedanri) rather than spiritual 
feeling (niramisa vedanri). In relation to vidya Sangharakshita talks about 
the artist having a sense of his creation before he starts it (Mozart 
picturing symphony in mind.) One can just appreciate things. One can 
become absorbed in them in a non- utilitarian way. Vidyris link with 
feeling suggests an enlightened person is completely at home with their 
feelings. Sangharakshita suggests if vidya is 'a sort of relishing of things, 
a harmony with the world', ' its opposite avidya conveys a sense of 
alienation and conflict': that perhaps the unenlightened are not at home 
with their feelings. The link with aesthetics suggests being happy 
whatever is there, truly happy to experience anything. Guenther - Vidya is 
aesthetic appreciation WbW pi 87 (like prajna but without the element of 
analysis) In thesaurus, intuition is set against reasoning. Intuition to look 
tuition to show [intuition - to show oneself] Know your Mind p60 to at 
least p66 - mind and mental events in relation includes vidya (Guenther 
'pure awareness' or 'appreciative discrimination'. Vidya, or wisdom, 
perceives mind as pure fact (mind-as-such) as opposed to avidya, which 
perceives mind as described fact. Know your Mind pi 72-1 75 - Bhante on 
Guenther's interpretive translations of prajna, vidya. . Prajna 
discriminates (sword of wisdom) whereas vidya is more of a knowing 
through sensing / feeling. It is a non-utilitarian knowing. 



Jnana 

Jnana Skt root jna - to know Wb Words pi 1 touching the earth - evidence 
in here and now. Meditation mudra - seeing patterns of where things lead 
/ what needs to be done. WbW p229 Vijnana, which of course is one of 
the five skandhas, is not so much consciousness as this whole rational, 
conceptual level of knowledge, in contrast with the altogether higher 
faculty of intellect represented by prajna. What is Dharma? p202 The 
difference between vijnana and jnana fourth reliance - one should rely on 
jnana not vijnana they are opposites jnana sees things as they really are 
vijnana sees them as they appear to be jnana is free from greed hat del 
vijnana is completely ensnared in them jnana is transcendental vijnana is 
mundane vijnana is empirical and rational but jnana is transcendental 
knowledge we can rely on 
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Jtaia 
Wisdom summarized 

Summing up the three types of 

wisdom Sangharakshita 104 says 

'vidya is intrinsic awareness that 

can be lost, jnana is awareness 

being gained and prajna is jnana 

in action Sangharakshita 

mentions vidya ' appreciative 

understanding' again at pi 86 

Wisdom Beyond Words in intro 

to Ratnagunasamcayagatha. He 

also mentions alienated 

awareness in relation to more 

analytical approaches wbw p203 

jnana represents a state that has been achieved, while prajna represents a 

function or faculty. Jnana, in a word, is static; prajna is dynamic. In the 

Platform Sutra Hui Neng says Samadhi is the quintessence of prajna, 

while prajna is the activity of samadhi" here in this context samadhi 

corresponds not to concentration but to jnana. As Hui Neng goes on - 

they are like the lamp and the light (with the lamp, there is light) 




Prajna, Vidya and Jnana. 

Jnana as the lamp would seem to be the aspect of enlightened Manas 
conditioned by body, as it is the tangible base from which the other types 
of wisdom flow. It is the enlightened knowing in the sense of being 
embodied. You don't speculate, as in vijnana, you just know (tangibly). 
Vidya is enlightened Manas conditioned by feeling. By hedonic tone. 
Prajna is enlightened Manas conditioned by mind as citta, partly as the 
light of awareness As such Prasad and Prajna are complementary in that 
Prasad as lucid faith is a supreme mind (or heart) state [citta] conditioned 
by enl Manas and Prajna is a supreme wisdom state [manas] conditioned 
by enl citta (higher states of consciousness, via sila-samadhi-prajna) 
Perhaps, sure in your knowledge of how things are \jnana-th& lamp] your 
wisdom shines out [prajna-thQ light] and what you see you appreciate the 
beauty of [vidya]. Enlightenment WisDharma pi 23 in spiral path at level 
of vimukti (freedom) the earliest teachings have that freedom as twofold 
cheto- vimukti - freedom of mind, freedom from all subjective emotional 
and subjective bias, from prejudice, from all psychological 
conditioning... and prajna-vimukti - freedom of wisdom, freedom from all 
wrong views, all ignorance, all false philosophy, all opinions. These 
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Know your Mind pi 74 
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together make up a complete freedom of heart and mind, stage after this 
is knowing one is free - knowledge of destruction of asravas <which 
must be citta - effluents - movements> kamasrava - poison of desire or 
craving for experience through the five senses <citta affected by body? > 
bhavasrava -poison of desire or craving for any form of existence <citta 
affected by feeling? > kamasrava could be feeling and bhavasrava body 
[tangible form] avidasrava - poison of spiritual ignorance <citta affected 
by view (manas)? > When these poisons are extinct, then craving 
(trishna), the emotional counterpart of spiritual ignorance, has been 
destroyed 



The three marks of conditioned existence - the laksanas 

The three laksanas are the three marks of conditioned existence that the 
enlightened being sees all phenomena to be marked with, and because of 
that ceases to engage with as a refuge. The laksanas are 
unsatisfactoriness dukkha, impermanence -anicca, and insubstantiality - 
anatta. We can relate these in our diagram as the mental objects that are 
seen from a wise perspective when we look respectively at feeling, at 
mind and mental states and at tangible experience (kaya I rupa). Seeing 
the marks is likened to putting ones arm into water and when one 
withdraws it a snake with three marks on its forehead is coiled around it. 
One naturally uncoils the snake and throws it back. This represents not 
getting attached to experience because we see it as inevitably 
insubstantial and as source of suffering, and neither attached to our 
creations because they never last. 

The three kinds of faith 
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The Buddhist tradition talks about three different kinds of faith, or 

confidence 105 . These are trusting 

confidence (abhisampratyaya), 

longing confidence (abhilasa) 

and lucid confidence {cetasah 

prasada). We can see them as the 

confidences that arise out of the 

development of different 

satipatthanas . Trusting 

confidence is defined in terms of 

confidence in the Three Jewels, 

no matter what else might be 

happening 106 . As such it is the 

confidence that comes from 

'taking a stand in emptiness.' We 

normally trust what will support 

us and look for the substantial to 

give us that support and this is alright to the extent it is a support, but if 

the support is a part of conditioned existence, like the physical body is, 

when those conditions cease, it ceases. So at those times we need to trust 

what is not conditioned, as in the Three Jewels or the teaching of the 

Dharma. We rely on things 

being impermanent, hence "take 

our stand in emptiness.' Longing 

confidence is defined as 'the 

birth of the desire to be freed 

from the reported misery of evil 

existences in Samsara...' 107 It is 

a longing for enlightenment, 

based in feeling, but not in 

worldly feeling based in craving 

or aversion, but in spiritual 

feeling, the kind of feeling that 

inspires spiritual actions and 

states of mind. Lucid confidence 

is defined as ' (I've lost a 

bit) 108 
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105 S.Gam.Po.Pa (trans. Guenther, H.) (1959) The Jewel Ornament of Liberation. 
Rider: London 28. 

106 'ibid. 'Trusting confidence is to feel assurance 

107 'ibid. "The birth of the desire to be freed from the reported misery of evil 
existences in Samsara 

108 'ibid. 
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Three Laksanas 



ITIffg© iawaiaMs 




The Three Samadhh 

Samadhi is a state of concentration of the mind and at the highest level it 
is informed by insight. We can think of this as a stability of the mind that 
is stable in three ways, known as the three samadhi?,. It is stable in the 
sense of being directionless or unbiased -apranihita - there is no preferred 
direction to the mind. This particularly applies to its attitude towards 
pleasure and pain. No feeling is preferred to any other. In this way it is 
linked with seeing feeling marked by the laksana of dukkha. The second 
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kind of stability is that the mind is stable is terms of its perception of 
signs. This is the samadhi of signlessness -animitta. All experience is 
signless, imageless. Signs are just signs, conventions, they don't actually 
participate in reality except as that Signs are only representations, not the 
thing itself. It is linked with seeing mental objects to be marked by the 
laksana of anicca, impermanence. The third kind of stability is that the 
mind is stable in terms of its perception of form (rupa.) This is the 
samadhi of voidness -shunyata. This samadhi is expressed in Perfection 
of Wisdom sutras like the Heart Sutra which states: 'Form is Only 
Emptiness, Emptiness is Only Form" {Rupam Shunyata, Shunyata 
Rupam.) In this way it is linked with seeing body to be marked by the 
laksana of anatta, insubstantiality. 
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Whosoever practices these four foundations of mindfulness for a 
period of time up to seven years but in certain cases 109 for as little 
as a week should expect the fruit of highest knowledge, nirvana in 
the here and now, or if there is some attachment remaining, the state 
of Non-returning. And because of this I was able to say: 'this is the 
comprehensive and complete path that leads directly to the 
realization of Nirvana, called the four foundations of mindfulness. 
By following it humankind is led to a state of purification where 
there is no more sorrow, distress, pain or sadness' ' 

And hearing this, the Buddha's followers rejoiced in his words. 



' The Buddha is possibly referring to practitioners of different capabilities. 
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Appendix 1 

Mindfulness and Therapy, and the Satipatthana Model 



Applying the Satipatthana model to schools in the Buddhist tradition 
and to mindfulness-based therapy 

We have seen how the Satipatthana model is able to explain how 
mindfulness works practically, in terms of the four satipatthanas . One of 
the things I wanted to test in this book is the notion that the model I am 
presenting, because it culminates in full realization or Enlightenment, 
effectively represents the largest possible perspective, the one within 
which all other perspectives may be framed. It presents 'the biggest 
possible picture.' That picture is essentially the critique of the 
Enlightened Mind applied to everything. 

An ecumenical approach to the teachings on mindfulness 

The Buddha said in the Kalama Sutta l that we should not just follow a 
teaching or a teacher because they are from our own tradition, but 
because in our hearts and on the touchstone of our experience we see 
what they are saying to be beneficial and not harmful. In this way the 
Buddha expects us to apply our critical faculty to our own Buddhist 
traditions, even as we follow them. It is of course important to site 
ourselves within a tradition from the point of view of conditions for 
practice. But that does not preclude keeping our critical faculty open. If 
we are keen to follow the Buddha's advice to the Kalamas, it will be safer 
to stay as open as we can to other traditions / voices especially if they 
might represents that bigger (and wiser) perspective. That is one of the 
benefits of taking an ecumenical approach. Human nature being prone to 
clinging as it is, Buddhist traditions are not immune from ossification. 
Adopting an ecumenical approach is more likely to counter any unhelpful 
philosophical bias that has developed in a particular Buddhist school, or 
similarly in a secular mindfulness movement. 

The inevitable bias behind anything 'secular' 

I am also proposing that the Buddha's critique in the form of the 
Satipatthana model, be applied to 'secular' philosophies and institutions. 
Secular literally means 'of the age,' and secular teachings in one 'age' 
will inevitably be founded on the philosophical bias of that age. The bias 
in today's age is non-religious, and so secular today tends to mean non- 
religious, but interestingly it would have had to mean religious in the 
medieval age as that was the philosophical bias then. The philosophical 
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bias today tends to be scientific and rational, as exemplified by the 
popularity of Richard Dawkins's The God Delusion. But applying the 
Buddha's critique to today's secular age and its philosophical bias might 
equally be the basis of a book called The Science Delusion. Such a book 
has actually been produced. In The Embodied Mind l a team of 
neuroscientists among them Francisco Varela investigated how the 
'unreflective scientist' is reluctant to apply their critical faculties to their 
own system, but instead blindly claims objectivity for it. I will go more 
into this in Chapter 5. The point then is that the secular also has a bias 
and we need to look at that. In terms of secular mindfulness-based 
therapies we need to ask 'In what way does the fact that they are secular 
get in the way of their being effective from a Buddhist (i.e. the Buddha's) 
point of view?' 

For these reasons in the next section I am going to apply the critique of 
the Satipatthana model to the various Buddhist schools to see what their 
emphases are, and then to see how those emphases might influence those 
secular applications of mindfulness (MBTs) - but also including 
traditional cognitive therapy - that take their inspiration from them. 

The Buddhist schools and their different emphases 

There is a good review of the institutions of Buddhism in 
Sangharakshita's^4 Survey of Buddhism no : 

According to the older Western writers on Buddhism there were two 
such (Buddhist) worlds, that of Northern Buddhism and that of 
Southern Buddhism. In reality, however, the former consisted of two 
separate worlds, that of Northern Buddhism proper and that of Far 
Eastern Buddhism. Thus we may speak of there being, in the 
broadest sense, three Buddhist worlds, though these are such not 
only geographically and culturally but doctrinally and spiritually as 
well. Southern Buddhism is synonymous with the Theravada, the 
School or Teaching of the Elders, which is found principally in Sri 
Lanka, Myanmar (Burma), Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos. Northern 
Buddhism corresponds to the Triyana Buddhism of Tibet (I am 
ignoring present day political realities), Mongolia, and Bhutan, 
together with parts of Nepal, India, and Russia, wherein elements of 
the Hinayana and the Mahayana are subsumed in a synthesis the 
overall orientation of which is that of the Vajrayana or Tantric 
Buddhism. Far Eastern Buddhism is that form of the Buddhist 
religion which predominates in (Han) China, Japan, Korea, and 



110 Sangharakshita, B. (1980) A Survey of Buddhism. Boulder: Shambhala 
Publications. 
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Vietnam. Here elements of the Hinayana and, though to a much 
more limited extent, of the Vajrayana, are subsumed in a synthesis 
the overall emphasis of which is that of the Mahayana. m 

He continues: 

It is also possible to speak of five Buddhist worlds and five forms of 
Buddhism, with one of the forms, the Theravada, belonging to the 
Hinayana, and the remaining four to the Mahayana. This is what I 
have done, in effect, in A Survey of Buddhism, where having 
described the different characteristics of the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana in Chapter II, in Chapter III I utilize the teaching of the 
five (spiritual) faculties or indriyas as a principle for the 
schematization of the Mahayana schools. Applying this principle, I 
was able to arrive at a list of four movements within the Mahayana, 
which eventually crystallized into four schools. There was an 
intellectual movement that represented a development of the faculty 
of wisdom (prajna) and found expression in the Madhyamikavada or 
New Wisdom School[l], a devotional movement that represented a 
development of the faculty of faith (sraddha) and found expression 
in the Buddhism of Faith and Devotion, a meditative movement that 
represented a development of the faculty of meditation (samadhi) 
and found expression in the Yogachara-Vijnanavada or Buddhist 
Idealism, and an activistic movement that represented the faculty of 
vigour (virya) and found expression in the Tantra, or Magical 
Buddhism. Mindfulness (smrti), the fifth (spiritual) faculty, was 
represented in the history of Buddhism by the various syncretist 
movements which from time to time endeavoured to bring the 
different schools into harmony. Out of the four Mahayana schools 
here enumerated, three have not only survived in the East as distinct 
forms of Buddhism down to the present but also have been 
introduced in the West. Thus the Buddhism of Faith and Devotion 
appears in our midst as Pure Land Buddhism, Buddhist Idealism as 
Zen, and the Tantra as Tibetan Buddhism. The teachings of the New 
Wisdom School survive as an important element in both Zen and 
Tibetan Buddhism. As for the Theravada, this has of course survived 
in the East as a distinct form of Buddhism down to the present and 
appears in our midst in various South-east Asian garbs. 



111 Sangharakshita, B. (1996) Extending the Hand of Fellowship. Downloaded on 

5/01/2110 from 

http://www. freebuddhistaudio.com/ texts/read?num=188&at=text&q=extending+the+ 

hand 
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If we agree with the correlation I made earlier between the five spiritual 
faculties and the four satipatthanas, this division of Buddhist schools 
along the lines of the five spiritual faculties points toward the possibility 
of analyzing those schools in terms of the four satipatthanas. 

The three main phases of Buddhism 

The Zen , vipassana and Insight Meditation Society forms of Buddhism 
are based on three distinctive phases of Buddhism called yanas or ways 
that emerged one after another over the last 2500 years. The oldest dates 
from around the time of the Buddha. Termed Nikaya Buddhism, it was 
dominant for the first 500 years. It was the Buddhism of the Pali Canon 
and is represented today by monks in orange robes in Burma, Thailand 
and other parts of South East Asia. The phase that followed it, the 
Mahayana or 'Greater vehicle' called it the Hinayana or 'Lesser Vehicle' 
but this . Its survivors constitute Theravada Buddhism: as in the saffron- 
robed monks of Burma or Thailand. Theravada means the 'Way of the 
Elders.' This school concentrates particularly on following a 
comprehensive monastic code of ethics (the Vinaya), mindfulness 
meditation, and on the cultivation of insight (vipassana meditation). It 
values highly the four satipatthanas as one of its central teachings, and its 
main texts are in the Pali Canon. 

The second great phase, lasting roughly another 500 years after the 
Hinayana, called itself the Mahayana. Mahayana means the "Great" Way, 
as opposed to "Lesser" Way of the Hinayana, a pejorative term used by 
the Mahayana. The Mahayana emphasized altruism and compassion, 
adding that to the wisdom emphasized in the Hinayana, now Theravada. 
Its texts include Perfection of Wisdom Sutras, and its schools the Zen 
school: black robed monks in Japan for instance are Mahayana 
practitioners. Within the Mahayana a practitioner practices for their own 
liberation but it the context of the welfare of 'the many', and in this are 
guided by the symbolic figure of the bodhisattva. 

The third phase, following for around 500 years after the Mahayana, is 
the Vajrayana or 'Diamond' Way, as represented by Tibetan monks in 
maroon robes. The Vajrayana is built on the platform of the previous two 
yanas (the Dalai Lama for instance is motivated by compassion) but it 
adds to them a strongly symbolic dimension: the vajra or diamond 
thunderbolt being a symbol for relationship with reality. Tibetan 
Buddhism is highly devotional and practical, and a person may spend 
years reciting large numbers of mantras in preparing their mind for 
wisdom and compassion. In the Buddhist world today, which of course is 
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global, we see the mixing of these phases of Buddhism, and it is now 
theoretically possible to take an overview of them - to see how the 
respective emphases of Theravada, Mahayana and Vajrayana might fit 
with each other in an overall system. These emphases we might 
characterize as insightfulness, inclusivity, and immediacy. In the 
development of the succession of yanas, it is likely that each yana 
evolved to meet a need beginning to be unmet in a previous yana . As 
such we could see each yana as a corrective rather than a replacement for 
the previous yana. In terms of mindfulness we could see an unmet need 
in a previous yana as a failure in mindfulness. For instance the Hinayana 
possibly drifted away from altruism into a kind of self-oriented pre- 
occupation with insight; the Mahayana drifted away from a sense of 
immediacy and urgency into a kind of vague universalism; and the 
Vajrayana may itself be drifting towards being too esoteric, which of 
course is attractive to many westerners, but in itself may be a distraction. 
It is in the nature of unmindfulness for such drifting to happen, and when 
it takes place within a culture sometimes the culture supports the drifting. 
But just as when an individual meditating drifts off, they can always then 
wake up and become aware again. In the same way, Buddhism itself - 
being a living tradition - has repeatedly woken up and addressed needs 
not met by its schools. Each modern Buddhist school - and by 
implication, teachers of mindfulness in the west who associate 
themselves with it - will have its particular strengths but also its possible 
blind spots, and I include the Western Buddhist Order - the tradition I am 
personally associated with - in that. I have used the Satipatthana model to 
look at the various Buddhist schools to explore not only their strengths 
but also possible imbalances of mindfulness implicit in their teachings. 



Mindfulness teacher lineages in the West 

Modern western mindfulness teachers will generally acknowledge a debt 
to certain Buddhist teachers or schools over others, which is effectively 
tantamount to declaring themselves part of a lineage. It means their 
'teaching' takes on the emphasis of those schools, but that emphasis may 
lack the 'complete picture' in terms of mindfulness, in the way the the 
'Hinayana' lacked the 'complete picture', which was compensated for by 
the Mahayana. In the light of the Satipatthana model let's see in what way 
the lineages' of modern western mindfulness teachers might be missing 
in terms of the 'complete picture' of mindfulness. 
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The emphasis among traditional Buddhist schools 



The Theravada 

Sorry thinking in progress 



Vipassana Meditation 

Sorry thinking in progress 



Mahayana Buddhism 

Sorry thinking in progress 



Zen 

Sorry thinking in progress 



Tibetan Buddhism 

Sorry thinking in progress 



Vajrayana Meditation 

Sorry thinking in progress 



Western forms of Buddhism - the FWBO 

Sorry thinking in progress 
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Mindfulness and therapy 

As mindfulness has become more well known outside of Buddhism due 
to the efforts of Jon Kabat-Zinn and others, it has got to the stage where 
mindfulness and acceptance-based therapies as medical interventions 
employing mindfulness are called, have been designated as a whole new 
'wave' of behavioural psychotherapy: the third wave. The authors of 
Mindfulness and Psychotherapy describe the process of mindfulness 
becoming established in the world of psychology: 

An emerging new model of psychotherapy? 

We may be on the threshold of a new, mindfulness-oriented model 
of psychotherapy. There is a clear philosophical paradigm that 
supports such a model (discussed later in this chapter). Treatment 
strategies can be derived from the basic elements of mindfulness — 
awareness, of present experience, with acceptance. The strategies 
are distinguishable from those of other models and are beginning to 
be tested for effectiveness. A review of the empirical literature by 

1 1 Q 

Baer (2003) suggests that mindfulness- based treatments are 
"probably efficacious" and en route to becoming "well established." 
We will have a developed new model of psychotherapy, if the out- 
come literature further confirms its usefulness, when we elaborate 
and refine relevant aspects of mindfulness for different settings and 
diagnostic categories, when we specify the limitations of the 
approach, and when the different areas of scholarly investigation are 
brought under a consistent theoretical umbrella. 

The emerging mindfulness model offers intriguing possibilities to 
diverse areas of psychology and psychotherapy. Its scope is wide, 
because mindfulness is a very simple and universal human capacity, 
and because it can find its way into psychology both as a theoretical 
construct and as a practice. Mindfulness is already making strange 
bedfellows of far-ranging fields such as behaviorism, 
psychoanalysis, humanistic psychotherapy, brain science, ethics, 
spirituality, health psychology, and positive psychology. 

Cognitive-Behavioral Therapy 

There has been a surge of literature on mindfulness and acceptance- 
based cognitive-behavioral treatment (Baer, 2003; Campos, 2002; 



112 Germer, C.K., Siegel, R.D., & Fulton, P.R., (Eds.). (2005). Mindfulness and 
Psychotherapy. New York: Guilford Press. 19-21. 

113 Baer, R. (2003). Mindfulness training as a clinical intervention: A conceptual and 
empirical review. Clinical Psychology: Science and Practice, 10 (2), 125-142. 
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Hayes et al., 2004; Roemer & Orsillo, 2002) 114 . Unlike change- 
based therapies, mindfulness- and acceptance-based treatments 
cultivate a relaxed, non-adversarial relationship to symptoms, in 
which disturbing sensations, feelings, or thoughts are allowed to 
come and go. Acceptance-based therapies address the familiar 
paradox of symptoms intensifying when we try to remove them, 
such as when trying to go to sleep or struggling to relax. 

The four leading approaches are (1) dialectical behavior therapy 
(DBT; Linehan, 1993a, 1993b) 115 , which has become the preferred 
treatment for borderline personality disorder and is being used for 
affect regulation in general; (2) mindfulness-based stress reduction 
(MBSR; Kabat-Zinn, 1990) 116 , an 8- to 10-week mindfulness 
training course with multiple applications to physical and mental 
health; (3) mindfulness-based cognitive therapy (MBCT; Segal, 
Williams, & Teasdale, 2002) 117 , an application of MBSR to 
cognitive therapy and depression, which teaches patients to observe 
their thoughts; and (4) acceptance and commitment therapy (ACT; 
Hayes, Strosahl, et al, 1999; Hayes, Strosahl, & Houts, 2005) 118 , 
which encourages patients to accept, rather than control, unpleasant 
sensations. For a review of the promising outcome literature, see 



114 Baer, R. (2003). Mindfulness training as a clinical intervention: A conceptual and 
empirical review. Clinical Psychology: Science and Practice, 10 (2), 125-142. 
Campos, P. (2002). Special series: Integrating Buddhist philosophy with cognitive 
and behavioural practice. Cognitive and Behavioural Practice, 9, 38-40; 

Hayes, S.C., Follette, V.M., & Linehan, M.M. (Eds.). (2004). Mindfulness and 

acceptance: Expanding the cognitive -behavioural tradition. New York: Guilford 

Press; 

Roemer & Orsillo, 2002. 

115 Linehan, M. (1993a). Cognitive-behavioural treatment of borderline personality 
disorder. New York: Guilford Press; 

Linehan, M. (1993b). Skills training manual for treating borderline personality 
disorder. New York: Guilford Press. Roemer, L.., & Orsillo, S. (2002). Expanding our 
conceptualization of and treatment for generalized anxiety disorder: Integrating 
mindfulness/acceptance-based approaches with existing cognitive-behavioural 
models. Clinical Psychology: Science and Practice, 9 (1), 54-68. 

116 Kabat-Zinn, J. (1990). Full catastrophe living: Using the wisdom of your body and 
mind to face stress, pain, and illness. New York: Dell. 

117 Segal, Z.V., Williams, J.M.G, & Teasdale, J.D. (2002). Mindfulness-based 
cognitive therapy for depression: A new approach to preventing relapse. New York: 
Guilford Press. 

118 Hayes, S.C., Strosahl, K.D., & Wilson, K.G. (1999). Acceptance and commitment 
therapy: An experiential approach to behaviour change. New York: Guilford Press; 
Hayes, S., Strosahl, K., & Houts, A. (Eds.). (2005). A practical guide to acceptance 
and commitment therapy. New York: Springer. 
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Baer (2003), Hayes, Masuda, et al. (2004) 119 , and Chapter 11 of 
this book. 120 

The four mindfulness and acceptance-based therapies mentioned overlap 
in their conceptions of mindfulness yet these conceptions also include 
differences . According to Germer, 'a new mindfulness-oriented model 
of psychotherapy will be developed when these differences are brought 
under a consistent theoretical umbrella [my italics].' This is what I intend 
to demonstrate can be provided by the Satipatthana model. However 
before I do that it is worth considering a few factors that make a 
consistent theoretical umbrella for mindfulness-based therapy a more 
complex proposal than it might seem at first sight: 

The most problematic factor in bringing all four MBTs under one 
theoretical roof is the fact that their founders site their respective 
therapies among differing philosophical systems. Some acknowledge 
Buddhism as their source of inspiration, and some don't. And among the 
ones that acknowledge Buddhism as a source, different therapies 
acknowledge different schools. The only way of providing a coherent 
theory of mindfulness that can embrace all MBTs is if the system we are 
using can contain within it all the philosophical systems and Buddhist 
schools that MBTs have as a source of inspiration. I proposing that the 
system provided by the Satipatthana model can do this. 

There are two basic philosophical systems that can be incorporated 
within the Satipatthana model: there is Buddhism itself, as it manifests 
in its different schools, and there is science. 

MBTs influenced by Buddhism 

The two MBTs that openly acknowledge Buddhism as a source are 
MBSR and DBT, even though Kabat-Zinn, in the spirit of what 
Buddhism calls skillful means avoids referring to it as Buddhism when 



119 Baer, R. (2003). Mindfulness training as a clinical intervention: A conceptual and 
empirical review. Clinical Psychology : Science and Practice, 10 (2), 125-142. 
Campos, P. (2002). Special series: Integrating Buddhist philosophy with cognitive 
and behavioural practice. Cognitive and Behavioural Practice, 9, 38-40; 

Hayes, S.C., Masuda, A., Bissett, R., Luoma, J., & Guerrero, L. (2004). DBT, FAP, 
and ACT: How empirically oriented are the new behaviour therapy technologies? 
Behaviour Therapy, 35, 35-54. 

120 Germer, C.K. (2005). Mindfulness. What is it? What does it matter? Mindfulness 
and Psychotherapy. New York: Guilford Press. 

121 Hayes, S.C., & Fletcher, L. (in press). Relational Frame Theory, Acceptance and 
Commitment Therapy, and a Functional Analytic Definition of Mindfulness. Journal 
of Rational Emotive and Cognitive Behavioural Therapy. 
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teaching MBSR. Among the Buddhist schools in the USA the influential 
on MBTs are the Insight Meditation Society (IMS), who take their 
inspiration from Theravada Buddhism, and Zen, as well as the Theravada 
/Mahayana Buddhism of Thich Nhat Hahn. Kabat-Zinn acknowledges 
teachers from the IMS, some Zen teachers, and Thich Nhat Hahn. 
Marsha Linehan acknowledges a more strictly Zen influence: 'The DBT 
tenets of observing, mindfulness, and avoidance of judgement are all 
derived from the study and practice of Zen meditation' 

While clearly acknowledging their different Buddhist influences, both 
are obliged by the scientific background to psychological and medical 
funding to 'prove' their MBTs as empirically supported treatments 
(ESTs) in order to get funds. This means, despite there being ample 
personal testimony to the effectiveness of their treatments, they have to 
'be scientific' about the way they present them. 

Therefore Marsha Linehan feels obliged to call herself a 'scientist- 
practitioner,' despite really being more just a Zen practitioner wanting to 
apply what she has learned. One often comes across the phrase 
'science-practice' in MBT literature. Kabat-Zinn goes along with this 
emphasis, although he has expressed concern that under the pressure to 
be scientific MBSR ends up being reduced to a technique and there 
losing its potency as did xxxx, an previous relaxation technique. 



MBTs influenced by Science 

Acceptance and Commitment Therapy (ACT) resembles Buddhism in 
certain ways, although its founder, Stephen Hayes asserts that the 
similarities are a coincidence. Hayes seems keen to site ACT within a 
rationalist non-mystical framework. When talking about mindfulness, 
despite his often quote definition, Kabat-Zinn emphasizes that what 
mindfulness is, is a mystery to be discovered in the process of practicing 
it. But Hayes follows a more scientific/rationalist approach. Rather than 



122 Jon Kabat-Zinn (1990, xxi) acknowledges among his Buddhist influences: Philip 
Kapleau (Three Pillars of Zen), Ram Dass (Be Here Now), Shunryo Suzuki (Zen 
Mind, Beginners Mind), Zen Masters Seung Sahn,and Quan Ja Nim, Thich Nhat Hahn 
(Miracle of Mindfulness), Jack Cornfield, Joseph Goldstein, Sharon Salzberg, 
Christopher Titmuss, Christina Feldman and various teachers at the Insight 
Meditation Society, Larry Rosenberg (Breath by Breath), and a few non-Buddhist 
influences; a group collectively influenced by the schools of Zen, Theravada, and the 
Theravada /Mahayana Buddhism of Thich Nhat Hahn. 

123 Linehan, M. (1993a). Cognitive-behavioural treatment of borderline personality 
disorder. New York: Guilford Press. 20-21 
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a mysterious process of discovery, mindfulness is a theory to be defined 
in advance (ACT has six 'processes' as part of its definition) and is 
expressed as a series of techniques: most visibly these are the exercises 
clients explore in the main ACT workbook, Get Out Of Your Mind and 
into Your Life. Hayes hives mindfulness off from unnecessary 
attachments (practices that are hard to define) such as meditation, where 
in MBSR meditation has a central roll. By following a workbook format 
ACT is similar to CBT, and I would say aspires to be sited within a 
similar scientific system (CBT is overtly scientific). 

In an interesting journal article Roth points to this division among the 
MBTs between those that are practice-oriented such as MBSR and those 
that are more technique-oriented, such as ACT and CBT. Where a 
technique only involves initial training after which it is in theory possible 
- so long as one is clear about the technique - to carry on using it without 
access to others, a practice depends on contact with other practitioners for 
effectiveness. Transcendental Meditation when I learned it was taught 
like this, an off-the-shelf technique - that one learns and then periodically 
goes back for 'checking' one is still doing it correctly. This is the reason 
Buddhism emphasizes the importance of practice taking place within a 
Sangha (a community of Buddhist practitioners). With a practice it is not 
possible to take it off-the-shelf in that way. And because it cannot be 
commodified in that way it fits less easily with the consumer worldview. 

When mindfulness is presented as a technique, only what can be 
commodified can be presented; whereas conditions that are in Buddhism 
seen as important conditions for mindfulness, like contact with more 
experienced people, must inevitably be left out. Whether this leads, as 
Kabat-Zinn fears, to mindfulness 'fizzling out' remains to be seen. It 
may be that for Buddhist and practice -oriented MBTs to prove 
themselves scientifically, but this may be both unhelpful and destructive 
to their basic tenets and methods. So all this is in need of consideration 
in terms of framing MBTs within a consistent theoretical umbrella. 

Compassionate communication in Buddhism - Wisdom and skillful 
means 

For therapies taking their lead from Buddhism but which are consciously 
operating secular versions of mindfulness, such as Kabat-Zinn's MBSR, 
to see what they are doing it is helpful to look at the Buddhist teaching on 
wisdom and skillful means. Skillful means (upaya-kausalya) is a 
Mahay ana Buddhist term. It is present in Nikaya Buddhism [footnote] a 
less pejorative term for the Hinayana where it meant a 'trick', came into 
its own in the Mahayana where it became an important central concept. It 
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usually involves being wisely sensitive in communication to what those 
listening are really able to hear and accept, and adjusting ones message 
accordingly. Wisdom (prajna ) and 'skillful means' are therefore often 
quoted together in Mahay ana sutras. A concrete example of 'skillful 
means' in today's world is the mindfulness-based therapy called 
Mindfulness-based Stress Reduction (MBSR) which has become 
widespread in the medical world. Its success is very much due to the fact 
that its originator, Jon Kabat-Zinn, has 'secularized' the Buddhist 
teachings on mindfulness and in that has made them more palatable, in 
particular to anyone sensitive to content that is 'spiritual' or 'religious.' In 
bringing aspects of Buddhism to a wider audience, MBSR and similar 
medical interventions have been labeled 'stealth Buddhism.' 

There is considerable excitement among those involved in MBSR that 
Buddhist techniques are being introduced into the secular world and are 
really helping people - many who other medical interventions have failed 
to help - an example being people with chronic pain. They naturally want 
their good work to continue. At the same time other voices have raised 
the concern that, with MBSR becoming an accessible secular form of 
Buddhism, Buddhism itself may be in danger of becoming 'watered 
down.' These are both valid concerns. I propose that the answer to the 
dilemma they pose lies in a clearer understanding of what is meant by 
wisdom and 'skillful means.' But first I will look at what the Buddhist 
tradition has to say about 'skillful means.' 

The Buddhist teaching on Skillful Means 

Sangharakshita explores the theme of 'skillful means' in The 
Inconceivable Emancipation: Themes from the Vimalakirti Nirdesa in his 
lecture, 'On Being All Things To All Men. ' The Vimalakirti Nirdesa says 
that Vimalakirti: 'was liberated through the transcendence of wisdom. 
Having integrated his realization with skill in liberative technique, he was 
expert in knowing the thoughts and actions of living beings' (The 
Inconceivable Emancipation page 45, my italics.) 'Liberative technique' is 
Thurman's translation of upaya-kausalya. Sangharakshita prefers 'skillful 
means' and Burton Watson in his translation of the White Lotus Sutra, 
'expedient means.' In any case it is clear that Vimalakirti possesses both 
wisdom and 'skillful means.' 

The Ten Bhumis 

The Mahayana system of measuring spiritual attainments is the ten 
bodhisattva bhumis. The lower' end of this system corresponds to the 
path of the arahant in nikaya Buddhism. The sixth bhumi, abhimukhi, 'the 
face-to-face (with reality)', is equivalent to the level of the arahant. In the 
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bhumis leading up to the sixth the bodhisattva develops the six 
perfections and the four 'means of conversion, ' the samgrahavastus . In 
the first bhumi, they develop the perfection of dona and the 'means of 
conversion' dona. In the second bhumi they develop the perfection of 
ethics and the 'means of conversion' priyavadita -loving speech. With 
each successive bhumi, they devote themselves to one further perfection 
and one further samgrahavastu (see diagram). At the level of the fifth 
bhumi, sudurjaya, 'very difficult to conquer,' they focus on perfecting 
meditation and all four 'means of conversion' together. At that level it is 
said they acquire knowledge of all the arts and sciences. And finally at 
the level of the sixth bhumi they perfect wisdom. 

With the seventh bhumi, durangama, 'the far-going,' they transcend the 
level of the arahant and embark on the distinctively Mahayanic path 'with 
the help of the ten kinds of knowledge of skillful means 
(upayaprajnajnana )' They fulfill the ten perfections, the four 
samgrahavastus , the four resolutions, the thirty seven wings of 
enlightenment. They 'perform spontaneously the functions connected 
with the arts and sciences mastered in the fifth bhumi.' Their object of 
special cultivation is the perfection of skillful means. And after that, in 
the eighth, ninth and tenth bhumis their objects of special cultivation are 
in turn the perfection of vows, strength and knowledge. So the sixth 
bhumi is concerned with wisdom and the seventh with 'skillful means.' 
Sangharakshita says (page 50) in The Inconceivable Emancipation that: 
'traditionally the Mahayana holds that the practice of 'skillful means' 
consists essentially in three things: the four samgrahavastus, the four 
pratisamvids or 'analytical knowledges', and the dharanis or 'magical 
formulae." The pratisamvids have alternately been translated as the 
'infallible penetrations.' In Sangharakshita' s commentary the pratisamvids 
consist of: 

a) dharma-pratisamvid - 'analytical knowledge of phenomena' 

* Sangharakshita says they could possibly instead be 
translated as 'analytical knowledge of principles': the 
realization of the truth or the reality of things independent of 
any words or conceptual formulations (only possible if one 
has gone beyond words and conceptual formulations.) * It 
includes knowledge of how the different yanas merge 
together (Dasabhumika Sutra.) The yanas are formulations of 
the Buddhas teachings in accordance with the needs of 
different kinds of people. The yanas themselves are 'skillful 
means' that all meet in the one yana. That the more 
individuals develop, the more they realize that they are all 
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following the same path. This idea, of the 'one way', the 
ekayana is one of the fundamental teachings of the White 
Lotus Sutra. 

b) artha-pratisamvid - 'analytical knowledge of meaning' 

* The knowledge of the conceptual formulations of the 
teachings: the philosophy of Buddhism, not for their own 
sake but as a medium for communicating spiritual values. 

c) nirukti-pratisamvid - 'analytical knowledge of etymology' 

* To give expression of the conceptual formulations of the 
teachings in words, the bodhisattva must know what words 
mean. Our communication is often limited by our vagueness 
about the meaning of words. Just as concepts need to be 
related back to the reality they are expressing, so words need 
to be related back to the concepts they express. The 
bodhisattva uses words to express concepts clearly, and 
concepts to formulate spiritual experiences. 

* It includes knowledge of such things as public speaking, 
linguistics, and literary composition, all of which are 
traditionally associated with Manjusri, the bodhisattva of 
wisdom. 

d) pratibhana-pratisamvid - 'analytical knowledge of courage' 

* That to communicate effectively you need courage - to be 
able to find and say the words that need to be said, when they 
need to be said. To do this you need boldness, promptitude, 
wit. That we often fail in communication through lack of 
confidence in ourselves and in what we have to 
communicate. 

As I noted earlier, in the seventh bhumi the bodhisattva 'fulfills the four 
resolutions,' that is, fulfills the four bodhisattva vows, one of which is T 
vow to master all dharmas.' I think this vow is related to the four 

pratisamvids . 

MBSR in relation to Buddhism 

What can we take from these Buddhist teachings on 'skillful means' that 
can help us see clearly the issues between MBSR and Buddhism. Firstly, 
when Vimalakirti is employing 'skillful means' he does so on the basis of 
having embodied the six perfections. He has mastered ethics, meditation 
but most importantly wisdom. According to these teachings wisdom is a 
prerequisite for employing 'skillful means.' And alternately, 'skillful 
means' being the beginning of the distinctively Mahay ana path, even if 
one has wisdom, if one doesn't also have 'skillful means' that implies 
there is no Mahayana activity (i.e. no real helping people.) It is clear that 
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according to the Mahayana, effective communication requires both 
wisdom and 'skillful means.' Perhaps we can view these in terms of a 
'Middle Way.' When wisdom and 'skillful means' are both present, it 
constitutes a helpful 'Middle Way' in communication, but when one or 
another is absent, that is an unhelpful extreme where communication 
breaks down. 



Seeing MBSR as Skillful Means 

People often have 'issues' around religion, and Jon Kabat-Zinn takes note 
of this in calling MBSR 'the dharma without Buddhism'. For a Buddhist 
though this phrase can be confusing; they will inevitably see the word 
dharma, by definition, as the teaching of the Buddha. The phrase 'the 
dharma without Buddhism' becomes more intelligible though if we see 
MBSR in terms of skillful means. 'The dharma without Buddhism' then 
becomes into 'the dharma, as 'skillful means, without the full means of 
Buddhism.' 

The extreme of Skillful Means but no Wisdom 

MBSR is a skillful means in that it attracts people to Buddhist meditation 
practices who otherwise would be put off by religion. But as the 
Vimalakirti Nirdesa indicates, whenever there is skillful means there 
needs to be wisdom. Kabat-Zinn has wisely seen it to be incorrect in a 
secular context to focus on the origin of the techniques of MBSR in 
Buddhism or eastern spirituality. It would put off anyone with an 
aversion to spirituality. To do so would constitute Skillful Means but no 
Wisdom, one extreme to be avoided. But in avoiding the term 'Buddhism' 
when teaching MBSR in a secular context, Kabat-Zinn combines Wisdom 
with Skillful Means. 

The extreme of Wisdom but no Skillful Means 

But there is also a second extreme to be avoided, Wisdom but no Skillful 
Means, and this applies more at the Buddhist, the Full Means end of 
things. Suppose that a person is being wise by not referring to MBSR as 
Buddhism. But according to the Vimalakirti Nirdesa along with this there 
needs to also be skillful means. It is possible with repeated contact with 
MBSR to gradually forget that it is a skillful means. But suppose they 
teach MBSR in and around a Buddhist context. They are used to 
teaching mindfulness according to Jon Kabat-Zinn' s definition: 
"awareness in the present moment, practiced non-judgmentally and with 
acceptance" They forget, if they ever realized, that Kabat-Zinn's 
definition is itself a skillful means, leaving out as it does broad aspects of 
mindfulness present in the Buddhist view which may be less palatable in 
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a secular context; aspects within the four satipatthanas such as being 
aware of the skillfulness of ones mental states or the correspondence of 
ones views with reality. So they use Kabat-Zinn's definition when in a 
Buddhist context. In the process mindfulness in that Buddhist context 
becomes 'watered down.' It is no longer includes an explicit awareness of 
ethics, other people, or of views about reality. Buddhism then takes on 
MBSR's more limited remit; helping people live better with stress and 
pain; which constitutes the second extreme to be avoided, Wisdom but no 
Skillful Means. 

Keeping MBSR secular while maintaining a Buddhist perspective in 
dealing with Buddhism 

Ideally we would want to satisfy both the concern that MBSR flourishes 
in secular society, and that Buddhism itself isn't watered down in contact 
with it. To achieve that we need under every circumstance to maintain 
the 'Middle Way' of possessing both wisdom and skillful means. MBSR 
trainers need to maintain MBSR as secular, and Buddhists need to sustain 
the difference between the Buddhist perspective on mindfulness the 
secular one of Jon Kabat-Zinn. Among the vows a bodhisattva takes is 
that to help all beings to buddhahood but with that they also take a vow 
to master all dharmas. Part of that vow concerns the development of the 
dharma-pratisamvid. 

If the dharma-pratisamvid involves a 'knowledge of how the different 
yanas merge together,' and the yanas themselves are skillful means, the 
Vimalakirti Nirdesa teaching on Wisdom and Skillful Means could in 
principle be extended to any discipline. With the infallible penetration of 
dharmas one knows clearly how all disciplines overlap, including how 
Buddhism overlaps with disciplines such as MBSR, yoga, daoism, 
science, or theistic religion. One sees clearly how Buddhism overlaps 
with each, is distinct from each, and supersedes each. The practice of 
skillful means consists in part in this penetration. When in possession of 
that, the bodhisattva will be able to teach any discipline, MBSR or say 
Daoism, as a skillful means where that would help people, but they wisely 
won't confuse Buddhism with them and lose the truth of what Buddhism 
really is. 
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Mindfulness and behaviourist therapy 

I have tried to demonstrate here how CBT and the four main 
mindfulness-based therapies fit within the Satipatthana model. Each 
therapy, in partly expressing the mindfulness of the satipatthanas, 
expresses something of Buddhism, and inevitably leaves something out. 
Otherwise that therapy would constitute the buddha-dharma. For 
example, when in CBT one brings mindfulness to the accuracy of ones 
thoughts, and or the conditions under which ones mood changes, this 
mindfulness and appreciation of conditionality is in line with Buddhism. 
Yet being a secular behavioural therapy, CBT does not explicitly express 
ethical guidelines in the way that Buddhism does. CBT in claiming to be 
science- based must verify its methods scientifically, which means it 
cannot value personal experience in the same way that Buddhism does (as 
in the Buddha's injunction in the Kalama Sutta to "Come and see" for 
yourself) because to remain within the scientific methodology such 
individual experience falters because it cannot be proven to a third party - 
a criterion for scientific proof. 

When Aaron Beck, the founder of CBT, had a 'Meeting of the Minds' 
dialogue with the Dalai Lama in 2005, while remaining on the same 
topic, I often thought, under the constraints of their respective 
philosophical systems (namely science and Buddhism), they ended up 
talking about different things. While Aaron Beck would be talking mainly 
about the effect of thought contents, the Dalai Lama would be talking 
about the need for personal motivation including exploring a secular 
version of ethics. Such an exploration is outside of the remit of science, 
and therefore CBT. 

Science is the dominant paradigm in western society and Buddhist- 
influenced activities like mindfulness-based therapy are coming into 
relationship with it. This brings benefits and drawbacks to Buddhism. To 
the extent that Buddhists become more rigorous and objective (scientific 
virtues) in their practice, science benefits Buddhism. However, there may 
be valuable aspects of Buddhism which cannot be easily accommodated 
within a scientific framework. The Buddhist is invited for instance to 
trust their own judgment and experience. Under the influence of science 
they may start subtly doubting the validity of that experience if it cannot 
be validated scientifically. Mindfulness-based therapy today is under 
scientific scrutiny, and is experiencing a pressure for scientific validation. 
In a paper in 2002 Jon Kabat-Zinn warned how a promising therapy, 
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under a similar pressure, was stripped of its non-scientific context, and 
then subsequently died out, and expressed his concern lest the same thing 

IOC 

happened to mindfulness. 



and Future. Clinical Psychology: Science and Practice, 10 (2), 144-156. (Can be read 

online at http: //www. scribd.com/doc/ 149945 10/MB SRMindfulnessBased- 

Interventions-in-Context-Past-Present- FutureJon-KabatZinn) 

125 For more see 

www. mahabodhi.org.uk/mindpsych.html www. mahabodhi . or g . uk/ therapy . html 
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Cognitive Behaviour Therapy (founded by Aaron T. Beck) 

Cognitive Behaviour Therapy (CBT) is akin to Buddhism in that it 
focuses the client's attention on conditionality. It asks them to look at 
what conditions bring about an unhelpful mood such as anxiety or 
depression. What effect do a number of factors over which they have 
control - exercise, thinking, behaviour, environment - affect that mood, 
and how can they change any of those to create a better mood. It 
encourages them to be 'scientific' about the way they approach dealing 
with their moods. If they can do that rigorously then they can go on to 
'help themselves' after only a brief training in CBT methods. A central 
principle of cognitive behaviour therapy is that thoughts, emotions, 
behaviours and physiology are part of a unified system. A change to any 
one part will be accompanied by changes to the other parts. For example, 
if a person's television exploded as she watched it, she may experience 
immediate physiological changes (a surge of adrenalin); a rapid shift of 
behaviour (from calmly watching the screen to rushing for a fire blanket 
...): a feeling of anxiety and thoughts or cognitions such as '!*!* the house 
is burning - I'm going to die'. CBT recognizes the unified nature of this 
process. The scenario presented here does not represent a psychological 
problem, but where psychological problems exist, change is sought 
through focus on unhelpful thoughts. It is important to stress that 
components such as emotions and behaviours are not ignored or 

considered unimportant In reading about the exploding television, 

you may have thought that you would not have experienced a rush of 
adrenalin or felt or acted in the same way. CBT accounts for this by 
suggesting that each person brings to a situation a different range of 
feelings, physiological responses and behaviours and that thoughts guide 
these. Feelings and responses are not caused intrinsically by the situation 
itself, but largely by the way in which each of us views it. This was 
realized at least as long ago as the first century AD when the stoic 
philosopher Epictetus noted that people 'are disturbed not by things but 
by the views which they take of them'. 126 
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Fig. 1 The Cojiltlve Model 



Five aspects cT your life experiences 




History of the Cognitive Model 

Aaron T. Beck developed 
cognitive therapy in the '60s, 
when working with depression. 
But in 1986 two therapists 
Christine Padesky and Kathleen 
Mooney produced a 'clinical tip' 
suggesting how to 
conceptually present CBT to 
clients. The model they came up 
with came to be called the 
'cognitive model' and appeared 
in the popular CBT workbook 
Mind Over Mood 

Christine Padesky: "We 

developed it from our 

understanding of cognitive therapy blended with our view that 
human experience is always interactive with the environments in 
which we live. Today we would refer to it as a biopsy chosocial 
model for understanding human experience. Its strength for use in 
therapy is that it is descriptive, captures interactions between 
different aspects of experience, and does not take a stance regarding 
which must come first: the thought or the mood or the behaviour or 
the environmental event or the biological response. Sometimes all 
happen simultaneously, other times one experience leads to another." 
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127 Padesky, C.A. & Mooney, K.A. (1990). Presenting the cognitive model to clients. 
International Cognitive Therapy Newsletter, 6, 123-14. (Available from 
www.padesky.com/clinical_corner.htm) 

128 Greenberger, D. & Padesky, C.A. (1995). Mind Over Mood. New York: Guilford 
Press. p4. 

129 personal correspondence (2006) 
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CBT - 'Thinking Errors' 

The main process involved in CBT can be seen in the following diagram. 
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Seen in terms of mindfulness, bringing mindfulness to the content of 
thoughts -contemplating the dhammas in the dhammas - is firstly about 
seeing what our thoughts are (step 1 - isolating the automatic thoughts) 
and secondly about testing them for accuracy by putting them on trial - 
just how true are they: what is the evidence for them being true. This 
reflection often leads, when there are catastrophic thoughts like 'Nobody 
Loves Me', to their replacement by more balanced ones, and as the 
thoughts we have do always condition our moods (mental feelings - 
cetasika vedana ) the changed thoughts often lead to a change in mood (to 
be less 'catastrophic' itself.) 
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Mindfulness- and Acceptance-based Therapies 

Mindfulness- and acceptance-based therapies make up what in 
psychology literature is called the 'third wave.' The two previous 'waves' 
were the original behaviourism of Skinner and others, and cognitive 
therapy. All the three 'waves' come under the flag of behaviourist 
psychotherapy, although I think how strictly behaviourist the third wave 
is is open to debate. There are four basic mindfulness- and acceptance- 
based therapies and many minor offshoots. The main therapies and their 
originators are: Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction (MBSR) - Jon 
Kabat-Zinn Mindfulness-Based Cognitive Therapy (MBCT) - Mark 
Williams, John Teasdale and Zindel Segal Acceptance and Commitment 
Therapy (ACT, pronounced as one word) - Stephen Hayes Dialectical 
Behaviour Therapy (DBT) - Marsha Linehan In terms of connections 
with Buddhism they vary widely in acknowledging a link. Kabat-Zinn 
openly acknowledges Buddhism and other eastern traditions to be the 
inspiration behind MBSR, but is careful to spell out and maintain the 
secular nature of MBSR. MBCT derived from MBSR and cognitive 
therapy and takes a similar stance in relation to Buddhism. Stephen 
Hayes talks about the similarities between ACT and Buddhism being 
coincidental. And Marsha Linehan acknowledges her debt to zen 
Buddhism and is a practitioner herself. Mindfulness-based therapies 
differ clearly from Buddhism in certain ways. By virtue of being a 
religion, Buddhism is confessional, that is it has explicit ethical 
guidelines that its adherents 'confess' to practicing. No therapy can be 
said to be confessional (as in: T confess to being a therapist') People 
profess to being therapists instead. And their professional qualifications 
back up their claim. Therapy is not a belief system as such. If it were it 
would have explicit ethical precepts that it would be claiming efficacy 
for. So for example ACT is a therapy that involves act-ing (i.e. making 
commitments to things you value) but it makes no mention of what it 
considers is of value (it has no value- judgments). Value judgments are 
outside of its brief. So this is a way mindfulness-based therapies differ 
from Buddhism. 
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Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction 
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Jon Kabat-Zinn's Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction has three basic 
elements which can be seen on the following pages. It focusses on 
mindfulness in the present moment, which in the satipatthana schema 
means the body satipatthana. In that moment one experiences feeling 
which one is encouraged to accept. And one does that without making 
judgments about whether ones 
experience is good or bad, it is 
just experience. 

Fully Contacting the Present 
Moment 

Being in the present moment is 
being fully in contact with the 
tangible, which supports 
acceptance because if one looks 
at its opposite -not being present 
- one is likely to be lost in all 
sorts of vague imaginings (about 
ones situation) that put that 
situation just out of ones grasp. 
By being aware in the present 
moment that situation is 
irrevocably brought home to one 
and will be pleading to be dealt 
with. Although perhaps painful at 
first, but maybe because it is 
painful, this situation is 
supportive of acceptance. 

Acceptance 

When a situation cannot be 

changed we can only accept it, or 

more precisely, accept our 

experience of it. And it provides 

a useful function. It doesn't 

directly help change our 

experience and make it better. What it does do is change our view of our 

situation (and that changed view may then positively recondition our 

experience). Acceptance modifies our view (Manas) by working at the 

feeling end of things. We start with a view - say, "Life should be pleasant 

most of the time". We have that view. Then along comes experience that 
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contradicts that view - we have a sustained period of physical pain or 

emotional difficulty. Our thoughts kick in with "This shouldn't be 

happening. It's not supposed to be like this". Our Manas is defending its 

view, that "Life should be pleasant most of the time". Suppose though we 

ignore that and work at accepting our experience, accepting the feeling 

that is there. Pain conditioned by the body (kayika vedana). Pain 

conditioned by the Mind (cetasika vedana). We fully own our experience 

as ours, and as painful. The test of whether we have really accepted our 

difficult experience is whether we find ourselves abandoning or 

modifying our original view, that "Life should be pleasant most of the 

time" . If we are using acceptance simply as a strategy to improve our 

experience we are still invested in that view and are not really accepting 

what contradicts it. But if we can really accept our new experience, our 

view will change to something 

like "I might want life to be 

pleasant most of the time, but in 

reality anything can happen". So 

acceptance has made our view of 

life more realistic, more in line 

with the truth. Which is an 

improvement in our situation, a 

safer place to be. When we have 

a more realistic view, precisely 

because it is realistic there is less 

chance reality will contradict it, 

which puts us in a more stable 

place. This more stable view 

may in turn condition our body 

to be more calm and relaxed 

which in turn may condition the physical side of feeling to be more 

pleasant (improving our experience). In addition, our view being more in 

line with reality will condition the mood (cetasika vedana) conditioned by 

that view to be lighter (again, improving our experience). So indirectly, 

acceptance is likely to improve our experience. But only if it is actually 

acceptance and not a strategy to maintain a fixed view. 




Non Judgmental Awareness 

Jon Kabat Zinn in his work in pain management emphasizes bringing a 
non-judgmental awareness to whatever one is feeling, whether the feeling 
is a physical pain (or pleasure), a mood (as in a feeling of mental origin 
like dejection) or another type of feeling. In any judgement about the 
feeling - "This shouldn't be happening to me!"- "This feeling is bad" - we 
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are using our assessment faculty (Manas). The judgments it makes are an 
interference with the process of simply being aware of the feeling 
whatever it is. Being aware of the feeling is being sensitive to the feeling 
which has nothing to do with extraneous elements like our opinions about 
whether we think it should be there or not. In fact we can starve our 
feeling faculty of the attention it really needs, all the time we are we are 
obsessing about our opinions about it. We need to give our opinions their 
space, but we also need at the right time to give our feelings their space, 
and to know the difference between the two. "This shouldn't be 
happening to me!" - is an interference with the awareness that "This is 
happening to me". The Buddha in the Satipatthana Sutta says we need to 
contemplate the feelings in the feelings, or to see clearly where each 
feeling leads from within its own frame of reference. "This shouldn't be 
happening to me!" - is an example of contemplating our thoughts about 
our feelings. On the other hand - "This is happening to me, and how do I 
feel about it?" - is an example of contemplating our feelings about our 
feelings. Non-judgmental awareness then helps us do the second rather 
than the first. It helps us to more purely experience our feelings (as 
feelings). Every time we come up with a should or an ought about how 
we are feeling - "I should feel better than this (when we are ill)", or about 
our states of mind - " I ought to be able to cope better than this (when we 
are suffering from a loss)" it is a form of internal violence. We are letting 
our thoughts do violence to the reality of our feelings and ourselves. We 
are over-riding the reality of our situation with views about it. The reality 
is represented more by our feelings, and by our states of mind. Our 
opinions just stand in the way of being able to accept our situation, which 
is often the thing we most need to do. 
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Mindfulness-based Cognitive Therapy (founded by Mark Williams, 
Zindel Segal and John Teasdale) 

Mindfulness-based Cognitive Therapy (MBCT) was inspired by a 
combination of MBSR and traditional CBT. Their research started with 
Cognitive Behavioural Therapy (CBT) as a tool for treating depression, to 
which they then added MBSR methods. On the following pages are some 
of their findings expressed in their book Mindfulness-Based Cognitive 
Therapy for Depression covering the various treatments for depression 
and preventing future relapses. 

MBCT - experimental findings 

Once one has had depression, the chances of it coming back (called a 
relapse) are higher than if one has never had it. People prone to 
depression (with previous episodes of it) when triggered into a sad mood 
are more likely to develop the dysfunctional thinking that leads to future 
bouts of depression. 
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Rumination 

Depressed people will tend to ruminate about their situation believing it 
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will give them a better understanding of their emotions and that will help 
them solve their problems. Actually it does the opposite. Experience 
shows that rumination decreases ones ability to solve ones problems. 

Rumination from a Buddhist 
perspective 

In the Satipatthana Sutta one 

contemplates each satipatthana in 

and of itself. That is, one 

contemplates cognitive processes 

as cognitive processes, affective 

processes (feelings) as affective 

processes. One doesn't mix them 

up. Rumination is a kind of 

mixing up of the cognitive and 

affective. One ruminates (chews) 

over how one is feeling, but in 

doing that one is in the 'wrong 

place' to do anything about ones 

feelings, because rumination is 

thought. To change ones feelings one has to experience them and having 

felt them through that move on. 
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Distancing / Decentering 

A key concept in MBCT is distancing or decentering. As opposed to CBT 
where one examines and changes ones though content, with decentering 
on has the same thoughts but one has a different way in which one holds 
them in the mind - one distances oneself from them, often with the notion 
"I am not my thought" / "My thought is not a fact." 
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Held within Mindful Context 

■ accepting, non-judgemental, expansive Content 
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Acceptance and Commitment Therapy (founded by Steven Hayes) 

Cognitive Behavioural Therapy gives us tools to see clearly the things we 
may be doing that are not helpful, and what actions to take. But what 
happens when we have done all we can. Then only option may be to 
accept whatever we cannot change. Acceptance and Commitment 
Therapy, created by Steven Hayes and featured in his book 'Get Out of 
Your Mind and into Your Life' , can help us do this. It conceives of 
mindfulness in terms of six processes: 'The goal of ACT is an increase in 
psychological flexibility, that is, the ability to fully contact the present 
moment and the psychological reactions it produces as a conscious 
person and to persist or change in behaviour in the situation in the service 
of chosen values... Psychological flexibility is fostered by six highly 
interrelated processes: defusion, acceptance, contact with the present 
moment, self-as-context, values, and committed action.' ' 'From an RFT 
perspective, mindfulness can thus be defined as the defused, 
accepting, open contact with the present moment and the private events it 
contains as a conscious human being experientially distinct from the 
content being noticed. The psychological importance of mindfulness is 
that it empowers valuing and committed action, and thus is a key aspect 
of psychological flexibility.' " Hayes admits to a large overlap between 
ACT and Buddhism but its development 'was not based on a conscious 
link to Buddhism' 134 Neither does he tie the ACT definition of 
mindfulness to specific practices like meditation: 'there is no explicit or 
even implicit linkage to particular methods or techniques in the ACT 
definition [of mindfulness] even though many are available - any method 
that moves the specified process is considered relevant. In contrast, other 
definitions [of mindfulness] tend to be somewhat narrower, written in 
more general or even common-sense language, and often seem implicitly 

linked to meditation per se.' 'ACT recognizes the benefits of 

formal practice but emphasizes informal practices... in the hope... to reach 
as many people as possible' ' If an increase in psychological flexibility 



130 Hayes, S.C., & Smith, S. (2005). Get out of your mind and into your life: the new 
acceptance and commitment therapy. Oakland CA: New Harbinger. 

131 Hayes, S.C., & Fletcher, L. (in press). Relational Frame Theory, Acceptance and 
Commitment Therapy, and a Functional Analytic Definition of Mindfulness. Journal 
of Rational Emotive and Cognitive Behavioural Therapy 

132 Relational Frame Theory: the theoretical underpinning of ACT. 

133 Hayes, S.C., & Fletcher, L. (in press). Relational Frame Theory, Acceptance and 
Commitment Therapy, and a Functional Analytic Definition of Mindfulness. Journal 
of Rational Emotive and Cognitive Behavioural Therapy. 

134 Ibid. 

135 Ibid. 
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is the goal of ACT, a similar call to psychological flexibility is made by 
Ellen Langer, Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. She takes 
the angle of mindfulness being the opposite of mindlessness 136 , so that 
either when dealing with difficult feelings (ACT) or with a dull routine 
(Langer) there is always a chance of keeping ones heart and mind fresh 
and open. 



Acceptance 

When a situation cannot be changed we can only accept it, or more 

precisely, accept our experience of it. And it provides a useful function. It 

doesn't directly help change our experience and make it better. What it 

does do is change our view of our situation (and that changed view may 

then positively recondition our experience). Acceptance modifies our 

view (Manas) by working at the feeling end of things. We start with a 

view - say, "Life should be pleasant most of the time". We have that 

view. Then along comes experience that contradicts that view - we have a 

sustained period of physical pain or emotional difficulty. Our thoughts 

kick in with "This shouldn't be 

happening. It's not supposed to 

be like this". Our Manas is 

defending its view, that "Life 

should be pleasant most of the 

time" . Suppose though we ignore 

that and work at accepting our 

experience, accepting the feeling 

that is there. Pain conditioned by 

the body (kayika vedana). Pain 

conditioned by the Mind 

(cetasika vedana). We fully own 

our experience as ours, and as 

painful. The test of whether we 

have really accepted our difficult 

experience is whether we find 

ourselves abandoning or modifying our original view, that "Life should 

be pleasant most of the time". If we are using acceptance simply as a 

strategy to improve our experience we are still invested in that view and 

are not really accepting what contradicts it. But if we can really accept 

our new experience, our view will change to something like "I might 

want life to be pleasant most of the time, but in reality anything can 

happen". So acceptance has made our view of life more realistic, more in 




Langer, E.J. (1989) Mindfulness. Cambridge, MA: Da Capo Press. 
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line with the truth. Which is an 

improvement in our situation, a 

safer place to be. When we have 

a more realistic view, precisely 

because it is realistic there is less 

chance reality will contradict it, 

which puts us in a more stable 

place. This more stable view 

may in turn condition our body 

to be more calm and relaxed 

which in turn may condition the 

physical side of feeling to be 

more pleasant (improving our 

experience). In addition, our 

view being more in line with 

reality will condition the mood (cetasika vedana) conditioned by that 

view to be lighter (again, improving our experience). So indirectly, 

acceptance is likely to improve our experience. But only if it is actually 

acceptance and not a strategy to maintain a fixed view. 

Acceptance supported by Values and Committed Action 

We may be working hard to develop our Feeling satipatthana, by 
accepting our feelings, and our Mental Objects Satipatthana, by letting 
our views be more in line with reality, but all of that will be hindered or 
supported by what is going on with the other satipatthanas: by whether 
we are also working on Kaya and Citta. Contemplating the Heart / 
Consciousness in the Heart / Consciousness (citta ) - or seeing the future 
of ones states of mind - has two primary aspects - mindfulness and metta, 
or awareness and care. If we develop the Heart Satipatthana we will tend 
to select those states of mind that are more likely to provide a better 
future. Hayes' notion of values and committed action include identifiable 
valued experiences in the future (for ourselves or others) and committed 
action being what we need to do in the present to achieve those. Aside 
from these 'future' considerations, there is, in the present, a positive spin- 
off to this activity. To apprehend values and committed action we need to 
have a certain kind of awareness up and running and that, positively 
oriented as it is, does not easily sit with the kind of fear or despondency 
that may come along with non-acceptance of difficult feelings. CBT has a 
similar mechanism in constructive yet counterintuitive behaviour working 
against a mood of depression. Also, the fact of having values is an 
expression of faith in something (that those values are achievable), which 
cannot but add buoyancy to ones psyche. For a Buddhist those values and 
commitments will be Buddhist values, but in other models of the 'healthy 
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psyche' for instance in Maslow's 
self actualizer, a similar value- 
orientation predominates. 

Contacting the present 
moment 

Being in the present moment is 
being fully in contact with the 
tangible, which supports 
acceptance because if one looks 
at its opposite -not being present 

- one is likely to be lost in all 
sorts of vague imaginings (about 
ones situation) that put that 
situation just out of ones grasp. 
By being aware in the present moment that situation is irrevocably 
brought home to one and will be pleading to be dealt with. Although 
perhaps painful at first, but maybe because it is painful, this situation is 
supportive of acceptance. 

Self-as-Context 

Closely allied to 'fully contacting the present moment' is Hayes' notion of 
self-as-context. Not only is one more aware of ones actual experience, 
one is aware that it is your experience, which gives it more weight in your 
mind. This kind of awareness of self-as-context can arise whenever we 
put ourselves deliberately in 
limiting' situation - for instance 
on an intensive meditation retreat 

- we limit our options to sitting in 
the same position for hours on 
end. Paradoxically, in limiting 
our freedom, we become more 
aware of ourselves as the centre 
of our experience, and hence of 
the choices we always have. 
Choosing to not avoid our 
experience is such a self-imposed 
limitation and with it comes a 
greater sense of our self - as- 
context - and the realization of 
our potential freedom. 
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Cognitive Defusion 

ACT uses techniques to change ones relationship to ones thoughts, rather 
than challenging the content of them as in traditional CBT. An example 
would be repeating a chosen word over and over again where after a 
while it becomes just a sound. This technique is called cognitive 
defusion. One could say it is a remedy to over-valuing thought itself (at 
the expense of the other satipatthanas). When only the thought of a 
threatening event is able to trigger a debilitating anxiety, then we are 
obviously giving that thought an unhelpful amount of weight and it would 
benefit from having its intensity 
defused using such a cognitive 
defusion technique. 





Views experienced within a more 
non-discursive awareness 



The CBT -ACT 'Interface' 

Cognitive Behavioural Therapy 
focusses on the cognitive - what 
one thinks - and the behavioural 
- what one then can do. In terms 
of thinking it does two things: it 
helps one focus on the 
immediate - ones current 
thinking - to change that if one 
needs to, and it helps one focus 
on the 'overview' - a general 
perspective on how things work, 
symbolized in the cognitive model. In doing these two things, in terms of 
the satipatthanas, it focusses on the mental objects satipatthana. 
Acceptance and Commitment Therapy has a different focus. It focuses 
more on mindfulness in the present moment, on acceptance of feeling, 
values and committed action. Its focus is much more on accepting ones 
existential situation. Accepting ones experience. Experience is 
represented by the body and feeling satipatthanas. Accepting ones 
experience is aided by having values and commitment to actions which 
are held and developed in the heart satipatthana. Values are what are 
closest to ones heart and commitment flows from that, so with ACT we 
have three satipatthanas involved, although I would say its focus mainly 
falls on the feeling (acceptance) and the heart (commitment) 
satipatthanas. You could say that one takes over where the other leaves 
off. A passage in Roadblocks to Cognitive Therapy '" addresses the 



137 Leahy, R. (ed.) (2003). Roadblocks in Cognitive-Behavioral Therapy: 
transforming challenges into opportunities for change. New York: Guilford Press. 
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therapeutic question as to when a therapist should usefully apply 
traditional CBT and when they should apply ACT. The difference seems 
to hinge on how true ones thinking happens to be. One should switch to 
ACT when ones thinking reflects reality. CBT works on faulty thinking, 
including extreme core beliefs, but when one is thinking 'One day I will 
die' and one feels distress, one can no longer apply CBT. That is because 
ones thinking is already true. There is no more one can do about it. One 
can only accept ones difficult feelings in relation to the thought, using 
ACT. 
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Dialectical Behaviour Therapy 
(DBT) 

Marsha Linehan developed DBT 
in the early '90s as a last 
resort remedy for people with a 
condition called 'borderline 
personality disorder.' These 
people were often suicidal and 
prone to self-harm. Previous 
traditional interventions had 
failed to help them, mainly 
because these people were so 
chaotic in their behaviour. It was 
difficult for the therapist to set 
up a treatment plan with them 
because they would keep changing their minds about the problem they 
had or feel criticized for not trying hard enough. Although clients with 
BPD needed to gain new coping skills they were highly sensitive to self- 
criticism when they inevitably fell short. Marsha turned to something she 
had experience of - zen Buddhism including zazen , formal zen sitting 
practice. This was a way of invoking stillness in herself as a therapist 
amid the turmoil. But she also brought insights from her practice of zen 
into the therapy. In zen Buddhism there is a dialectic between acceptance 
and change. One has to sit not moving in zazen for hours on end. In 
trying to change oneself, as one obviously is, this requires a great deal of 
acceptance. There will be many times in the day that one really does not 
want to be there. At those times it is more helpful to accept ones feelings 
about that - that that is the case, that is the truth about how you feel, and it 
is OK to feel that - than to ignore or over-ride them. At the same time you 
will not make progress just by accepting yourself and your feelings and 
not trying to change by attempting the practice. The DBT therapist brings 
a knowledge of this dialectic to their interaction with the client. By 
monitoring the tangible effect when they encourage change or show 
acceptance they mindfully sense which is needed in each moment. By 
carefully attending to the dialectic, self-acceptance and change are 
brought about in tandem in the client. It is possible that the problem for 
BPD clients in terms of the Satipatthana Model is that the 'heart-mind' 
and 'feeling' satipatthanas are both quite under-developed at the same 
time, hence an inability to manifest both acceptance and personal change 



138 Linehan, M. (1993). Cognitive-behavioural treatment of borderline personality 
disorder. New York: Guilford Press. 
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without help. 



Meditation and therapy compared 

Some cognitive and mindfulness-based therapies use meditation 

techniques (MBSR and MBCT); some don't (CBT and ACT.) For 

therapies that don't use meditation a missing element is sitting in a 

meditation posture and not physically moving. This generally has a 

stabilizing effect on the psyche and it turns a person more consistently 

towards their experience, while giving them a calm base from which to 

approach that. The effect of not moving is also aided by the calming 

effect of contemplating a neutral object such as the breath, which gives 

more space to that experience by effectively reducing input to simple 

sensation. Without this element a therapy such as ACT is likely to be less 

effective in bringing long term calm to a client. It is interesting though to 

consider this in the context of a well known teaching in Buddhism on 

balancing calm and energy. In the five spiritual faculties samadhi - 

concentration is held in balance 

with viriya - energy (in pursuit 

of the good.) Too much of either 

gives an imbalance: one ends up 

in a dreary slothful state without 

enough viriya , or an anxious 

restless state without enough 

samadhi - calm and 

concentration. It is possible that 

a primary purpose of ACT is 

taking people who tend to avoid 

their feelings and to help them 

experience themselves more and 

in that come better into balance. 

As such, ACT procedures would 

be in line with meditation 

theory. 
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Meditation as the non-violent cooperation between the human 
faculties 

We can see an aspect of meditation as the harmonious interplay between 
different aspects of ourselves. Without this harmony these different 
aspects or faculties, namely body, feelings, thoughts, imagination and so 
on, can get out of balance and one or more can dominate the others: when 
we are obsessed with thinking, our feelings and physical body can be 
overlooked. They are starved of attention and 'wither.' This is a form of 
violence of one faculty over the others. It is interesting that the root of 
obsession comes from the latin 'to beseige.' But in meditation we bring 
awareness to all of our faculties in turn so that none are overlooked, none 
are 'beseiged' by the others. And we do that on the' terms' of each faculty: 
for instance we feel our feelings - we have our experience - we don't just 
think about it. This is represented in the model by the satipatthanas all as 
it were being 'brought up together' in a balanced development. 
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Appendix 2 

The dialogue of Buddhism and Science 



The Mind and Life Dialogues 

We have seen how the Satipatthana model is able to explain how mindfulness works 
practically, in terms of the four satipatthanas. One of the things I wanted to test in 

Francisco Varela and Neurophenomenology 

We have seen 
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Conclusion / Afterword 



The 

We 
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